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WALTER HINES PAGE AND THE SPIRIT OF 
THE NEW SOUTH 
By CHARLES GRIER SELLERS, JR. 


Appomattox marked the national triumph of an aggressive 
capitalism over the agrarian economy of an older America. South 
of the Potomac scores of leaders of the Confederacy itself set to 
work to make over the conquered land in the image of the vic- 
torious North. But apathy, inertia, and the ghosts of the past 
fought as stiff a rear guard action against the forces of the 
future as had the armies of Lee. Commercial and industrial in 
its essence, the New South program called to its aid not only men 
like Joseph E. Brown and James B. Duke, but also a corps of 
younger men. Rebelling against the nostalgia and complacency of 
the 1870’s and 1880’s, these younger men were often patriots 
and idealists; they added to the campaign for industrialization 
proposals for public schools, improved agriculture, and better- 
ment of the Negro’s lot. One of the most effective members of 
this group was Walter Hines Page, whose role as a prophet of 
the New South has been overshadowed by his more conspicuous 
service as American ambassador in London during World War I. 

The Pages had not sympathized with the exaggerated sec- 
tionalism of the prewar South. Walter’s grandfather, Anderson 
Page, a member of North Carolina’s unpretentious small planter 
class, had shaped his thinking before Jeffersonian liberalism was 
blighted by slavery and intersectional strife. The spirit of these 
earlier days was eagerly absorbed by young Walter during fre- 
quent visits to the “Old Place.” To Nicholas Worth, hero of 
Page’s semi-autobiographical novel, The Southerner, “the Old 
Place was the background of my life, therefore, a sort of home 
back of my home.”' Nor did Walter’s father, Allison F. Page, look 

Nicholas Worth [pseud., Walter H. Page], The Southerner (New York, 1909), 25. 
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back fondly to the days before the war; he had denounced seces- 
sion as “the most foolhardy enterprise that man ever under- 
took.”? After the war he laid off a town, established an academy, 
built cotton and tobacco factories and a railroad, and began the 
development of the North Carolina sandhills region." 

Walter Page’s experiences as a young man produced in him a 
nationalism as strong as the unionism of his father and grand- 
father. Most of his formal education was in southern schools— 
the celebrated Bingham School at Mebane, North Carolina, tiny 
Trinity College, and Randolph-Macon College. His fine work in 
Greek at Randolph-Macon brought him a momentous opportunity 
upon his graduation in 1876. He was selected as one of the first 
twenty fellows of Johns Hopkins University, then beginning the 
unique program of graduate study which had such a profound 
effect on American scholarship. The broadening influence of 
Page’s association at Hopkins with an unusually gifted group 
from all parts of the country is suggested by Nicholas Worth’s 
description of his parallel experience at Harvard: 


But what an emancipation I owed to that candid and straight 
habit of thought and life which had no intellectual punishment 
for those who differed with it, at least on the subjects about which 


I was then especially concerned. 
I even now recall with gratitude the freedom that I felt... .* 


Page was born to preach—whether his forum were pulpit, 
lecture room, or editorial column—and his favorite target was 
the South. His earliest exhortation came at the end of his first 
year at Hopkins, when, in the course of a pilgrimage to the great 
German universities, he addressed a long letter to The Observer 
(Raleigh, North Carolina). By now a bit of an intellectual snob, 
he complained mainly of the narrowness of the South. The most 
important lesson for southerners to learn was “the lesson of 
scholarship, the lesson of education, the lesson of culture.”® His 
mind was already turning to practical measures, and his letter 
hailed “the coming of an earnester interest in our educational 
matters,” as “an expression of the spirit of the old days in its 





2 Burton % , ee The Life and Letters of Walter H. Page (3 vols. Garden City, 


1 
cele” “Allison Francis Page,” in Samuel A. Ashe, ed., Biographical History of 


North Carolina from Colonial Times to the Present (8 vols. Greensboro, 1905-1917), III, 308. 
* Worth, The Southerner, 96. 
5 Burton as Hendrick, The Training of an American: The Earlier Life and Letters of 
Walter H. Page, 1855-1913 (Boston, 1928), 93. 
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second coming.” But he attached a fundamental condition to this 
appeal to the spirit of the Old Place, the spirit of Calvin Wiley 
and Archibald Murphey. 


For it is after all only the spirit of the old time that we must re- 
tain. ... we can afford, and must afford, for the methods of our 
fathers to die with the age they served. For we need newer and 
later for our newer and later life. Thus alone can we make 
advances.® 


Before his second year at Hopkins was out, Page tired of 
literary scholarship, resigned his fellowship, and returned home. 
The next few years saw him struggling to find a proper field for 
his hortatory talents—he even considered the Unitarian ministry 
for a time.’ But he finally settled on teaching. His failure to 
obtain a permanent position at the University of North Carolina 
rankled deeply. “I shall some day,” he wrote, “buy a home where 
I was not allowed to work for one, and be laid away in the soil 
that I love. I wanted to work for the old state; it had no need for 
it, it seems.”* After a year’s teaching in a Louisville, Kentucky, 
high school and an abortive attempt to launch a magazine, he 
turned to journalism and obtained a place on the St. Joseph 
Gazette (Missouri). 

It was in this period that Page wrote for The Atlantic Monthly 
his first formal critique of southern society, a “Study of an Old 
Southern Borough.’® In this picture of the complacent squalor 
of the southern small town, there appears the gentleman of the 
old school, reading eighteenth-century literature and talking 
interminably, often as not about the theory of secession. Here is 
the great host of idle and unambitious storekeepers. They are 
proud of the borough as it is; “they are the hardest men in the 
world to move to put forth an effort, even for their own improve- 
ment.” Here is the energetic lad being driven from home by “the 
mental stagnation of his surroundings.” And here also is another 
figure—along with the educator to be Page’s premier saviour of 
the South—the enterprising man of business. He has “a fresher 





* Observer (Raleigh), October 27, 1877. 

? Hendrick, Training of an American, 128-129. 

® Hendrick, Life and Letters, I, 31. 

* Walter H. Page, “Study of an Old Southern Borough,” in Atlantic Monthly, XLVII 
(May, 1881), 648-658, 
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tone of voice, a more energetic step, a readier wit for a bargain, 
than any other man in the borough.” “ ‘If we had men of capital 
to build here,’ ”’ he says. 


... we could grow to be of some commercial importance, Here is 
waterpower enough to spin and weave all the cotton grown in 
the State, and the facilities for shipping would enable us to be- 
come a great manufacturing people. ... We need a more spirited 
public—more push. Indeed, the very worst lingering effect of the 
war upon our society is this narrow way of looking upon the 
State’s advancement and this immovable prejudice in favor of 
old institutions. 


Page’s article had no sooner appeared than he resigned his 
Missouri position and set out on a tour of the South, writing a 
series of letters for the World (New York) and other papers. He 
again elaborated his criticisms of the old southern borough, but 
he also reported many signs that the past was being forgotten 
and that a new spirit was stirring.’® On the strength of these 
articles, Page secured a job with the World. Here he moved more 
than ever before in a national setting. After less than two years, 
however, he resigned with the rest of the editorial staff when 
Joseph Pulitzer took over the paper. With a broad journalistic 
experience behind him, he felt again the desire to return and 
serve the old commonwealth; and the best organ for his message 
would be a newspaper in the state capital. 

Purchasing the weekly State Chronicle at Raleigh in 1883, 
Page took up the new enterprise with energy and ability. The 
forceful make-up he adopted and his terse, lively, hard-hitting 
style quickly placed the Chronicle in happy contrast with the 
dreary productions of his competitors. It was characteristic of 
the man that he substituted the third person for the pompous 
editorial “we.” But the content and spirit of the paper were its 
most striking qualities. Page spent much of his time traveling up 
and down North Carolina looking for indications of enterprise, 
and he filled his columns with enthusiastic descriptions of what- 
ever educational or industrial activity he could find. Every issue 
described the stirrings of progress in two different towns of the 


state. 





% These articles are reprinted in Hendrick, Training of an American, 137-154. 
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Page’s editorials featured constructive plans for developing 
North Carolina. The new editor was barely embarked before he 
suggested holding a Raleigh Exposition, modeled on the Atlanta 
Exposition; his ninth issue was able to report that Raleigh 
businessmen and other groups over the state had rallied to the 
idea, and the exposition was held successfully in the fall of 1884." 
Page stressed again and again the need for public schools.” 
Businessmen were praised at every opportunity; for example, 
“the builders of railroads are now without exception the most 
important developers of North Carolina.”* Through it all runs 
the challenge to be up and doing. “The work we have to do in 
North Carolina now is to improve our farms, to build up our 
waste places, and to turn our manifold natural wealth into 
articles of use. We need money and muscle more than we need 
anything else.'* 

The special tobacco number deserves particular mention. It 
boasted of being the largest paper and the largest edition—25,000 
copies—ever published in the state. General accounts of the 
tobacco industry, pictures of tobacco factories, maps, charts, 
statistics, and descriptions of the principal producing and 
processing towns, counties, and companies went to make up an 
impressive brochure. One of the themes of the issue was splashed 
in bold letters across the bottom of one page: “The Health of our 
Dukes—When our old Civilization was Rolled up by War as a 
Scroll and Filed away, They and such as They by their Industry 
and Daring made on our Empoverished Soil a Richer Civilization 
than the Old Times Knew.” And in the editorial appeared the 
perennial Page optimism: “We are all in a new humor in North 
Carolina. We propose to make things go.”’® 

Page wisely refrained from stepping on too many toes in print. 
He joined vigorously in the local game of Republican baiting. 
When the state Democratic convention met in 1884, he contented 
himself with suggesting that a well-trained man be nominated 
for superintendent of public instruction and then endorsed the 
entire party ticket without qualification. Nowhere in the sur- 
viving copies for these years are to be found the direct attacks 





1 State Chronicle (Raleigh), November 10, 1883. 

12 State Chronicle, November 17, 1883; June 7, 1884, 
18 State Chronicle, June 28, 1884. 

4 State Chronicle, November 10, 1883. 

% State Chronicle, May 31, 1884. 
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on state officials which appear under the later editorship of 
Josephus Daniels.'* But tact on the printed page did not guaran- 
tee harmony with the Confederate veterans who ruled Raleigh 
society and North Carolina politics. It is all too likely that they 
were annoyed by Page’s impatience for change and his fondness 
for the clever but cutting phrase. A key to the real situation may 
be found in Nicholas Worth’s experience in Marlborough, a 
thinly disguised Raleigh. 


In men’s society in Marlborough, a freedom was granted that was 
never allowed at the fireside or in public. I could talk in private 
with Senator Barker himself about Jefferson Davis or about edu- 
cating the Negro. He was tolerant of all private opinions, pri- 
vately expressed among men only. But the moment that an 
objectionable opinion was put forth publicly or in the presence 
of women or to Negroes, that was another matter. Then it 
touched our Sacred Dead, our Hearthstones, etc., etc. . . . For 
these men who ruled by the ghost called Public Opinion held the 
country and all the people back almost in the same economic and 
social state in which slavery had left them. There was no hope for 
the future under their domination.'* 


At any rate, Page was dissatisfied. In order to extend his in- 
fluence, he converted the Chronicle into a daily, but was soon 
having a desperate time financially. Finally, in the winter of 
1884-1885, he made a last effort to keep the paper going by trying 
to get the state printing. But as another Tarheel editor reported, 
“Page was no politician, not even a general mixer, and did not 
win.”!* Forced back onto a weekly basis and thoroughly dis- 
couraged, Page in February, 1885, abandoned his final attempt 
to make a way for himself in the old commonwealth and returned 
to the North. 

Back in New York, Page joined the staff of the Brooklyn 
Union. But he by no means forgot North Carolina. In October, 
1885, the Chronicle, which had been taken over by Page’s friend, 
Josephus Daniels, began to publish a series of weekly Page let- 
ters. The early numbers dealt mainly with national affairs, 
especially civil service reform, but occasional barbed para- 





% State Chronicle, November 10, 1883; June 14, 28, 1884. No considerable file of » 


Chronicle for the period of Page's editorship has been located. Scattered issues are to 
found in the Library of the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, and in the North 
Carolina State Library, Raleigh. 

3” Worth, The Southerner, 314-315. 

™% Josephus Daniels, Tar Heel Editor (Chapel Hill, 1939), 96. 
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graphs’® presaged a major assault on the backwardness of the 
Old North State. Early in February, 1886, appeared the first of 
the celebrated “Mummy Letters.” 


It is an awfully discouraging business to undertake to prove to 
a Mummy that it is a Mummy. You go up to it and say, “Old 
Fellow, the Egyptian dynasties crumbled several thousand years 
ago; you are a fish out of water... .” The old thing grins that 
grin which death put on its solemn features when the world 
was young; and your task is so pitiful that even the humour of 


it is gone. 

Give it up! It can’t be done. . . . They don’t want an industrial 
school. That means a new idea and a new idea is death to the 
supremacy of the Mummies. . . . There is not a man whose 


residence is in the State who is recognized by the world as an 
authority on anything. Since time began, no man or no woman 
who lived there has ever written a book that has taken a place 
in the permanent literature of the country. Not a man ever lived 
and worked there who fills twenty-five words in any history of the 
United States. Not a scientific discovery has been made and 
worked out and kept its home in North Carolina that has ever 
become famous for the good it did the world. It is the laughing 
stock among the States... . 

The most of the active and useful and energetic men born in 
North Carolina have gone away. ... Even with our material ad- 
vancement of late years, there is no appreciation of scholarship, 
no chance for intellectual growth. . . . When every effort to 
broaden the people into a great commonwealth that shall lead 
in the Union—every movement—is balked by the dead weight of 
these provincial and ignorant men, who are suffered to rule by 
heredity and by their general respectability in private life— 
there is absolutely no chance for ambitious men of ability, pro- 
portionate to their ability. We say easily that it is the fault of 
the times, of circumstances. It is the fault of the insufferable 
narrowness and mediocrity that balks everything... . 

It is the Mummies, And the Mummies have the directing of 
things. ... Yet when a man tells the plain truth because he loves 
North Carolina, the same fellows yell, “Traitor!’”’. . . The mis- 
fortune is, nobody questions their right. Of the thousands of 
men who know I am writing the truth, not one in ten will say so 
publicly. ... Men in North Carolina do not speak what they think, 
but submit (as no other people have ever submitted) to the 
guidance of the dead. I hold this to be cowardly. I think the time 
has come for getting at the truth, for independent action, for a 
declaration of independence from the tyranny of hindering tra- 
ditions. In God’s name, with such a State, filled with such people, 
with such opportunities, are we to sit down quietly forever and 
allow every enterprise that means growth, every idea that means 


1” See especially Page's letters in the State Chronicle for October 6, November 6, 26, Decem- 
ber 3, 1885; January 28, 1886. 
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intellectual freedom, to perish, and the State to lag behind al- 
ways, because a few Mummies will be offended? It would be 
cheaper to pension them all, than longer to listen to them.*° 


The letter stirred up a storm in the state, with seven or eight 
newspapers criticizing the Chronicle for publishing it and with 
Daniels urging a fair hearing for his correspondent and partly 
agreeing with him. The controversy—with replies and further 
charges by Page, editorials by Daniels, and contributions, pro, 
con, and neutral—filled the pages of the Chronicle for many 
weeks. Page’s last blast appeared April 22, though his letters on 
national affairs continued to run until October.?! Intemperate as 
it was, Page’s attack probably made few converts to his cause. 
But his bold words found a ready response in the minds of the 
rising generation of builders of a new North Carolina. A young 
Goldsboro lawyer, Charles B. Aycock, wrote to Page that “fully 
three fourths of the people are with you and wish you God speed 
in your effort to arouse better work, greater thought and activity, 
and freer opinions in the State.”2? 

All the while, Page was busily engaged in newspaper work 
in New York. After two years on the Brooklyn Union and a short 
period on the New York Post, he entered the magazine field, be- 
coming business manager of Forum. It was in this area that 
he was to have his greatest success, and his progress was rapid. 
Within four years he was promoted to the editorship of Forum, 
and he quickly made that moribund journal the most widely cir- 
culated magazine of its kind. Following a dispute with the 
owners over the magazine’s control, he went in 1895 to the 
Houghton Mifflin Company of Boston as literary adviser; within 
two years he was associate editor of their Atlantic Monthly and 
a year later he became sole editor. But in 1899, determined to 
have a magazine of his own, he resigned from the Atlantic and 
joined with Frank N. Doubleday to found the publishing house 
of Doubleday, Page and Company. In November, 1900, appeared 
the first number of World’s Work, which, under Page’s editor- 
ship, rapidly gained a wide circulation. It was to be his personal 
organ until his departure for Great Britain in 1913. 





® State Chronicle, February 4, 1886 
21 State Chronicle, February 11- April 22, 1886. 
2 Hendrick, Training of an American, 182. 
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Despite the great activity and success of these years, the 
problems of his native South continued to absorb much of Page’s 
thought and energy. In addresses, articles, books, and the col- 
umns of his magazines, he continued to pound away at all the 
things which hindered southern progress. But his criticisms 
underwent a change. As he got farther away from the personal 
disappointments of the earlier years, his strictures came to be 
merely incidental to sound proposals for remedying southern ills. 
It was a wiser Page who wrote in 1902: 


After many impatient efforts we should learn the wisdom of try- 
ing to find out their point of view and of contenting ourselves 
with seeing them advance in their own way, even if they came 
slowly and seemed stupid. Teaching one’s ancestors is at best a 
difficult undertaking; for it is not the same task as teaching 
one’s descendants. What 2 lot of disappointing effort this genera- 
tion might have been saved if it had known this simple truth 
somewhat sooner.”* 


As his emphasis shifted the South itself began to put a different 
valuation on his message. When Page gave his memorable “‘For- 
gotten Man” address at the North Carolina Normal School in 
1897, the speech was applauded by the state’s leading news- 
papers, the Charlotte Observer saying: 


Mr. Walter Page spoke the truth very bluntly about us all; it 
hurt and we squealed. But we believe that he had then and has 
now the true interests of North Carolina deeply at heart. We are 
used to praise, and to adulation. We need sometimes to be re- 
minded with plain speaking of our faults.** 


What, then, were Page’s prescriptions for the South? His 
philosophy of southern progress centered around “two great 
constructive forces.” The first was industry, which had “already 
given the essential power over to a class of men that bring mo- 
bility to social life and opportunity to them that can take it.”** 
Men of affairs were better able than anyone else to overcome the 
Mummies. “Commerce,” Page pointed out, “has no social il- 
lusions ; it has the knack of rooting up vested social interests that 


*% Walter H. Page, “The Rebuilding of Old Commonwealths,” in Atlantic Monthly, LXXXIX 


(May, 1902), 651. 
% News and Observer (Raleigh), September 22, 1938, quoting Charlotte Observer, May 19, 


s Page, “The Rebuilding of Old Commonwealths,” 659. 
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stand in its way.””* All of this was, of course, in addition to the 
fundamental fact that only through industrialization could the 
South make the most of its natural and human resources. 

Page’s second great regenerative force was universal public 
education, which he championed not only on the basis of democ- 
racy but also from practical considerations. “The doctrine of 
equality of opportunity,” he wrote, “is at the bottom of social 
progress, for you can never judge a man’s capacity except as he 
has opportunity to develop it." It was with this in mind that he 
so often spoke of education as “training.” Right training is that 
which increases people’s earnings. The result is a prosperous 
community, and this, he asserted, makes for real democracy.** 
Page’s ideal school, by training both people’s hands and their 
minds, “simply opens to them all the intellectual life and the 
way to useful occupations at the same time.””® Page insisted that 
even the most stubborn southern problems would disappear in the 
face of educational progress. Education in the South is, therefore, 


something more than the teaching of youth; it is the building of 
a great new social order. The far-reaching quality of the work 
that the energetic educators of the South are doing lifts them out 
of the ranks of the mere schoolmasters and puts them on the level 


of constructive statesmen.*° 


Fortified by his faith in industry and education, Page faced 
the problems of the Negro’s place in southern life with great 
optimism. He based his attitude on sound democratic doctrine, 
writing that “in any proper scheme of education, there are no 
white men, no black men—only men.”*! In the same vein he once 
chided Edwin A. Alderman and Charles D. McIver for their 
southern prejudice in refusing to have lunch with Booker T. 
Washington and another Negro.** He was thoroughly opposed to 
Negro disfranchisement, though he advised his northern readers 
that the South could not be forced to let the Negro vote, by ruling 
of the Supreme Court or by any other means.* Believing as he 


1898), 318-814. Page, “The Last Hold of the Southern Bully,” in Forum, XVI (November, 
* Walter H. Page, The Rebuilding of Old Commonwealths: Being or Saat Towards the 
hm of f* Fea ge Men in the Southern States (New York, 1902), 
. “The Unfulfilled Ambition of the South,” in fanattines of the Confer- 
ence 1 ~ , Ft in the iy 7th Session (New York, 1904), 101-103. 
*” Page, Rebuilding of Old Commonwealths, 80-82. 
»® Page, Rebuilding of Old Commonwealths, 150. 
%1 Worth, The Southerner, 385. 
%2 Daniels, Tar Heel Editor, 258. 
SW. H. Page, a Negro Disfranchisement Has Worked,”’ in World’s Work, I (Feb- 
ruary, 1901), 361-362; H. Page, “The Supreme Court and Negro Suffrage,”” in World's 


Work, VI (1903), 3491- Le, 
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did in education and work as regenerative social forces, it is 
not surprising to find that he was a warm supporter of Booker 
T. Washington’s program for the Negro. He approved Washing- 
ton’s statement that “in the final test the success of our race will 
be proportionate to the service that it renders the world,”™* and 
agreed with him that the job was one of both industrial education 
and character building.*® These measures, he thought, would take 
care of the situation. “What you mean by the race problem,” he 
said, “is, we hope, a temporary trouble. . . . It is all a matter of 
right training.”** And yet, at other times, he showed real insight 
into the depths of the problem of race, as when he recorded 
Nicholas Worth’s shock at the movement for Negro disfranchise- 
ment. 


A large part of the Southern people had persuaded themselves 
that the Negro must be kept to a level reminiscent of slavery, for- 
getting that on this level he can be only a burden. .. . Yet, clear 
as this conclusion is, when it is reasoned out, what are we to 
expect of the emotional qualities of Southern life? Have slavery 
and the presence of the Negro caused a permanent loss of white 
character in the South, so that fear rules where reason ought to 
sit? 

Nationalist that he was, Page hoped the South might one day 
resume the place in national political life that it had held in the 
early years of the republic. With the advent of Bryan, he had 
deserted the Democrats, and he regretted that “the best character 
and thought of the South should find political expression through 
neither party.’’** Urging “Southern men of character” to organize 
a movement “for sound money and national honor,’’*® he looked 
forward to a revival of Republicanism and the two-party system. 
The address in which President-elect Taft promised to follow a 
conciliatory course toward the South was delivered to the North 
Carolina Society of New York and followed a speech by Page in 
which he asserted that “we [North Carolinians] rush in where 
Texas and Virginia fear to tread, and we shall welcome the im- 
pending and inevitable breaking of the Solid South (perhaps we 





“%W. H. Page, “Lincoln and the Negro,” in World’s Work, XVII (April, 1909), 11, 420. 
Walter H. Page, “Mr. Washington's Book,” in Book Buyer, XX (March, 1900), 144-145. 
% Worth, The Southerner, 385. 
* Nicholas Worth [pseud., Walter H. Page], “The Authobiography of a Southerner since 
the Civil War,” in Atlantic Monthly, XCVIII (October, 1906), 486. 
ua H. Page, “Is the Solid South Passing?” in World's Work, XVII (January, 1909), 
* Walter H. Page, “New Political Sentiment in the South,” in World's Work, I (December, 
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shall lead it).”*° And President Taft’s announcement that he 
would appoint the best men, regardless of party, to offices in the 
South, followed hard on repeated Page editorials urging this 
policy.** But both Page and the President were doomed to dis- 
appointment, for “respectable” Republicanism proved to be 
hardly more virile than the old-fashioned kind. 

Walter Page was important to the New South for more than 
his ideas. He was, first of all, an assiduous propagandist. During 
his Chronicle days he claimed that he had 


written and caused to be published in the influential Northern 
press more about North Carolina, its Democratic policies, its 
vast resources and opportunities, than any other journalist in the 
State. The Chronicle was the first journal to devote its columns 
and energies to a strong effort to make known to our own people 
their opportunities and to stimulate industrial development. It 
has within the year-and-a-half of its existence published more 
descriptions of more towns and counties and industries than any 
other journal; and it set the example and turned journalism in 
this very useful direction.* 


His magazine career offered him infinitely wider opportunities to 
publicize the South and its needs. The approximately fifty issues 
of Forum under his editorship contained thirteen articles on the 
South. When he took over the Atlantic Monthly, he gave a truly 
national outlook to that rather provincial New England journal, 
including in the twenty-one numbers he edited eight articles on 
southern subjects alone. 

It was not until Page got a magazine of his own, however, that 
he gave free rein to his interest in the old commonwealths. Eighty- 
two articles concerning the South were published in the 151 is- 
sues of World’s Work which appeared while he was editor, 
1900-1913. Twenty-two were on the Negro, 14 on agriculture, 8 
on Southern progress generally, 6 on education, 4 on business and 
industry, 2 each on hookworm, immigration, and general health 
conditions, and 1 each on child labor, conservation, Tillman, the 
Georgia convict system, southern mountaineers, and many other 
subjects. As to authors, Page wrote 13 of the articles, Booker 
T. Washington 12, Clarence Poe 4, Edwin Mims 4, W. E. B. 





© Walter H. Page, “Breaking the Solid South,” in Outlook, XV (December, 1908), 874. 
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DuBois 3, Robert R. Moton 3, and E. C. Branson 2, while among 
those with a single article were Joel Chandler Harris, Seaman A. 
Knapp, Edwin A. Alderman, D. A. Tompkins, and W. W. Finley. 
Page habitually solicited articles on particular subjects from the 
persons he thought could do them best, so this compilation reflects 
his own view of which topics and writers were most significant. 
But even more important were Page’s 141 editorials on southern 
matters. The South also provided subjects for brief Page articles 
in such regular departments of the magazine as “The March of 
the Cities,” “Little Stories of Men in Action,” “Among the 
World’s Workers,” and “Forward to the Land.” 

Page was likewise trying to use his position as publisher to 
awaken interest in southern problems. To his friend, Edwin 
Mims, he wrote: 


... 1 wish to get reduced to some specific shape, if it is possible 
and if the time be ripe, both magazine matter and books— 
especially books—which shall be written with such fervor and at 
such an angle to life as will hasten the broadening of Southern 
development... .* 


It is probable that in the period of Page’s activity Doubleday, 
Page, and Company issued more books by southerners and more 
books about the South than any other publishing house. Their 
authors ranged from Booker T. Washington, through Sidney 
Lanier and Ellen Glasgow, to Thomas Dixon, whose vicious 
novels Edwin Mims says were published because of Page’s belief 
in unlimited freedom of opinion.** 

Page was more than an able propagandist. As early as his 
Raleigh sojourn, he had an active hand in particular projects 
for southern progress. It was at Page’s instance that a number of 
young men in the capital formed a “Social Science Club.” This 
organization soon became the famous Watauga Club and included 
in its membership at various times such men as Charles W. 
Dabney, Walter Clark, Josephus Daniels, E. C. Branson, and 
Clarence Poe. The group early came to the conclusion that the 
state’s most pressing need was for an industrial school. On Page’s 
motion it was decided to petition the legislature on the subject, 
and he was on the committee of three which prepared and pre- 





*Edwin Mims, “Walter Hines Page: Friend of the South,” in The South Atlantic 
Quarterly, XVIII (April, 1919), 105. 
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sented the petition. The legislature approved the idea, provided 
someone would give the land and part of the money needed. Page 
left the state about this time, but continued to urge the club by 
letter to push the project. It was as a result of this movement 
that North Carolina Agricultural and Mechanical College (now 
North Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engineering) 
was finally established.** 

Page’s most important work for the South was done in the 
field of public education. His “Forgotten Man” speech at Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, in 1897 created a sensation and made him 
one of the chief prophets in the movement for public schools in 
the South. He was a leader in the so-called Ogden Movement. A 
vice president of the fourth annual Conference for Education 
in the South, in 1901, he was also on the resolutions committee 
whose report instructed President Robert C. Ogden to appoint 
an executive committee. Page consulted with Ogden as to the 
membership of the committee and was himself named to it. It 
was this executive committee which became the Southern Educa- 
tion Board. The importance of.the Board’s work in bringing 
together earnest educational workers North and South, providing 
encouragement for the educational forces of the South, and 
mobilizing public opinion in the far-reaching campaign for 
public schools can hardly be overestimated.*® 

During its first year the Southern Education Board appointed 
Page and four others as a committee to consider the problem 
of raising money for southern schools. As a result of the activities 
of this committee and the interest of John D. Rockefeller, the 
General Education Board was organized in 1902, with Page as 
one of its charter members. Rockefeller gave the new board one 
million dollars in its first year and followed this gift with many 
more millions as the work of the Board expanded. Both the 
Southern Board and the General Education Board were composed 
of southerners and northerners alike. Page and several others 
were members of each, so that the two worked closely together 
and were a powerful force for southern educational improve- 
ment. As a key leader in the school campaign, Page also became 


“ Hendrick, Training of an American, 169-170, 173; Charles William Dabney, Universal 
Education in the South (2 vols. Chapel Hill, 1986), I, 185; Daniels, Tar Heel Editor, 295. 
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a member of two other important agencies for education in the 
South, the boards of the Jeanes and Slater funds.** 

Nor was Page a merely nominal member of these organiza- 
tions. Some idea of his activity is revealed by a memorandum he 
sent in 1902 to Dr. Wallace Buttrick of the General Education 
Board. 


I send you this while I think of it—for no use but only for your 
personal information, if it should at any time, or in any way, turn 
out that I can serve the Board on any of these trips, or through 
any of these channels, by getting specific information, or by 
doing anything else. 

June 13th—I shall address the North Carolina Teachers’ As- 
= at Wrightsville, on Education Towards Freedom of 

On June 17th I am going to deliver the Commencement Ad- 
dress at the Jacob Tome Institute at Fort Deposit, Maryland. 

Later (in July) I am going to Dabney’s summer school at 
Knoxville to speak about a week. . . . I shall soon have off the 
press a little volume of addresses and magazine articles by me, 
called “The Rebuilding of Old Commonwealths.”. . . This is 
printed at my own expense to give away to anybody who will read 
it. 

I shall publish indefinitely in almost every number of the 
World’s Work editorials and articles along the same lines, sug- 
gestions for which will be thankfully received. 

The Outlook in the fall will begin a series of twelve or more 
articles by me on the general Southern situation, wherein I shall 
follow out in detail my article that will soon appear in the 
Atlantic Monthly on The Development of Democracy (not politi- 
cal, of course) in the Old Southern States. 

I sometimes snap the Sunday ministrations of Dr. Rainsford 
and write editorials on our subject for The Outlook or The Times 
or other papers; and I am under promise to write for the Boston 
Transcript, the Kansas City Journal, the St. Louis Globe Demo- 
crat, and the Chicago Record-Journal a number of articles on 
the same general subject. 

Everybody's Magazine is edited in our office and I shall follow 
my recent sketch of Booker T. Washington with some similar 
matter later. 

I shall write in the summer another article for the Atlantic 
Monthly on The Political Side of Southern Education. 

So that whatever I can write, wherever I can get in a word, 
or wherever at any time I can go and do anything for the cause— 
these are my tools and channels and ways of doing it; and I am 
at the service of the Board for field-work, pen-work, or tongue- 
work—all, of course, and always at my own expense.*® 


* Dabney, Universal Education in the South, Il, 123-185, 243. 
“ Hendrick, Training of an American, 407-408. 
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And this was an outline of the work for but part of a single year. 
“In my judgment,” President Ogden once wrote to Page, “‘you are 
furnishing a large proportion of the brains of the campaign.”*® 
And a southern worker in the campaign has reported that his co- 
laborers all felt that “the work in its fullest scope would have 
been impossible but for the influence, moral and financial, which 
Walter Page was largely responsible in bringing to their 
support.’’5° 

As the southern states themselves began to provide for their 
school systems more adequately, the General Education Board 
shifted its attention to other phases of southern development. 
Dr. Wallace Buttrick, who was convinced that economic condi- 
tions lay at the root of southern backwardness, became interested 
in the farm demonstration program being developed in Texas by 
the then unknown Seaman A. Knapp. In 1906 Buttrick brought 
Knapp to New York and introduced him to Page. Page was im- 
mediately enthusiastic, and the two became close friends. At the 
urging of Page and Buttrick, the General Education Board 
worked out a codperative arrangement with the Department of 
Agriculture for extending Knapp’s work. Altogether, the Board 
spent over a million dollars on the project. To Page, therefore, 
belongs some of the credit for the inauguration of today’s vast 
farm extension program."! 

Another avenue of service to the South was opened for Page 
in 1908, when, as a member of President Roosevelt’s Country Life 
Commission, he became acquainted with Dr. Charles W. Stiles. 
Stiles had become convinced that much of the anaemia and 
shiftlessness which prevailed among the poorer white people 
of the South was due to hookworm, a disease then little under- 
stood in the United States. He had been unable to convince any- 
one of the validity of his discovery, but Page was much impressed 
with his story. When Stiles told him that a gentleman who had 
promised to finance a campaign against hookworm had died in- 
opportunely, Page replied, “Well, don’t get discouraged. Perhaps 
we can get some money from some other sources.”*? Through 
Buttrick, Page interested Dr. Frederick Gates, Rockefeller’s ad- 


* Hendrick, Training of an American, 413. 
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viser on philanthropies, and a meeting with the Southern Board 
was arranged to sound southern opinion on the subject. The 
outcome of this conference was the organization of the Sanitary 
Commission for the Eradication of Hookworm, with Page as a 
member and with a million-dollar grant from Rockefeller. 
The campaign undertaken by the Commission revealed the 
startling prevalence of the disease and virtually eliminated it. Out 
of the Commission grew the International Health Board, which 
carried on similar campaigns against malaria and pellagra in 
the South and, with additional Rockefeller funds, inaugurated 
the most extensive international health program in history.™ 

The changes which took place in the South during the years of 
Page’s activity are difficult to measure with precision. But from 
the vantage point of four decades later, one is inclined to endorse 
the exuberant progress report he made in 1907: 


There is no longer any Southern problem of the old sort. Prob- 
lems there are, and enough of them. But the discouraging old 
Southern depression and aloofness are gone. It is a different 
people. And I am astonished to find that the very programme that 
I laid down in the Chronicle in Raleigh twenty years ago is the 
programme that has brought this change not only in the condi- 
tion but in the very character of the people.™ 


Much did remain to be done. But the New South had conquered 
the Old South in the minds of the people. And in effecting this 
essential revolution, Walter Page had borne an honorable part. 
Page’s social philosophy was fundamentally Jeffersonian, with 
a strong emphasis on equality of opportunity. Yet he was some- 
times strikingly blind to the implications of democracy. His 
faith in the capitalist as southern reformer and his long associa- 
tion with some of the most generous and public-spirited members 
of the northern business community made it hard for him to see 
economic injustices which stood in the way of an equal chance 
for all. As editor of the Chronicle he had commented complacently 
on a cotton mill where “little girls twelve years old may be seen 
attending the spindles and many even at this age become very 
proficient.”*> Never a word escaped him questioning the long 
hours, low pay, employment of children, and large profits which 


5 Dabney, Universal Education in the South, II, 252-264. 
% Hendrick, Training of an American, 427. 
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were characteristic of southern industry. In the 1890’s he showed 
no appreciation of the real plight of the farmers, and he had 
nothing but scorn for “the Farmers’ Alliance with its unsettling 
economic demands.”** He predicted dire effects from an “ex- 
treme” North Carolina law to regulate railroads™ and filled the 
pages of World’s Work with eulogistic sketches of the captains 
of industry who were building and directing the trusts. Though 
the forces of industrialism had aided Page in freeing himself 
from the shibboleths and prejudices of the post-reconstruction 
South, they had fastened on him a new bias, and a new emancipa- 
tion was necessary before he could see the problems of democracy 
whole. 

The implications of Page’s democratic philosophy were yet to 
work themselves out. By 1911 he was cautiously endorsing the 
program of the progressives of both parties, “a programme of 
opposition to the undue influence of corporations and special 
classes in government and its benefits.”** The following year he 
returned to the Democratic party for the first time since Cleve- 
land, an ardent supporter of Woodrow Wilson and the ideal of 
social justice embodied in the New Freedom; and Wilson’s 
“The New Freedom” appeared serially in World’s Work.® It was 
in an address in 1912 that Page most forthrightly recognized the 
facts of modern economic life. 


The present organization of our society, or to be more exact, 
its financial organization, is based to a great extent on privileges, 
on class distinction and advantage. . . . The thing that we call 
democracy now means to us chiefly equality of opportunity in 
politics, in the organization and conduct of government, and 
equal opportunity for education. It does not mean an equal eco- 
nomic chance. .. . 

The strong movement of our day towards greater helpfulness 
cannot stop. Do you believe in giving the utmost opportunity that 
can be given to every man without any exception whatever, pre- 
cisely as you would have that opportunity given to you? Search 
your heart... . 


% Walter H. Page, “The Demoeratic ‘Split’ in South Carolina,” in World’s Work, Il (July, 
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If any of these things seem radical to you today, be sure that 
they will be very conservative tomorrow.* 


Page’s valedictory to his work in the South and in America, de- 
livered at the Southern Education Conference of 1913, contained 
a significant paragraph: 


In our early days the characteristic of the people of the United 
States was individualism. Great as this was for the cause of 
democracy, it rested upon a false economic basis. A man’s home 
cannot be his castle, for he is mutually linked as his brother’s 
keeper, whether he will or no.® 


Walter Page’s education never really ceased. And surely that is 
one measure of a man’s greatness. 

When Page came back to North Carolina in December, 1918, 
to die, the New South was ready to put an appreciative valuation 
on his services. As Edwin Mims wrote, 


Neither his national nor international fame can obscure the 
thought in the minds of some that he was one of the great 
Southerners of his generation, and that no man has helped— 
positively helped—so many individuals, institutions, organiza- 
tions, and movements that had as their primary aim the rebuild- 
ing of these old commonwealths.™ 


Perhaps the finest tribute of all was that recorded by a Raleigh 
newspaperwoman : 


The day I visited the little cemetery an ancient, rattle-trap 
Ford came banging into the church-yard .... 

It contained a tall, lanky man, and seven children. He was a 
MacNeill from the next county—and was looking for Walter 
Hines Page’s grave. 

“It’s been on my mind for a right smart time to bring my 
grandchildren here to see this grave. We’re goin’ to Southern 
Pines, so we just turned off here. They’ve seen Aycock’s statue 
at the Capitol,” he added proudly. 

“T tell ’°em them two men’s the reason they done got a chance 
for a schoolin’—which their grandpap didn’t have.” 

He removed his hat gravely and stood, paying tribute in his 
own way—as gracious and sincere a tribute as has ever been 
paid to the memory of a man.™ 

© Walter H. Page, “The Farmers’ Credit,” in Proceedings of the 15th Conference for 
Education in the South (Washington, 1912), 97. 
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CALVIN H. WILEY’S NORTH CAROLINA READER 
By HOWARD BRAVERMAN 


To many North Carolinians of the present day the name of 
Calvin H. Wiley is associated with the North Carolina Reader 
even more than with his role as the state’s first superintendent 
of common schools. 

In the years before he became superintendent, Wiley took an 
active part in the movement for the development of state pa- 
triotism and of a local literature which was then sweeping North 
Carolina. When the Reader appeared in 1851, he had already 
acquired some reputation in the state as the author of two his- 
torical novels with a North Carolina setting, Alamance and 
Roanoke. In the columns of the Southern Weekly Post (Raleigh), 
of which he was editor in 1851 and 1852, he carried on an ardent 
campaign to raise North Carolinian self-esteem. The Reader, 
however, was his most important contribution to the develop- 
ment of state pride; used by several generations of school 
children, it was to reach a much wider audience and to be far 
more influential than any of his other works. 

In the South generally there was a growing demand for a 
purely southern literature, for which many parallels can be 
found in the earlier national desire for a complete end to literary 
subservience to England.' In both cases the demand for literary 
and intellectual independence was mirrored on the level of the 
elementary schools in the condemnation of textbooks which were 
not compiled from native sources and which thus did not support 
native institutions. 

As late as 1835 the preface to the North American Reader, 
edited by Lyman Cobb, expressed such a view: 


The English Reader [Lindley Murray’s], most generally used in 
the schools of our country, does not contain a single piece or 
paragraph written by an American citizen. Is this good policy? 
Is it patriotism? Shall the children of this great nation be com- 
pelled to read, year after year, none but the writing and speeches 
of men whose views and feelings are in direct opposition to our 
institutions and government? The United States have political 
and civil institutions of their own; and how can these be upheld, 

1See Jay B. Hubbell, “Literary Nationalism in the Old South,” in American Studies in 
Honor of William Kenneth Boyd, edited by D. K. Jackson (Durham, 1940), 197. 
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unless the children and youth of our country are early made to 
understand them by books and other means of instruction ?? 


Toward the North southerners came to feel the same sort of 
resentment of literary subservience and the same fear of the 
dangers from doctrines alien to local institutions; in southern 
readers after 1840 there may be found the expression of senti- 
ments almost identical with those of Cobb. The preface of a 
commonly used southern reader, first published in 1840, stated: 


All will admit that the reading books procured from the North, 
prepared by men with Northern prejudices and feelings, are 
neither safe nor suitable to be put into the hands of our youth, 
leading as they do, their uninformed minds, by insidious reason- 
ing, exciting declamation, or pathetic narrative, to view our 
domestic institutions as condemned by the best feelings of our 
nature. 


Many other post-1840 southern readers clearly show this theme 
of literary sectionalism.* 

Literary patriotism in North Carolina was, however, of a 
somewhat different sort from that of the South as a whole, in 
that North Carolina was forced to fight a battle on two fronts at 
once. She not only resented the literary domination of the North, 
but also suffered from a well-known inferiority complex in re- 
lation to her sister states of the South, particularly Virginia and 
South Carolina. The famous jibe “Who reads an American 
book?” had long been attributed to the North by sensitive south- 
erners in the form of “Who reads a Southern book?’”® and the 
Philadelphia Drawing Room Journal prefaced a review of Wiley’s 
Reader with the question “Who ever read a North Carolina 
book ?’”6 

The comparative isolation of North Carolina from both North 
and South was one reason for Wiley’s confining his Reader to 
his home state rather than extending its appeal to a general 


* Rudolph R. Reeder, “The Historical Development of School Readers and of Method in 
Teaching Reading,” Senne University Contributions to Philosophy, Psychology, and Edu- 
rl VIII (May, 1900), 
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southern audience. In seeking a publisher in 1851 he wrote for 
advice to a Mr. Babcock, whose brother was the publisher of 
William Gilmore Simms’s School History of South Carolina. With 
regard to the prospects of the North Carolina Reader, Babcock 
suggested that Wiley write for the entire South, since books 
confined to one state in their subject matter and appeal seldom 
paid.’ 

Since there were a number of southern readers already on the 
market, Wiley might have reasoned that a reader with a pre- 
dominantly North Carolina emphasis would perhaps have suf- 
ficient local appeal to gain in North Carolina what it might lose 
in other states. However, his genuine patriotic fervor was 
probably enough to influence him in the choice of his material, 
aside from financial considerations. At any rate, Wiley did not 
take Babcock’s advice. His Reader is intensively North Caro- 
linian in viewpoint, and in the introduction he takes occasion to 
argue against the state’s use of outside texts on much the same 
ground as that taken against the use of English books by Ameri- 
can schools or of northern books by southern schools: 


Will the North Carolinians continue to patronize Readers whose 
authors have blotted North Carolina from their maps, or who 
mention it only to defame? Will they send their money to enrich 
writers whose pens labour to make them infamous, and whose 
works inspire a veneration for all other places but their own 
homes—for the deeds of all other people but those of their 
honoured and illustrious progenitors ?® 


In his two novels Wiley had presented a rose-colored picture 
of North Carolina’s past glories during the Revolutionary period. 
In the Reader he emphasized the contemporary qualities and 
resources of the state and predicted for it a glowing future; 
among his avowed aims was the checking of the flow of emigra- 
tion which was threatening to depopulate the state. 

Another literary project on which he was working in 1850 and 
1851, at the same time as on the Reader, is closely connected with 


™T. Babcock to Wiley, May 5, 1851, Mary C. Wiley MSS, private collection. The limited 
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it in many ways. In gathering information for his novels he had 
amassed a great deal of historical material, and this material, 
combined with contributions from other North Carolinians, he 
planned to work up into a gazetteer, which he felt would be useful 
to the deveiopment of the state and which he also, no doubt, 
hoped would be more remunerative than the novels had been. 
The preparation of this work, which reached a fairly advanced 
stage, was abandoned, but much of the material eventually 
found its way into the Reader, for example the census data and 
chronological tables at the end, as well as a good deal of the 
geographical information; and the introduction to the Reader 
corresponds closely in wording and content with a letter regard- 
ing the gazetteer which he had sent to the papers in May, 1850.° 
That the Reader was intended in part to serve the purposes of 
the abandoned gazetteer is also indicated by Wiley’s statement 
in the “Notice” at the front: “. . . it [the Reader] is designed 
for universal use in the State, to go, with the Bible and the 
Almanac, into every home. The other numbers of the series will 
be intended exclusively for schools. . . .””?° 

This “Notice” states the purpose and sets the theme for the 
entire book: 


The peculiar situation of North-Carolina renders necessary pe- 
culiar remedies. Hence this, the first number of the NORTH- 
CAROLINA READER, is different, in plan and execution, from 
modern Readers generally ; and is intended exclusively for North- 
Carolina, to be used in families and in schools. 

Its object is to sow in the young minds of North-Carolina the 
seeds of a true, healthy, and vigorous North-Carolina spirit. . . . 


Wiley’s claim for the difference of his Reader from others of the 
time is borne out by a comparison with some of the better-known 
readers then in common use, including the southern ones then 
on the market.'' In addition to its inclusion of many of the 
features of a gazetteer, it differs in that it is largely the writing 
of a single individual, rather than a compilation of short extracts 


* North Carolina Standard (Raleigh), May 1, 1850, qucting the Greensborough Patriot. 

%” This Reader was to be the most advanced work of a series, which was to consist, in 
addition, of a Primer, Juvenile Reader, and Spelling Book “all of a Carolina-ish character.” 
Wiley to John W. Ellis, December 29, 1851, Ellis MSS, Southern Historical Collection, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Library, Chapel Hill. Wiley never published this projected series. 

“In addition to the various readers already mentioned, cf. Caleb Bingham, The American 
Preceptor (Boston, 1801); T. E. Birch, The Virginian Orator (Richmond, 1808); J. L. Blake, 
The Historical Reader (Concord, N. H., 1825); Samuel Worcester, Fourth Book of Lessons 
for Reading (Boston, 1851: original edition 1834). I have seen no other reader of the time so 
strictly confined, in source of selections, in subject matter, and in general appeal, to a single 
state. 
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from numerous English and American authors. Of the selections 
which it does contain, a good ninety per cent are the work of 
North Carolinians. Finally the total emphasis throughout the 
volume is almost exclusively upon North Carolina. 

To pay for the cost of publication, Wiley managed to borrow 
$350 from a number of friends, among them David L. Swain, 
H. W. Washington, Andrew Joyner, and Weldon N. Edwards.'” 
In the early fall he went to Philadelphia and negotiated an agree- 
ment with Lippincott, Grambo, and Company to print 500 copies 
“on good, clear white paper, and bound in semi-arabesque, with 
black cloth sides . . . and for the cost of production they [Lippin- 
cott] are to be allowed twenty-three cents per copy.”!* The book 
appeared at the end of October, 1851, retailing at one dollar 
a copy. 

The first part of the Reader, consisting of a “General Descrip- 
tion of North Carolina,” employs the device of a travelogue to 
acquaint the children with the various sections of the state. Some 
care has been taken to simplify the language for school use, al- 
though as the section progresses it becomes more involved and 
elaborate. The introductory paragraphs give a fair sample of the 
style and tone: 


Young people generally like to travel. 

All classes and all ages are fond of novelty and variety; but 
— often travel hundreds of miles without finding much of 
either. 

There is, however, in the American Union, a certain State in 
which it is impossible to go far, in any direction, without meet- 
ing with something new and interesting in the aspect of the 
country, and in the character and pursuits of the people. . . . 

This State is North-Carolina; and to travel over it from the 
swamps and lakes and pine-forests of the east, to the high moun- 
tains of the west, would be a delightful and profitable pastime. 

Now, this is what we propose to do; and if our young friends 
will follow us attentively through these pages, we will give them 
a jaunt over a beautiful country, without cost and without 
danger. We will start in the east: population has always traveled 
from the east towards the west.'* 


In his descriptions of the major regions of the state, Wiley 
shows his preference for the small freeholders of the “Upland 





12 Agreement signed by Wiley, July 17, 1851, W. M. Clark MSS; , A. Gilmer to Wiley, 
July 19, 1851, Wiley MSS; both in the Department of Archives and H 

13 Agreement signed by Ly and yay By Grambo and Com a ‘October 7, 1851, 
Wiley MSS. Stereotyping the R Bill from L. Johnson Company, Type 


and Stereotype Founders, Philedetghic, At 9, sesi, Wiley MSS. 
4 Reader, 21. 
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Regions” as against the planters of the east. In very much the 
same exaggerated fashion as he had done in Alamance, he em- 
phasizes the homely virtues of his native region: 


In the humblest log-cabin by the wayside, you will find the 
walls garnished with files of newspapers; and you will find every 
member of the family well versed in the news and politics of the 
day, and acquainted with the general history of the country and 
of the world. Nay, more; you will often find in these log-cabins 
philosophers dressed in homespun. You will find deep, and close, 
and logical thinkers, well-read theologians, and profound states- 
men, who eat the bread they have made themselves, and are 
clothed in garments spun, wove, and sewed by their wives and 
daughters. 

There is a general absence of levity among them; they are a 
grave, and moral, and thinking people."® 


Those who, like Wiley, were interested in the development of 
North Carolina of course laid emphasis on the necessity of 
making the fullest possible use of the material resources of the 
state and of promoting internal improvements such as railroads; 
this necessity is urged throughout the Reader. Linked with the 
development of material resources was the need for an educated 
populace; only by the exploitation of her intellectual resources 
through mass education could North Carolina be developed in 
line with her own interests. Thus, as might be expected, Wiley 
spends a good deal of time in the Reader on the educational 
facilities of North Carolina, describing the state university and 
the schools established by the various denominational groups. 

As the climax to his treatment of the “heaven-descended cause 
of education,” he includes his discussion of the common schools, 
since in the availability of education without cost to the masses 
of the people he finds the basis for North Carolina’s future cul- 
tural leadership. Also, specialists such as geologists, engineers, 
and miners had to be trained so that they could fill the important 
posts in government and industry for which people thus far had 
had to be imported from other states. He urges the children of 
North Carolina to remain within the state and develop its tre- 
mendous resources rather than migrate elsewhere. 





% By “upland regions” he means the piedmont. Wiley always seemed to think of this, his 
own home, as the essence of North Carolina. 
% Reader, 62. 
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Pointing out that already students were coming to North 
Carolina from the other southern states to go to the various 
colleges and academies, he looks forward to the time when the 
work of these institutions together with that of the common 
schools will make the state the very center of southern culture."’ 

Wiley’s final eulogy of North Carolina in this section repre- 
sents the state as a golden mean between North and South, one 
of his favorite ideas: 


It is a land between extremes; it knows not the rigours of a 
Northern winter, and it is free from the tornadoes and earth- 
quakes of the South. Equally exempt it is from the gloomy fanati- 
cism and chilling selfishness of the North, and from the bloody 
scenes and blazing passions of the South.'® 


Part II, “An Historical Sketch of North Carolina,’’® seems 
poorly adapted for the age group which attended the common 
schools. Wiley apparently made no effort to simplify the language 
of this section, as he did in the descriptive sketch of the state.*° 
However, the eulogistic tone of the initial section is maintained: 
North Carolinians are represented as the noblest and most virtu- 
ous of men, and Wiley takes occasion to refute Williamson’s 
charges that they are “riotous and licentious.”** He goes into 
great detail on the subject of the Regulators, presenting a very 
favorable version of their movement.”? It is made to appear that 
North Carolina was almost solely responsible for initiating the 
Revolutionary War, and also for winning it. 


po Among his main sources were: George Bancroft, History of the United States: From the 
Discovery of the American Continent (10 vois. Boston, 1834-1874), three volumes of which 
had been published by 1850; Joseph Seawell Jones, A Defense of the Revolutionary History 
of the State of North Carolina from the Aspersions of Mr. Jefferson (Boston and Raleigh, 
1834); William Henry Foote, Sketches of North Carolina, Historical and Biographical (New 
York, 1846); E. W. Caruthers, A Sketch of the Life and Character of the Rev. David 
Ci , D. D. (Greensboro, 1842); Fordyce M. Hubbard, Life of William Richardson Davie 
(Boston, 1848); Francois-Xavier Martin, The History of North Carolina, from the Earliest 
Period @ vols. New-Orleans, 1829); and Hugh Williamson, The History of North Carolina 


(2 vols. a, 1812). 
”A critic of Reader remarked that in the historical section ond had “lost all sight 
of the urchins whose heads should thereafter be bumped and cracked. ” Raleigh Register, 


7anuary 21, 1852. 
1 Reader, 171. 
2 Upon the publication of the Reader, John H. Wheeler wrote to Wiley commenting on 


this feature of Wiley’s historical account: “I am glad that you have indicated the character 
and conduct of the Regulators. . It is singular in the history of our country, that the 
conduct of these people, after being condemned by Williamson, degraded by Martin, and 
abused by even .. . Chief Justice Marshall, should have after a lapse of eighty years their 
fair fame brightened, their motives and ends vindicated and aS... eulogizei, by justice 
and truth. The pages of Caruthers, and your book, and the documents procured from London 
in mine [Historical Sketches of North Carolina (Philadelphia, 1851)] place the case of the 
Regulators on high and impregnable ground.” John H. Wheeler to Wiley, December 10, 1851, 


Wiley MSS. 
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Part III is made up of “Selections in Prose and Verse.” The 
prose selections, highly moral in tone and calculated to encourage 
the highest virtues, are all by North Carolinians, largely extracts 
from essays and sermons. A few sample titles are: “Integrity 
the Most Important Element of Character,” by William Gaston; 
“Only the True Benefactors of the Human Race Leave a Name 
Grateful to Posterity,” by Robert Strange; “Every Human Heart 
the Seat of Conflict Between the Angel of Good and the Demon 
of Evil,” by James B. Shepard. 

Several essays on the subject of education are included, all of 
which praise the common school system highly. There are also 
a number which fall into the category of state pride and literary 
nationalism. For example: “We Want a North Carolina Spirit,” 
by the Rev. Simeon Colton; “The Importance of a Home Litera- 
ture,” by William Eaton, Jr.; and “The Advantages of State 
Pride,” by W. W. Avery. The remainder of the prose extracts are 
largely descriptions of scenery in North Carolina. 

Many of these prose pieces are by Wiley’s friends, some of 
them relatively unknown even in North Carolina.” The selections 
of poetry are a combination of North Carolina verse and passages 
from Whittier, Longfellow, Addison, Pope, Milton, Young, Thom- 
son, etc. The poems comprise only fifteen pages, and the selec- 
tions, aside from the North Carolina pieces, are very conven- 
tional, many the same as those in other readers then in use. 

Finally the Reader concludes with a miscellaneous group of 
items of the type found in almanacs, probably a heritage from 
the projected gazetteer: chronological tables, glossaries, census 
figures, and a pronouncing vocabulary of North Carolina geo- 
graphical and proper names. 

Some time before its publication, Wiley had sent his manu- 
script to David L. Swain, president of the state university, and 
had received the following reply: 


Your style is an easy one, and your descriptive sketch of the 
state well calculated to make a favorable impression upon the 
youthful mind... . 


* Among these friends were D. M. Barringer, John A. Gilmer, Lawrence Badger, John W. 
Ellis, Henry B. Elliott, and Frank I. Wilson. Wiley wrote to D. F. Caldwell, whose contribu- 
tion had unfortunately been lost, expressing his regret because “I had it in my power to 
honor my friends by putting their names in this book, and it was for this that I was anxious 
to get a piece from you.” Wiley to Caldwell, September 23, 1851, D. F. Caldwell MSS, Duke 
University, Durham. 
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You seem in your historical essay to have made a judicious 
use of the few materials at your command. Your stock however 
is meager in extent, and not always accurate... . 

A perfect history of the State can never be written from ma- 
terials accessible on this side of the Atlantic.** 


Swain offered to give Wiley further suggestions and criticism 
if he wished them, but there is no indication that Wiley discussed 
the Reader further with him before its publication. On November 
8, after it appeared, Swain wrote again, saying that he was 
pleased with the Reader, but felt that it could be greatly improved 
in a second edition. He did not go into detail in his criticism, but 
said that he would “take pleasure when we meet in commending 
its merits, and calling attention to its defects, that you may be 
both encouraged and admonished to amend it.’ 

When Wiley was collecting testimonials from the heads of 
the various schools in the state,2* Swain provided a statement 
which was designed to be used publicly, once more pointing out 
inaccuracies in the historical account, but in general praising 
the work, saying that the introduction of the Reader into the 
common schools would “not merely tend to awaken a more lively 
and general interest in the history of the State, but excite patri- 
otic emotions in the youthful bosom, which cannot be without 
effect upon the character of our future rulers.”** 

William H. Owen, Professor of Languages at Wake Forest Col- 
lege, sent Wiley a flowery endorsement of the Reader, but added 
a critical personal note: 


The above will do for buncomb—now for a little private remark 
between ourselves. Whilst I think that you have done your part 
admirably well with your very meager materials—I must whisper 
in your year [sic] that many of the contributions of our dis- 
tinguished men are absolutely poor I was going to say con- 
temptible. This is their fault not yours. Allow me to suggest a 
new edition as soon as possible.?* 


*D. L. Swain to Wiley, January 12, 1851, Wiley MSS. 

*% Swain to Wiley, November 8, 1851, Wiley MSS. A new edition never appeared; although 
the book was reprinted several times, only minor changes were made. 

% Albert Smedes (of St. Mary’s school in Raleigh) to Wiley, October 28, 1851, Wiley MSS; 
President Fory (of the spews Female Collegiate Institute in Murfreesboro) to Wiley, 
October 29, 1851, Wiley MSS 

= Swain to Wiley, n.d., Wiley MSS. Wiley apparently later asked Swain if he might delete 
some of the less complimentary passages in this testimonial; Swain replied: “I cannot say 
that I have any great objection to your printing my criticism, in the manner you propose. I 
think however that it is better calculated to advance your purposes in its present chen 
The tricks of publishers are so well understood at the present day that a fragmentary notice 
gives rise at once to a suspicion. .. .” Swain to Wiley, January 14, 1852, Wiley M 

% William H. Owen to Wiley, October, 1851, Wiley MSS. 
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After thus castigating the calibre of the selections which Wiley 
had included, Owen remarked: “I must plead firstly a little 
selfishness in desiring a second edition. I shall ever regret that 
I furnished no Article for the first and wish to atone for the 
neglect by appearing in the next... .” He went on to put his 
finger on one of the most obvious defects of the Reader in so 
far as it was intended for school use: “I think you might greatly 
improve upon the first [edition] by simplifying the language 
and reducing the redundancy of your narrative... .”” 

John H. Wheeler, whose Historical Sketches of North Carolina 
appeared about the same time, wrote to Wiley praising the 
Reader, but questioning a number of points of historical ac- 
curacy which seemed doubtful to him. Most important of these 
was Wiley’s “account of the female adventurer who passed her- 
self off as sister to the Queen in 1772.”°° Wheeler also pointed 
out that Wiley seemed to have followed his own sketch of the 
state of “Frankland” very closely and should have acknowledged 
his debt.*? He ended, however, by stating that he would intro- 
duce the Reader into the schools in his district (in his capacity 
as county superintendent) .*? 

Wiley probably did not receive Wheeler’s criticisms with par- 
ticularly good grace, since he resented what he thought to be 
Wheeler’s appropriation of some of his own ideas. In September 
he had written to Caldwell from Philadelphia: 


I know my book will deserve success: hence I hope—. Still I am 
often melancholy: the world knows little of the unjustice done 
me by Wheeler. That he stole my thunder there is ample evidence ; 
and he has copied me in almost all things—. You saw my circular, 
well, Wheeler came on here with a chronology and census and 
gravely advised me to get something of the kind. He had never 
dreamed of them till he saw my circular; and that caused him to 
stop in Washington and get them. And then his impudence in 
advising me to get something of the kind! But that is a mere 


* William H. Owen to Wiley, October, 1851, Wiley MSS. 

*® One would think that Wheeler would have been acquainted with Martin's History, from 
which Wiley took this incident. See Martin, The History of North Carolina, Il, 292-293. Wiley 
had also developed the incident at some length in Roanok 

“\ Wheeler is correct; Wiley’s sketch of “Frankland” is a brief rg ee of Wheeler's and 
follows it point by point. Although Wheeler’s work appeared iley’s, many of the 
Historical Sketches had been published during the p ing year in the newspapers of the 
state. Four months before the publication of their respective works, Wheeler wrote to Wiley 
inviting him to meet him in Chapel Hill to examine some documents he had from England, 
relative to North Carolina’s role in the Revolution, and also remarking that he would like 
Wiley’s advice as to a sketch which was to be included in his Historical Sketches. Wheeler to 
Wiley, May 30, 1851, Wiley MSS. 

* Wheeler to Wiley, December 10, 1851, Wiley MSS. 
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bagetelle: I mention it to show the nature of the man. I troubled 
the waters and he stepped in before me.** 


A note from Lippincott, Grambo and Company, who were also 
publishing Wheeler’s book, indicates that Wiley was vitally 
interested in having the Reader appear before the Historical 
Sketches: “Col. Wheeler’s book will be out this week. You have 
about ten days start of his.’’*4 

The Reader received a good deal of attention, for the most part 
quite favorable. It was Wiley’s patriotic motif which received 
most approbation from the newspaper editors of the state. Many 
also called attention to the fact that the Reader was more than 
a conventional schoolbook : 


While it modestly purports to be a school reader, it embraces an 
amount of historical and other information relative to the State 
of North Carolina which can be found in no other single volume— 
indeed, it would require diligent research into many volumes to 


come at it.*® 


Almost the same comment was made by Norton’s Literary Adver- 
tiser of New York.** 

The leading Whig paper in the state, the Raleigh Register, re- 
viewed the book immediately upon publication, saying that it 
had “long been anxiously expected”’ and that it lived up to the 
high expectations which its announcement had aroused. The 
editorial particularly praised Wiley’s “faithful and minute 
history of the State” and his “life like delineation of the character 
of the People.’** The faithfulness of the historical account was 
less unreservedly endorsed by certain other reviewers, but there 
were few objections—although those were rather violent ones— 
to Wiley’s delineation of North Carolina character. 

The leading Democratic paper, the Standard, hoped that the 
Reader would be circulated widely because of “its facts, its ap- 
peals to patriotism, its descriptions of localities and scenery, its 
delineations of the noble virtues of our people, its rapid but 





% Wiley to D. F. Caldwell, September 23, 1851, Caldwell MSS. 

% Lippincott to Wiley, October 29, 1851, Wiley MSS I, Southern Historical Collection. As 
things turned out, Wiley reaily had little to fear from Wheeler’s rivalry. Wheeler’s book was 
almost universally damned as an inaccurate, narrowly partisan and indiscriminate hodge- 
podge. See, for example, Raleigh Times, February 7, 1852, for a wittily demolishing review: 
also Wilmington Journal, December 9, 25, 1851. 

% Raleigh Register, November 12, 1851, quoting the Christian Statesman. 

% Raleigh Register, January 28, 1852, quoting Norton’s Literary Advertiser, December 15, 


1851. 
%t Raleigh Register, October 29, 1851. 
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glowing sketches of the history and resources of the state,” etc.** 
The Raleigh Times stressed the point that the youth of North 
Carolina were well acquainted with the history and geography 
of virtually every place except their own state, of which they 
were almost as ignorant as was the rest of the country; Wiley’s 
Reader thus filled a long-felt need.*® 

Somewhat more qualified praise is to be found in two Wilming- 
ton papers, which carefully limited the pretensions of Wiley’s 
book to the schoolroom, in contrast to other claims that its publi- 
cation was a literary event of general importance. The Wilming- 
ton Herald urged that the Reader be “adopted as a Class Book 
in all our primary schools,” but hastened to add: 


Now we do not mean to speak in the language of unqualified 
praise or to class this production beyond the place justly obtained 
by its merits; it is not free from errors or imperfections, but we 
really consider it as admirably filling a hiatus in the ordinary 
range of instruction... .*° 


The Daily Journal adopted the same tone: it too advocated the 
use of the Reader in the schools throughout the state, but never- 
theless qualified its praise: 


A book of this kind is not to be criticised according to those 
aesthetic principles, by which works of a purely literary charac- 
ter, intended for sages and philosophers, are tried. The only 
question of importance to be solved in its review, is, does it 
answer the purpose for which it claims to be intended?" 


W. D. Cooke, the publisher of the Weekly Post, which Wiley 
was then editing, inserted a highly favorable review of the 
Reader from the Drawing Room Journal of Philadelphia. He 
prefaced the insertion with the remark that since Wiley was too 
modest to insert it himself, Cooke had taken the liberty of pre- 
senting it to Wiley’s many North Carolina friends. The Drawing 
Room Journal dramatically began: “Most of our readers have 
probably heard of Congressional speeches from Buncombe; but 
who ever read a North Carolina book?” It then went on to admit 
its own ignorance of the history, customs, and literature of 


% North Carolina Standard, ey 29, 1851. 

® Raleigh Times, January 15, 185: 

© Raleigh Register, December 31, i512, qocting the Wilmington Herald. 
“ Daily eovad (Wilmington), November 22, 1. 
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North Carolina, but pointed out that now, fortunately, such 
ignorance could be removed by the book under review— 


... Which gives evidence of high literary attainments, abounding 
in emanations of decided genius. It is edited by C. H. Wiley, a 
native of North Carolina, who has shown in it that he is an 
elegant and able writer, and an intense North Carolinian; and the 
prose extracts from eminent citizens of the State, are often 
models of style, chaste and nervous, and give a complete treatise 
on all the moral, social, and political duties. Why have we not 
heard more of these writers and orators of the Old State? ... 
We repeat, it is the book of a peng’ \ ee the out- 
pouring of an ardent and patriotic heart. . 


Nine months after the publication of the book, there appeared 
in the Southern Quarterly Review an appraisal which added 
nothing new to the criticism of the Reader, but which commented 
on the book’s reception: “We learn with pleasure that the 
patriotism of the people has amply seconded that of the editor 
of this little volume, by giving it a friendly welcome in all the 
counties of the State.’’** 

Public reaction to the Reader was not entirely favorable, how- 
ever; the book provided the immediate occasion for a spirited 
discussion of the whole subject of literary localism and state 
patriotism as it was manifesting itself in North Carolina. 

This discussion was touched off by a series of letters to the 
Raleigh Register by an individual who signed himself “Fitz 
Van Winkle.”’** In his first letter on the subject of literary pro- 
vincialism, “Fitz” said that North Carolina, after so many years 
of scornful and contemptuous treatment, was now suddenly in 
danger of becoming even more laughable as a result of the ex- 
travagant eulogies which some of her native sons were heaping 
upon her. He singled out, as an example of the kind of localistic 
trumpeting which he was attacking, the following passage from 
Wiley’s Reader: 

The North-Carolina character, much as it has been misrepre- 


sented, is unequalled by any in the world. Take it in the valley 
of the Mississippi, and in the far West, and it is proverbial for 





“@ Weekly Post, December 27, 1851, quoting the Drawing Room Journal. This review, about 
the most extravagant which the Reader received, may have been written by one of Wiley’s 
Philadelphia literary friends. It is difficult, however, to be sure that there is not a slight 
tongue-in-cheek element in it. 

Quarterly Review, VI (July, 1852), 265. 

“The identity of “Fitz” aroused considerable speculation among Wiley and his friends. 
Although it was never established with certainty, suspicion finally came to rest on Dr. Joseph 
Hooper of the state university. W. D. Cooke to Wiley, January 3. 7, 13, 1852, Wiley MSS. 
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honesty, probity, and honour; and to it does the great South-west 
owe much, if not most, of its real greatness. There is no other 
people so honest and so reliable; and while they are the most un- 
assuming, the least ambitious, and the least ostentatious of all 
the races of the world, they are, undoubtedly, among the very 
bravest. ... 

To these elements are added an unconquerable love of liberty, 
and a strong religious sense; an ardent attachment to the freedom 
of law, and an intellectual or mental piety. . . . 

Such are the elements of the North-Carolina character— 
elements which have not yet received their final polish, or been 
developed into the highest state of which they are easily suscepti- 
ble. Much, however, as this character has been withdrawn from 
the gaze of mankind, it has had its effect in fixing the destinies 
of the world: it set the ball of the Revolution in motion, and it 
has, over much of this continent, carried law and religion, and 
opposed itself a sturdy barrier to the wild, erratic, licentious 
tendencies of the age. It is the very salt of the South-west, and 
the fairest and sweetest blossoms of humanity in the great Mis- 
sissippi valley have sprung from it... .*° 


With a good deal of justification, “Fitz’’ pointed out that if such 
extravagant language appeared in a book “got up by a Virginian, 
South Carolinian, New Yorker, or Massachusetts man, it would 
excite disgust as a mark of overweening arrogance, or be laughed 
at as a proof of swollen vanity : and would directly provoke taunt- 
ing and satirical remarks.”** He then proceeded to attack the 
proponents of North Carolina’s economic self-sufficiency, which 
he declared impossible because of physiographic factors. He 
objected to those who, like Wiley, insisted upon encouraging 
home manufactures despite the fact, he said, that these would be 
inferior to those available elsewhere. 

Wiley replied in the Weekly Post with vehemence, remarking 
sarcastically that an awakening in the form of economic ex- 
pansion and literary activity in North Carolina seemed to trouble 
“Fitz.” Wiley actually made little effort to reply to “Fitz’s” 
charges of literary provincialism and ignorance of economic 
fact. Instead he immediately raised the argument to the abstract 
plane of state loyalty, a plane upon which most of “Fitz’s” an- 
tagonists continued to move during the entire controversy. Wiley 
accused “Fitz” of attempting to repress all aspirations, economic 
and literary, of North Carolinians, and closed by urging that 





* Reader, 222. 
“ Raleigh Register, December 24, 1851. 
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“Fitz” reveal his name so that North Carolinians would know 
this traitor in their midst. 

Also possibly as an answer to “Fitz,” Wiley inserted an edi- 
torial in the Post entitled “Cause and Effect,” describing the 
influence produced by the Reader. Many, according to the edi- 
torial, who had planned to leave North Carolina for the West 
and Southwest, had, as a result of the Reader’s glowing descrip- 
tion of the resources and beauties of their home state, developed 
a new appreciation for the merits of North Carolina and had 
resolved to remain.** 

In a letter to John W. Ellis, Wiley set forth his purpose in pre- 
senting North Carolina in the brilliant colors which he had used 
in the Reader, offering a slightly different defense against 
“Fitz’s” charges from that of the blind state-loyalty appeal which 
he adopted in his public editorials. He was aware, he explained, 
that the glowing passages to which “Fitz” objected were not 
actually a realistic description of present conditions, but rather 
a hopeful prognostication; the Reader was intended to produce 
a kind of pious deception, to serve as an instrument for molding 
the favorable attitude which was an essential ingredient in the 
future development of the state: 


North Carolina may not be exactly what I have represented her: 
but the youth of the State will work it up to any standard which 
their text books form in their minds. A State will be sure to be- 
come what its youthful inhabitants are taught to believe that it 
is; and if they are taught to think they inhabit a wilderness such 
their country will become whatever be its advantages.* 


“Fitz’s” second letter expressed further objections to the nar- 
row sectionalism of Wiley’s Reader, but directed most of its 
jibes this time at Wheeler’s Historical Sketches, thus placing 
Wiley in the same camp with his erstwhile rival.5° The appear- 
ance of “Fitz’s” third letter occasioned an advance apology from 
Seaton Gales, editor of the Register, to Wiley. Gales wrote that he 
was in no way responsible for “Fitz’s” sentiments, but that, for 
reasons which he could not explain, he had felt compelled to 
publish his letters. He said he had always had a very high 


* Weekly Post, December 27, 1851. 

“8 Weekly Post, December 27, 1851. 

# Wiley to John W. Ellis, cneaty 7, 1852, Ellis MSS. 
% Raleigh Register, December $1, 1851. 
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opinion of Wiley’s literary abilities, and he hoped that Wiley 
would understand his position.™ 

The reason Gales felt such an apology necessary is evident 
upon reading “Fitz’s” third letter, which went beyond a discussion 
of the merits of the Reader itself to attack also Wiley’s ability 


as a writer of fiction. 

“Fitz” began by denouncing Wiley’s inclusion in the Reader of 
many selections by North Carolinians which possessed absolutely 
no literary merit. He then went on to ridicule Wiley’s attempt to 
intimidate in advance the critics of the Reader and, in fact, the 
critics of any North Carolina writer. Wiley had said in his in- 
troduction: 


Some there will be who will war on such designs even as the 
Tories of the Revolution, now damned to an eternity of infamy, 
warred on the champions of Independence. Unerring instinct, 
which governs especially the brute creation, leads some to the 
vocation of critics. These, too feeble to build and under a neces- 
sity to labor, maintain a sickly and filthy existence in the world 
of letters, by picking out carious spots in the fabrics of better 
men. ... There are a few of another class, who profess to be too 
good and worthy for their State; men who look on their mother 
as a shame to them, and who make a merit of scandalizing her 
before the world. . . . The authors of their own State, of course, 
they despise; nor would they have tolerated Milton or Shake- 
speare had they been their fellow citizens and neighbors.™ 


“Fitz” caustically commented on Wiley’s power of logic: 


We venture to think that it is a non sequitur to infer, that every 
one questioning Mr. Wiley’s title to the monopoly of literary 
patronage, must of necessity have been a Tory in the Revolution 
—must have been insensible to the merits of Milton and Shake- 
speare, had those mighty geniuses sprung up by his side. 


“Fitz” allowed himself some grudging admission of certain 
merits on Wiley’s part as to style and purpose: 


As to Mr. Wiley’s own contributions . . . we are not disposed to 
deny him merit as a writer of real history, as a describer of 
natural scenery, and as a compiler of valuable statistics. He is a 
master of considerable richness of language and vigor of style; 
and certainly his zeal to kindle our partiality for our own native 

© Seaton Gales to Wiley, January 9, 1852, Wiley MSS. In the Register on the day that 
“Fitz's” letter appeared, an editorial note said the same thing, that the Register was in no 


way responsible for the attitude of “Fitz,” and that all were aware that the paper had never 
tried in the slightest way to detract from Mr. Wiley’s reputation. Raleigh Register, January 
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State, by setting forth all its real excellencies and advantages, 
is truly commendable. 

He reiterated, however, his objections to Wiley’s “excess of zeal, 
as transporting him beyond the bounds of discretion.” The faint 
praise which he allowed Wiley as historian and statistician was 
made the more damning by the slashing attack which followed 
upon an original literary contribution by Wiley to the Weekly 
Post, “Redwood the Regulator: or The Wizard of the Pilot.” 
Turning the Post’s own words against Wiley, “Fitz” agreed with 
the editors in their condemnation of the trashy fiction which had 
been inundating the South; and yet, he said, Wiley’s romance was 
nothing more than a production of the very type condemned, 
the only difference being the local scene portrayed. Thus he 
contemptuously dismissed Wiley’s pretensions as a creator of 
fiction : 


We would not . . . pluck a single leaf from any laurels to which 
Mr. Wiley may be worthily entitled. But this story of the Wizard 
of the Pilot convinces us that he is not destined to excel in the 
walks of fiction, and we sincerely advise him to confine himself 
to the utilitarian channel of matter of fact, where he is qualified 
to be more useful. We cannot discover in what respect novels and 
tales are more profitable because the author lives and the scene 
is laid in North Carolina. .. .™ 


Immediately after “Fitz’s” first letter, James Waddell®* came 
to Wiley’s defense in a letter to the Post signed “Southerner.” 
Against “Fitz’s” attacks on home literature and home products, 
he argued that a state situated like North Carolina should 
emulate the Dutch and the Swiss by attempting to make itself 
virtually self-sufficient, rather than continue its “commercial 
vassalage.’’®5 


Several letters in defense of Wiley’s position were also written 
to other Raleigh papers, primarily upholding his North Carolina 
zeal. A sarcastic reply to “Fitz Van Winkle” appeared under 
the signature of “Fitz Van Fizzle”; it opened by commending 
“Fitz” for his bold attack on the “lamentable folly” of “im- 
provement” in North Carolina, which would interfere with the 
providential arrangement by which the state contributed to the 





S Raleigh Register, January 14, 1852. 

% Identified by Cooke. W. D. Cooke to Wiley, January 3, 1852, Wiley MSS. Waddell was a 
teacher at the Institution for the Deaf, Dumb, and Blind, of which Cooke was principal. 

% Weekly Post, December 27, 1851. 
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enrichment of other states. He pronounced himself in agreement 
with “Fitz” that North Carolina “always was a miserable place, 
is now a very shabby State, and always will be a sort of Rogue’s 
Harbor... .”” So desperate was the situation of North Carolinians 
that the problem could not be solved even by emigration, since 
the stigma of their origin would follow them to other states. 
Therefore he proposed this remedy : 


That the sovereignty of the State be disbanded, and her name 
blotted out, and that the next Legislature call a Convention of the 
people, to petition Virginia and South Carolina to appoint Com- 
missioners to divide our territory and hand over a half to each 
of their States.** 


Another correspondent, “Voontor,” conjectured that “Fitz” 
was undoubtedly an old fogey who was concerned with maintain- 
ing his own aristocratic privileges—which were threatened by 
the upsurge of vitality in the state—and pictured him holding 
forth at great length, with the aid of heavy meals and much 
claret, to his small circle of fogeyish admirers. ““Voontor” satiri- 
cally expressed pity for Wiley, Wheeler, and other victims of 
“Fitz’s” wrath, but insisted that their attempt to inflate the North 
Carolinian ego was a crime fully deserving of the horrible death 
which “Fitz” would no doubt mete out to them.” 

Another sarcastic letter appeared in the Post, over the signa- 
ture of “Q,” advocating, instead of dividing North Carolina be- 
tween Virginia and South Carolina, as “Van Fizzle” had recom- 
mended, that the state be auctioned off, the proceeds be used to 
settle the poor inhabitants elsewhere, and “aliens” be imported 
who would be more tractable to “Fitz’s” recommendations. If 
this scheme should prove impracticable, “Q” suggested that the 
permanent position of state critic be established, the main func- 
tion of the office being to remind North Carolinians of their 
failings and teach them to “know their places.” “Q” particularly 
emphasized that “the rough country boys of North Carolina” 
must cherish no presumptuous literary ambitions. “Let us learn 
... that however favorable the soil of our State may be to the 
growth of critics, it must for centuries, remain barren of authors 
and original literature.’’®* 


% Raleigh Register, January 7, 1852. 
™ Raleigh Times, January 16, 1852. 
% North Carolina Star (Raleigh), January 28, 1852, quoting the Weekly Post. 
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This letter from “Q”’ occasioned an editorial in the North Caro- 
lina Star (Raleigh), expressing faith in North Carolina’s future 
and mentioning the “noble beginning’”’ which had been made by 
some of her talented sons, among them Wiley with his Reader. 
The editorial dismissed “Fitz’s” ilk with the customary appeal to 
state loyalty: North Carolina could be great, and “whoever 
doubts it is a traitor to her interests.”™ 

Two letters signed “Pax Vobiscum” took what appeared to be 
a conciliatory role in the controversy between Wiley and “Fitz,” 
although questioning the wisdom of over-ardent defense of local 
literary efforts. In his first letter “Pax” attacked the whole 
conception of literary nationalism, arguing that a literary “tariff” 
would not improve the home product: “Will the purchase of an 
author’s silly or indifferent productions stimulate him to greater 
excellence?” He hoped, however, that the current controversy 
could be settled “without the use of deadly weapons” or the 
division of the state between South Carolina and Virginia.® 

In his second letter “Pax” said that Wiley had not been given 
enough credit for his plan in the Reader, and that the idea of 
producing such a book specifically for the schools of North Caro- 
lina was highly praiseworthy. Wiley should realize, nevertheless, 
that some of his glowing eulogies of his native state and those by 
others could be sacrificed “to the knife of Fitz Van Winkle” and 
a second edition of the book be thereby greatly improved. “Pax” 
went on to appraise the historical portion of the Reader: 


Mr. Wiley has produced the very best narrative of the annals 
of North Carolina which has yet seen light; it is, however, no 
history. Everything is couleur de rose. The annalist would have 
his readers believe and perhaps believes himself that there never 
has been a native born North Carolina rascal from 1584 down. 


“Pax” doubted if Wiley ever paused to simplify his language for 
schoolroom use, and he thought that most of the extracts by other 
North Carolina writers and orators were “execrable.”®™ 

Wiley seems to have thought that “Pax” was “Fitz” under a 
new guise. He remarked that “Fitz” had retreated in confusion, 
“but it is supposed that he has come to his own relief in a new 





% North Carolina Star (Raleigh), January 28, 1852. 

© Raleig . Register, January 14, 1852. 

a Raleigh Register, January 21, 1852. ““Pax’s” criticisms of the Reader are similar to those 
which W m H. Owen of Wake Forest had written to Wiley; it is quite possible that Owen 
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mask, and under a name calculated to terrify those who do not 
understand the dead languages.”’® 

After the letters of “Pax” the controversy was allowed to die 
down ; “Fitz’’ may have found it advisable to drop his attacks on 
literary provincialism because of the heated charges as to his 
loyalty which were generated by the whole affair. “Fitz” of 
course had a good deal of abstract right on his side; literary 
nationalism, whether North Carolinian or any other kind, always 
had a tendency to gather up a good deal of chaff along with work 
of genuine merit, and to make insufficient distinction between 
them. In this particular case it may be noted that most of those 
who sided against “Fitz” seemed to concentrate their praise for 
the Reader more upon its intended object than upon its intrinsic 
merit. 

To further the sale of the Reader Wiley made vigorous efforts 
to have the superintendents of common schools in the various 
counties of the state adopt it officially. He made a proposal to 
give the copyright and the plates of the Reader to the Literary 
Board without charge, if the Board would first order twelve 
copies of the book for every school district in the state—approxi- 
mately twenty thousand copies—at the retail price of one dollar.™ 
This would have been over three times as many copies as were 
actually sold during the time that Wiley held the copyright. 
Wiley’s proposal was hailed by the Mountain Banner (Ruther- 
fordton) as “a magnificent offer from one of the most devoted 
of North Carolina’s sons—one who seems to have nothing so 
much at heart as the interests of his native state.”"* However, 
Wiley’s magnanimity does not seem quite so impressive when 
one realizes that he would have made a tidy profit from the 
initial sale of the twenty thousand copies, without the payment 
of any agents’ fees. At least the offer would scarcely have in- 
volved the “sacrifice” on his part which the Banner praised him 
for. 

This plan was not, however, accepted by the Literary Board, 
and Wiley made offers to individual counties; for example, he 
suggested to the school superintendents of Guilford County that 
if they would buy $400 worth of Readers at sixty-five cents each, 


© Weekly Post, January 24, 1852. 

thes ng to Lyndon Swaim, December 29, 1851, typed copy, Mary C. Wiley MSS, private 
col ion. 

“ Raleigh Register, January 14, 1852, quoting the Mountain Banner (Rutherfordton). 
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he would then sell them Readers at thirty-five cents a copy until 
the copyright expired.® 

This offer was not accepted either. However, the Reader was 
adopted by some counties, and Wiley’s expectation of its success 
is indicated by a new agreement with Lippincott, just one month 
after the initial publication of five hundred copies, to print an 
additional four thousand on the same terms, making some cor- 
rections that Wiley had indicated.** By November, 1853, when 
Wiley relinquished his interest in the book, 5,543 copies of the 
Reader had been distributed to agents throughout the state, out 
of an edition of 6,000 which had been printed. 

Although the Reader was not officially adopted in more than a 
few counties, it gradually came into general use; but this was 
mainly after Wiley had relinquished his copyright, and his 
financial returns on the book were not great.” 

While the Reader was in preparation in 1850 and 1851 Wiley 
was serving in the legislature as a Whig member from Guilford 
County, and during this session he introduced a bill to provide 
for the appointment of a superintendent of common schools, to 
which post he hoped to be elected.”° The bill did not pass at this 
time, but was approved at the 1852 session, at which time Wiley 
was elected superintendent. 

As the copyright holder of a textbook already in use in many 
parts of the state, Wiley was placed in a rather delicate position 
with regard to recommending textbooks. In an open letter to the 
county superintendents in March, 1853, he remarked that he was 
authorized by law to recommend texts: 
































The reasons for investing this authority in some one, are obvious 
to all experienced teachers; and many of these, in view of exist- 
ing difficulties, are even of opinion that some one should have the 
power of prescribing, absolutely, what books should be used.” 


hind to Lyndon Swaim, December 29, 1851, typed copy, Mary C. Wiley MSS, private 


o Wiley to John W. Ellis, December 9, 1851, Ellis pape. 
® Lippincott to Wiley, November 7, 18651, Wiley M 

® Memorandum in Wiley’s handwriting, Wiley M 

® It is extremely difficult to ascertain just how —-. Wiley realized from the sale of the 
Reader, because of the great variations in agreements with his agents and because of the 
heavy freight charges which he had to pay; however, it can be estimated that he made fifteen 
to twenty cents on each of the —_— sold—which would not have been all of the 5,543 dis- 
tributed when he sold the , oanatig t. The ultimate price for which he sold it, $600, was not 
paid for the initial stereotyping, so that his total profit on the 













—_ $200 more than he had 
probably was not much more than $1,000. 
bo Wile to his mother, Mrs. Anne Wiley, December 6, 1850, Mary C. Wiley MSS, private 
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7 North Carolina Standard, March 30, 1853. 
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This power of prescribing “absolutely,” however, Wiley did not 
have; the bill creating his post, passed by the legislature in 1852, 
had specifically omitted that portion of the 1850 bill which would 
have given the superintendent that power. Wiley wrote to Gov- 
ernor David S. Reid: “I am perplexed in regard to the form of 
suggestion as to books—teachers are calling on me for advice 
while you seem to be rather of opinion that it is not proper to give 
it. If I advise, it will be merely in the way of suggestions, &c.’’™ 

The North Carolina Reader did not appear on Wiley’s first list 
of recommended books. Since he was the author, he felt that he 
could not safely include it so long as he would derive any financial 
benefit from it. To dissociate himself from the Reader, he pro- 
posed to Governor Reid that he sell the copyright. As the work 
was widely used and designed specifically for the children of 
North Carolina, he would then like to recommend it, in conjunc- 
tion with one or more elementary readers to be compiled by Pro- 
fessor Hubbard of the university. In emphasizing the value of 
such a series, he pointed out the danger of anti-southern bias 
in many readers then in use: “. . . many of these—two to my 


certain knowledge—contain doctrines striking at the root of our 
Southern Institutions: in one the Higher Law doctrine is dis- 
tinctly laid down.”’"* He asked for Reid’s opinion of his plan to 
dispose of the copyright of the Reader: 


... the plan I propose, will not be advantageous to myself, except, 
of course, as a North-Carolinian: I once refused more than four 
times six hundred dollars for the copyright of my work, & with- 
out being pushed by me, it would be worth to me very con- 
siderably more than the sum proposed. 

I once thought of giving it to the Literary Fund; but after 
much reflection, I felt that, in my situation, it would not be just 
to give away entirely the proceéds of my labor. 

If I were more independent I would be glad to do so, confident 
especially, that the kind of readers proposed will make a revolu- 
tion in the State." 


7 Wiley to David S. Reid, July 24, 1853, Governors’ Papers, North Carolina Department of 
Archives and History. 

As superintendent, Wiley felt that he was not the person to complete the series of 
readers himself, as he had previously planned to do. Hubbard agreed to do two numbers of 
the series, to precede Wiley’s Reader, which was to be the most advanced. Wiley in 1855, 
however, claimed to have “made over’ both volumes himself (“Third Annual Report of the 
General Superintendent of Common Schools,” 10, Legislative Documents, 1856-1857). These 
readers appeared in 1855. They are similar to the other elementary readers of the day, con- 
taining short selections of prose and verse, without any particular emphasis upon North 
Carolina, although they retain the title of North Carolina Readers. 

™ Wiley to Reid, July 24, 1853, Governors’ Papers. 

™ Wiley to Reid, July 24, 1853, Governors’ Papers. 
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In March, 1853, Wiley had offered to sell the copyright to Lip- 
pincott and Grambo for $500 plus the balance of $872.69 which 
he owed them for books which had been sent out. Lippincott 
respectfully declined the offer.”* In December, 1853, he succeeded 
in selling the copyright to A. S. Barnes and Company of New 
York, for $600, and Barnes agreed to purchase from Lippincott 
the remaining unsold copies. Barnes remarked: 


We presume, there will be no obsticle [sic] to prevent you from 
issuing your circular™ at as early a date as you choose—after 
making an entire disposal of your interest in the book. In this 
connection we cannot but express our admiration of the high 
ground you have taken in regard to the total freedom of your 
position, from all pecuniary interest in books. It is an example 
worthy of all imitation.” 


Important as the Reader was as a textbook, its reception at the 
time of its publication indicates that it was considered, by its 
critics and admirers alike, to be even more important as a mani- 
festation of North Carolinian patriotism and literary inde- 
pendence. As in all of his writing, Wiley was in the Reader 
tilting with the William Byrd delineation of North Carolina 
character and with other derogatory commentators on North 
Carolina. In his exaltation of the state as possessing all possible 
virtues and resources, he no doubt indulged at times in somewhat 
ridiculous hyperbole; but, as he himself suggested, it could be 
argued that a certain amount of exaggeration was necessary for 
purposes of emphasis. The enthusiastic confidence expressed by 
the Reader in North Carolina’s agricultural and industrial po- 
tentialities may have had some effect, as has been maintained, in 
reducing the large-scale emigration from the state. Certainly 
its geographical and historical sketches, however roseate, brought 
together a considerable amount of concrete information to serve 
as a frame of reference for the rising wave of state pride. 





7% Lippincott to Wiley, March 28, 1853, Wiley MSS. 
7 Perhaps this refers to Wiley’s “Second Letter of Instructions,”” which appeared at the 


end of January, 1854, and which did include the Reader among the list of recommended 


texts. 
7% A. S. Barnes to Wiley, December 24, 1853, Wiley MSS. 











THE LAND VALUATIONS OF IREDELL COUNTY IN 1800 


By HUGH HILL WOOTEN 


Studies of early agriculture which have been carried out in the 
southern United States frequently fail to give much idea of the 
purchase of land, development of farms, degree of improvement, 
and manner of life of farmers in the back country or western 
frontier of the time. This is particularly true of the North Caro- 
lina piedmont, where the family-sized farm settlement pattern 
was quite different from that of the coastal plain plantation 
areas. 

The absence of adequate written accounts covering the settle- 
ment and the land records of the piedmont from 1740 to 1840 
deprives students and citizens of information which would help 
in an understanding of the development of the region. While the 
possibilities of evolving a history of land development in the 
North Carolina piedmont are limited, there are many opportuni- 
ties to study public land records, to assemble family papers, and 
to trace some important steps in the improvement and settlement 
of the region. Much additional information can be obtained from 
land valuations, surveyors’ notes, family and church histories, 
personal letters, and land papers such as deeds, wills, inventories 
of sales, and farm accounts. A wealth of material is buried in the 
record books and files of the county courthouses and in old papers 
stored away in the homes of the area. Inquiry in this and other 
counties in the piedmont doubtless would yield much similar data 
essential for an understanding of the land history of this im- 
portant region. 

In this paper emphasis is placed upon land use and ownership 
in Iredell County in 1800, as revealed by the County Land Valua- 
tion Book for that year, supplemented by land records and other 
papers. Family papers, deeds, surveyors’ notes, farm accounts, 
and old letters made available through the kindness of two 
citizens of the county did much to clarify the information in the 
public records.’ 


1Land Valuations of Iredell County, North Carolina, 1800, For a Direct Tax, Alexander 
Hunter, Clerk, 112 pp. This is a manuscript book listing the names and acreages of all 
landowners prepared by six county assessors for assessment of a special direct tax for 
national defense authorized by the Congress in July, 1798. For details on this tax refer to: 
John Bach McMaster, A History of the People of the United States from the Revolution to 
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LAND DEVELOPMENT IN 1800 


The typical features of a North Carolina piedmont county in 
1800—forest-clad hills, family-sized farms, fields, pastures and 
meadows fenced with wooden rails, log houses and barns, with 
nearby springs, red clay roads, with here and there a gristmill 
and blacksmith shop to supply the needs of the community—are 
thrown into bold relief by the land valuation book of Iredell 
County for that year. The land valuation book for 1800 lists 996 
farms, 6 stores, 13 sawmills, 4 tanneries, 34 mills, 53 stillhouses, 
49 blacksmith shops, and 25 shops of various other kinds, such 
as wagon, wheelwright, cooper, gunsmith, carpenter, hatter, 
potter, saddler, and shoe shops. 

By 1800 cleared land in Iredell County averaged perhaps fifty 
to sixty acres per farm, and many larger areas were being used 
as pasture.* One of the most stupendous achievements was the 
clearing by hand labor of about sixty thousand acres of the forest 
for fields, and the cutting of timber and building of houses, barns, 
fences, and roads in a wilderness area. Family-sized farms 
operated by their owners were predominant. 

So rapid was the development that by 1800 the pioneer stage 
was passing. Already people were beginning to push out upon 
the steeper hill lands and small mountains to the north and west, 
or to move across the Appalachian Mountains to Tennessee and 
Kentucky. Although over three-fourths of the county was still 
tree-covered, many fenced fields and pastures, orchards, well- 
built frame houses, and large barns were in evidence. A few vil- 
lages had begun to take form at important crossroad centers, and 
strictly subsistence agriculture was passing. 

The following quotation from George Washington’s diary was 
descriptive of nearby localities in Iredell, Rowan, Mecklenburg, 





the civil War (6 vols. New York, 1897) II. passim; and William Hoyt The Papers of 
Archibald D. Murphey (2 vols., Raleigh, 1914), 11, 164-166. 

The copy of Land Valuations of Iredell County, 1800, was preserved among books and papers 
of the Robert and James Hill families and passed down to a descendant, Mr. James R. Hill, 
248 North Center Street, Statesville, who kindly made the book available for study in prep- 
aration of this paper. Miss Mattie R. Hall, 237 Bost Street, Statesville, also gave valuable 
help by lending a collection of papers relating to the Adams, Hall, McClelland, and Stevenson 
families, including surveyors’ notes, land plats and deeds by William McClelland, Iredell 
County surveyor in 1800, and an original manuscript map by William Sharpe showing the 
location of the homes of 196 families of Fourth Creek Congrezation in 17738. 

20. E. Baker, “Rural-Urban Migration and the National Welfare,” Annals, Association of 
American Geographers (1983), 59-126; special studies of land use (partly unpublished) made 
by Dr. Baker for the Graphic Summaries of American Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publica- 
tions Nos. 105 and 260 (U. S. Department of Agriculture, 1931 and 1937); and the Atlas of 
American Agriculture (U. S. Department of Agriculture, 1936). 
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and Forsyth counties. In the account of his visit to North Caro- 
lina in 1791 Washington wrote that “The lands between Charlotte 
and Salisbury are very fine, and the first meadows I have seen 
since I left Virginia; and here also we appear to be getting into 
a wheat country.” As to central piedmont towns, he said, “Salis- 
bury is but a small place. There are about 300 souls in it and 
tradesmen of different kinds. . .. Salem is a small but neat village 
having within itself all kinds of artisans.”* 


THE LAND VALUATION BOOK OF 1800 


The land valuation book of Iredell County for 1800 gives a 
glimpse of many interesting details of land and buildings now 
almost forgotten. In this old book, written by the six Iredell 
County assessors while the United States was a new nation and 
the piedmont region still a newly settled country, are the names 
of the owners and occupants of all the farms, the dimensions of 
the barns and outhouses, and the value of the dwellings.* The 
entries show not only how many acres of land were held by indi- 
viduals and the kind of buildings, but in addition, indicate what 
many did for a living, besides farming. Many of the early occupa- 
tions later grew into industries. For example, several shops de- 
veloped into machine works and foundries. Handmade furniture 
possibly was the forerunner of the furniture factories. The early 
grain mills likewise have been continued and expanded. The first 
store in the county, according to local tradition, was built and 
operated by John Nisbet at a crossroads near the center of the 
Fourth Creek settlements.® Here an important north-south road 


* Samuel A’Court Ashe, History of North Carolina (Greensboro, 1925), II, 131, 242, 269. 

*The six Iredell County assessors were: Andrew Caldwell, principal assessor; William 
Falls, William Simonton, James Alexander, Elia Gaither, and Joseph Sharpe, assistant 
assessors. 

Secretary for the assessors is believed by old residents to have been James Hill. Local 
tradition as well as family papers such as deeds and wills indicate that the Iredell County 
Land Valuation Book of 1800 is in his handwriting. 

On the flyleaf under the title—Land Valuations of Iredell County, North Carolina, 1800, 
for a direct tax—there appears the following note: 


“This certifies that the Board of Commissioners at their meeting at the University 
in July 1800 in equalizing the different valuations of lands within the District of 
North Carolina for a direct tax did order that on the valuations of lands in the 
County of Iredell there should be added 25 percent of which the surveyor of said 
county is to take notice in making out his list of taxes and add the same accordingly. 

Attest 

(signed) Thos. Henderson 
Comm. 5th Division 
North Carolina” 


5 The Iredell County Land Valuation Book, 1800, lists two store buildings in the name of 
John Nisbet, one at the Nisbet home place on Fourth Creek, and another in Statesville. An 
Iredell Express news article of April 16, 1860, mentions that the first store in Statesville (1790) 
was operated by John Nisbet. Dr. E. A. Hall (1839-1928), grandson of John Nisbet and a 
lifetime resident of the community, stated on different occasions that the John Nisbet store 
on Fourth Creek was the first store in Iredell County. 
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from Pennsylvania to Georgia, by way of Salem, intersected the 
east-west road from Salisbury to the Catawba River and onward 
to Morganton and the mountains. 

The pages of the land valuation book also reflect the story of 
the Revolutionary War with names of several officers and many 
other soldiers who served in the nation’s armies of the time. 
Names also appear of men serving the new state and nation in 
civil affairs. The names range up the years and across the 
countries of western Europe and the United States. Names like 
Milligan, McClanahan, McDogle, and McGuire betray their origin 
as Ireland. Others like Adams, Allison, Brandon, Osborn, Evans, 
Ewing, Nisbet, Long, Guy, Clark, Johnston, Locke, Stevenson, 
Sharpe, Sloan, Hill, Hall, Hampton, Houston, Stockton, Steel, 
Dunmore, Wooten, and Young probably are English derivations. 
Others, names including McCulloch, McClelland, McLaughlin, 
McNeil, McKnight, McEwen, and McKenzie, likely are Scotch. 
Still others show they may be Pennsylvania Dutch or German, 
such as Haupt, Cline, Berger, Beringer, Stroud, Seitz, Scherel, 
Braun, Myars, Molder. 

In 1800, according to the descriptions of buildings in the land 
valuation book, the landscape of Iredell County was dotted with 
numerous log houses and with a number of neatly built frame 
houses on the better farms. That the county was not entirely re- 
moved from a wilderness is evidenced by a bill in the Assembly 
providing for destruction of wolves and panthers. Even so, the 
earlier log cabins were being replaced as sawmills, joiners, and 
carpenters became available and farmers accumulated a little 
above the bare necessities of life. By 1800 farms had many com- 
modious barns as well as substantially built frame and hewn-log 
houses. Many of the larger barns had tight floors in the center for 
threshing and cleaning grain. House and barn frames were heavy 
timbers fastened together by wooden pegs and handmade nails. 
Dimensions of many early houses were as large as 30 x 18 feet— 
often being two-story, or story-and-a-half, with large stone or 
brick chimneys at the ends and fireplaces in the main rooms. 

The contents of the land valuation book of Iredell for 1800 are 
dwelt upon, not because they are far different from records 
which could be found for other Piedmont counties, but because of 
the specific facts about the land and people of a typical area for 
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FIGURE 2. Abstract of Deed and Plat for 527 acres on Fourth Creek conveyed by 
Earl of Granville to Michael Robison, 1758; and sold to John McClelland, 1768. 
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a period in our state history that is now somewhat shadowy in 
our minds. These records made 150 years ago, when viewed 
against a background of old land deeds, wills, accounts, invento- 
ries, and letters, illuminate little-known facts of early piedmont 
farms, and despite the altered situation today, give a clearer un- 
derstanding of the agriculture of 1800. 


DESCRIPTION OF LAND 


Altogether, 1,160 separate tracts of land, exclusive of village 
lots, were listed in the Iredell County Land Valuation Book of 
1800. Of these tracts, 996 had buildings sufficient to indicate that 
they were farms. There were 164 other tracts of land, of which 
36 large tracts, containing about 50,000 acres, were described as 
wild lands. In all, there were 977 landowners. In addition to the 
privately owned land assessed for taxation in 1800, deeds record- 
ed and surveyors’ notes of 1800 to 1830 show that there were 
many small tracts of vacant or state land. 

The total acreage assessed was 341,105 acres. This land with 
buildings was given a total value of $372,203 by the county asses- 
sors. Twenty-five per cent was added by the State Board of Com- 
missioners, thus making the total valuation $465,254. 

Instructions to the assessors stated that property should be 
valued at what it would sell for in open public sale. While the 
meaning of open public sale is not quite clear, it is believed some- 
what comparable to the term used today, free market value, 
meaning not a forced sale, but instead a sale with both a willing 
seller and a willing buyer.*® 

In view of the history of assessments of property for taxation, 
it is probable that the valuations made in 1800 were low even for 
that time. The assessments, however, appear carefully made and 
unusually complete in description of classes and values of land 
and buildings. Data are presented on land and buildings by the 


* Frederick C. Howe, Taxation and Tazes in the United States Under the Internal Revenue 
System, 1791-1895 (New York, 1898); Henry Carter Adams, “Taxation in the United States 
1789-1816," Johne Hopkins University Studies in History and Political Science, 2nd 
ser.. V-VI (May and June, 1884); and a compilation of the Direct Tax Laws of the United 
States from August 5, 1861 (Washington, D. C., 1874). 
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special federal tax assessment of 1800 that are otherwise not 
available for this period.” 

The average size of farm tracts in 1800 was approximately 292 
acres. Previously cited studies, made by Dr. O. E. Baker of the 
United States Department of Agriculture indicate that possibly 
about one-fifth of the farm acreage in the North Carolina 
piedmont was cleared or improved crop and pasture land.° If this 
estimate is correct, there was an average of about sixty improved 
or cleared acres per farm, with the remainder in rough pasture 
and forest land. 

Of the farm tracts in 1800, 402 or 41 per cent were 200 to 399 
acres in size. Another large group, 281 or 28 per cent were 100 to 
199 acres, with only 63 or 6 per cent less than 100 acres in size. 
There were 142 farms of 400 to 599 acres, or 14 per cent; 79 or 8 
per cent from 600 to 999 acres; and only 29 or 3 per cent of 1,000 
acres and over (table 1). 

In the appraisals for 1800 the land was valued by classes ac- 
cording to degree of improvement and value for farming. Units 
of a quarter dollar were used in differentiating values. Wild 
lands were uniformly valued at 25 cents per acre. Unimproved 
land was appraised at 50 to 75 cents per acre. Large acreages of 
medium grade farm land were appraised at $1 to $1.75 per acre. 
Well-improved farms were valued at $2 to $2.50 per acre. 

Dwellings were valued separately. The tax on houses valued at 
$100 or above was by classes of value. Dwelling houses of less 
than $100 in value were included with the value of the land. 
Barns and other buildings also were appraised with land. 

The average value per acre for all land and buildings placed by 
the county assessors was $1.10 per acre. An addition of 25 per 
cent by the State Board of Commissioners brought the average 





"In order to levy and collect the federal direct tax of 1800, state-wide systems of assess- 
ment and collection were set up under the direction of the Internal Revenue officials of the 
Treasury Department. The necessary evaluations were handled by commissioners, the states 
being divided into convenient districts; and the taxes collected by the existing collectors of 
internal revenue. Boards of assistant commissioners as appraisers were designated in the 
counties to make the appraisals of houses and lands in 1800. This instance seems to have 
been the only time a direct tax on property was levied where valuations and collections were 
made directly by federal officials. come ao & emergencies created by the War of 1812 and 
again ——; the Civil War resort was had to direct taxation by the federal government, but 

assigned the states to be — 4 through regular state and county tax officials. 

se of the. state and loca] tax system was found more workable and received greater co- 
pA. from the public than the direct federal procedure followed in 1800. Direct taxation 
of property by the federal government has been viewed mainly as an emergency tax to be 
relied on only in times of great national need when customs, excises and other taxes were 


i te. 
8 See above, p. 525, n. 2. 
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valuation per acre to $1.38 for all land assessed as compared to 
the average value for the state of $1.47, including buildings. The 
average value per improved farm in Iredell County was approx- 
imately $460, with an average tax of about $2.75. 


Table 1 


Land in Farms by Size of Tracts or Ownerships 
Iredell County, 1800° 





Number 
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ee 17 
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In 1815 the commissioners to assess land for the United States 
direct tax estimated the average value of land per acre for the 
state at $2.60. Land in the north central counties from Orange 
east and west was higher than in other sections. The average 
value of land per acre in 1815 for Iredell County was about $2 
and in Rowan $2.85 without dwellings.*® The average value of 
dwellings in Iredell County was.$193 and for the state $250. That 
much of the state’s vacant land and other wild land was being oc- 
cupied is indicated by the increase in acreage assessed from 341,- 
105 acres in 18C0 to 381,547 acres in 1815—an increase of over 
40,000 acres. 





* Tracts or ownerships listed in the Iredell County Land Valuation Book for 1800 where 
descriptions of land and buildings indicated farms. 
% Hoyt, The Papers of Archibald D. Murphey, Il, 164. 
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DESCRIPTION OF BUILDINGS 


At the time of the valuation in 1800 there were 1,131 buildings 
classified as dwellings with 97 additional cabins, or a total of 
1,228 houses. Dwelling houses of $100 or more in value along with 
the lots on which they were situated were listed separately from 
the land, while those valued at less than $100 were listed along 
with the acreage. There were 290 dwellings valued at $100 or 
more, of which 82 were valued at $200 or over, and 198 at $100 
to $199. Only 13 dwellings were valued at $500 or more. One brick 
dwelling was given a value of $1800. Dwellings of less than $100 
totalled 841. Cabins were appraised at $3 to $10 each. 

Buildings other than dwellings included 475 barns, 604 stables, 
890 outhouses, such as granaries, cribs, smokehouses, spring- 
houses, etc., and 203 special buildings for industries, such as 
mills, sawmills, shops, stills, etc. All the buildings and dwellings, 
including 32 dwellings in the village of Statesville, were valued 
by the county assessors at $85,409. This appraisal was raised by 
25 per cent by the state commissioners, making the final total 
building value, $106,761 (table 2). 

The dimensions and descriptions of houses and barns indicate 
that farm buildings in 1800 compared favorably with those of 
today. Many of the better type houses and barns built around 
1800 were very substantial and comfortable, as evidenced by 
some still standing and in use. Of the 385 barns of which dimen- 
sions were given, 130 were 40 to 60 feet in length with usual 
widths of 20 feet or more exclusive of sheds. 


THE VILLAGE OF STATESVILLE IN 1800 


Statesville, the county seat of Iredell County, was laid out in 
1790 near the site of Fourth Creek meeting house. A frame court- 
house was built in the square. The meeting house completed in 
1757, was however, a large log building. It was a landmark in the 
town for nearly seventy-five years. 

In 1800 Statesville is credited in the land valuation book with 
thirty-two dwellings; sixty-six barns and other outbuildings; 
two stores; one gristmill; one sawmill; one tub mill; two stills; 
and one blacksmith and wagon shop. In addition there were the 
meetinghouse, courthouse, jail, and possibly a school. 
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Table 2 
Number of Dwellings and Barns in Iredell County 
in 1800" 
Number Value 
Dwellings: 
No. dwellings of a value of $100 and 
above 290 $56,069" 
No. dwellings of a value of less than 
$100 841 29,340'8 
No. cabins 97 
Total no. dwellings and cabins 1,228 $85,409.00 
Barns and Other Buildings: 
No. barns 475 
No, stables 604 
No. special buildings (for industries, etc.) 203 
No. misc. other buildings 890 
Total no. barns and other buildings 2,172 
Total no. of buildings 3,400 


Some of the outbuildings listed with the dwellings probably 
were places of public business, including lawyers’ and doctors’ 
offices, and small shops, such as shoeshops, etc. In all 63% acres 
of land are listed in lots in Statesville. 

In addition to the lots occupied by buildings, there were several 
vacant half-acre and one-acre lots. A number of these lots were 
owned by nearby farmers. Deeds and wills of the period indicate 
lots at times were valued highly. Several of the Statesville resi- 
dents owned and operated nearby farms. The population of 
Statesville in 1800 probably was about 150 to 200 persons as com- 
pared to approximately 17,000 enumerated in the United States 
census of 1950. 


PROPOSALS FOR LAND CLASSIFICATION" 


Since the land valuation of 1800 apparently followed a system 
of classifying the land into four classes, it is of interest to review 
proposals for general classification of land for assessment pur- 


1 Specified items from Iredell County Land Valuation Book, 1800. 

2 The values of farmstead sites or lots along with 684 barns and other buildings are in- 
cluded in the total value given opposite the 290 dwellings valued at $100 or above. The value 
groups for the 290 dwellings were as follows: $100-$199—198; $200-$299—48; 300-$399—24; 
$400-$499—7; and $500 and over=—13. 

values of 2,426 barns and other buildings are included in the total value given op- 
posite the 841 dwellings valued at less than $100. 

™ Hershel L. Macon, “A Fiscal History of North Carolina, 1776-1860" (Ph. D. thesis, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, 1932), 111-147. 
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poses in North Carolina in this period. Proposals were offered in 
the General Assembly in 1784 for classification of land for tax- 
ation with the highest rates on the most valuable land. This bill, 
introduced in the house, proposed that all land of the state be 
separated into three classes according to fertility. Land of the 
first class was to be assessed for taxation at $2.50 an acre, that 
of the second class at $1.25 an acre, and that of the third class at 
$0.25 an acre. 

This attempt to secure land classification was defeated. But in 
1786 a law, modified two years later, was enacted providing that 
land between the Blue Ridge and Cumberland Mountains should 
bear a rate two-thirds of the regular levy, while lands west of the 
Cumberland Mountains should be taxed at one-third of the regu- 
lar state rate. These lower rates on mountain and western land 
were part of a scheme to attract and hold settlers who might 
otherwise move into the new territories being opened farther 
west. 

Various proposals were made for land classification from 1793 
to 1814 as a means of equalizing taxes on land. A bill was intro- 
duced in 1793 stipulating that each tract of land be valued for tax 
purposes at the amount for which “it would sell in silver dollars.” 
In 1812 a plan was proposed for dividing the land into six classes, 
each class to pay in accordance with situation and fertility of soil. 
Finally in 1814 a law was adopted providing for taxing all land 
uniformly according to value. Property assessments were made 
annually until after 1800. The valuation was made by a board or 
committee of three freeholders, who were under oath to report 
the full value of the listed property. 


AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES 


In 1800 grain mills were essential local agricultural industries, 
for they were operated mainly by farmers and part-time farmers 
to supply their own and neighbors’ needs for flour and meal for 
their daily bread. In all, twenty gristmills and fourteen tub mills 
were reported. The largest millhouse was 48 x 26 feet in size. 

Morrison’s Mill on Third Creek was one of the early mills of 
the Fourth Creek area. It was in operation before the French and 
Indian War. This mill was spared by the French and Indian in- 
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vaders when the people took refuge in nearby Fort Dobbs. The 
invaders burned many of the dwellings and barns of the commu- 
nity but left the mill unharmed, evidently thinking they might 
use it later.’ In 1800 Morrison’s mill building was reported as 
28 x 26 in size and was valued at $250. There also was a sawmill 
at the same site. A mill was operated at this site for over 150 
years. 

All early mills probably were run by water power, as there are 
references to location on streams. Descriptions show that much 
of the machinery was made by hand. Large water wheels, shafts, 
and cogs frequently were made of wood. The grain was ground 
between heavy, revolving millstones. The tub mills were smaller 
and less expensive to build and operate than the gristmills. Tub 
mills also required less power and could be operated from smaller 
streams. 

Sawmills also were among the more essential local industries 
in 1800. Thirteen sawmills were reported that year. Some of these 
sawmills were located at the same sites as gristmills, indicating 
that they were permanent installations. In 1800 power-sawed 
lumber was replacing logs and hand-hewn and hand-sawed tim- 
ber for construction of dwellings, especially for ceiling, flooring, 
weatherboarding, doors, stairways, window frames, and shutters. 
Much sawed lumber also was being used in furniture. Many 
houses built from 1800 to 1820 had hand-hewn framing and sills 
with sawed lumber for the interior and exterior walls and floors. 

Additional important woodworking industries were three 
joiners’ shops, nine wheelwright shops, one cooper’s shop, and a 
wagon shop. Only three carpenters were listed, but it is likely 
that more men were skilled in carpentry and worked at this trade 
at least part-time. 

The necessity for reliance on home and loca! skills is shown by 
the number of blacksmith shops and the frequent references to 
blacksmith and carpentry tools in old property inventories. There 
were forty-nine blacksmith shops listed in 1800. Many of these 
probably were merely farm shops, but some evidently were shops 
open to the public trade. 


%S. W. Stevenson, History of Concord Church, Iredell County, N. C., 1775-1913 (States- 
ville, 1918), 6. 
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From the number of stillhouses reported, fifty-three, it is evi- 
dent that whiskey and brandymaking was a leading agricul- 
tural industry. Surplus grain and fruit above the needs for the 
farm and local community could be marketed more readily in this 
condensed form, as distances to market were great for bulky 
loads of grain and fruit. The stillhouses usually were small one- 
room farm buildings about 15 to 18 feet square, but a number 
were larger, indicating considerable commercial production. Still- 
houses, like mills, were located on streams because of the need for 
a plentiful water supply. 

The importance of making leather for shoes, harness, saddles, 
and saddlebags is shown by the listing of four tanneries and the 
mention of bark houses on farms. Records show that farmers had 
custom work done by tanneries both by giving a specified share 
of hides in return for leather made from hides furnished and by 
payment of a fee for each hide. Tanneries also bought hides. 

Among other industries were a pottery, fulling mill, three hat- 
ters’ shops, one saddler, one gunsmith, and one shoe shop. Doubt- 
less there were other shops not mentioned, as only those are listed 
where separate buildings devoted to specified purposes were re- 
ported. In some cases a workman, such as a shoemaker or repair 
man, worked in his home and had no special building. There were 
six stores. In all, twenty-five crafts and professions were repre- 
sented as indicated by notations in the Iredell County Land Val- 
uation Book for 1800. The mills, shops, and stores served as 
centers of community news as well as places for obtaining needed 
goods and services (table 3). 

About 1800, “before its development was arrested by slavery,” 
the piedmont section of the state promised according to Clark, 
to become a manufacturing region.'® But between 1810 and 1830, 
when textile manufactures shifted largely from the fireside to 
the factory, the state lost in textile production. The transition 
from household manufactures for home use to specialized manu- 
facturing was delayed longer in North Carolina than in the non- 
slaveholding states. 

Comparison of the number of industries and persons employed 
in manufacturing in Iredell County as reported by the census of 


%” Victor S. Clark, History of Manufactures in the United States (2 vols. Washington, 1916), 
I, 464, 529. 
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Table 3 
Agricultural and Other Industries in Iredell County 
in 1800 
1800'* 
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1840 indicates slow growth from 1800 to 1840. According to the 
census of 1840 there were still 20 gristmills, many of them prob- 
ably the same as those reported in 1800, or at least at the same 
sites. Sawmills had increased from 13 to 15; tanneries from 4 to 
14; and saddle and harness shops from 1 to 7. The manufacture 
of wagons and carriages was comparatively important in 1840, 
as 66 men were employed. The distillers employed 74 men. Seven- 
teen stores were reported in 1840 as compared to 6 in 1800. All 
other employees in manufacturing in 1840 numbered 145. This 
included weaving and shops for making furniture, shoes, and 
other products. 

Today in 1950 the United States census indicates that two- 
thirds of the population of Iredell County depend upon manufac- 
turing and service occupations and only one-third on agriculture 
for a livelihood. In addition many farm people have part-time em- 





% Specified industry buildings listed in the Iredell County Land Valuation Book for 1800. 
" The largest gristmill building was 48 x 20 feet. 
% Houses or barns for curing and storing tobacco. 
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ployment off the farm. The manufacture of lumber and building 
materials, furniture, textiles, flour, feed, farm and other ma- 
chinery, and clay products has long been important. 


SIGNFICANT FEATURES OF LAND SURVEYS AND 
LAND UTILIZATION 


A significant fact indicated by the land valuation book of 1800 
for Iredell County and substantiated by entries in the first deed 
books is the family-sized type of farm development. Many early 
settlers laid out a tract of roughly a square mile of land—500 
to 600 acres—or half a square mile—300 to 400 acres. Archibald 
Henderson in his book, The Conquest of the Old Southwest,” 
speaks of 640 acres as the unit of subdivision on the Ear] of 
Granville lands. Later some of these tracts were divided up 
among children, so that by 1800 there were many 160 to 200- 
acre farms. This somewhat uniform division of land had a 
significant effect on the pattern of settlement. Despite the 
changes many of these early tracts of land are bounded by the 
lines that were first established. 

One major characteristic revealed by the Iredell County valua- 
tion book of 1800 and contemporary records is the evident 
stability of land ownership. Most of the land was operated by full 
owners. Nearly all the owners were living on the farms they 
operated. The land valuation book of 1800 shows only ten occu- 
pants of farms other than the owners, and in at least two cases 
the same surname indicates that they were related to the owner. 
Only eleven owners had two farms. There were thirty-nine 
women farmowners. Most of these were widows. Three farms 
were listed as estates. Ten men were assessed for land outside 
the county. County records and notes of the county surveyor 
from 1800 to 1830 show that much of the land was transferred 
by will and by gift, or by sale to relatives and neighbors. 

The early farms in the Fourth Creek area usually had their cul- 
tivated land on the level spots along the streams, the stream ter- 
races, and on the broader ridge tops. Study of the location of 
early houses shows that many of them were near streams, usually 
on the north side, so as to take advantage of the more sloping 
land, generally on the south slopes and the south and east ex- 





*® Archibald Henderson, The Conquest of the Old Southwest (New York, 1920), 10. 
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posure for buildings and fields. The old term, “the land lies well,” 
probably was considered to mean that it was smooth and sloped 
to the south, east, southeast, or southwest. 

The land use history of many farms in the county has been 
much influenced by the way the farms were laid out and the pat- 
tern of settlement described in the preceding paragraphs. Nu- 
merous farms in the county have by good farming methods had 
land continuously in cultivation since settlement two hundred 
years ago. Farms on Fourth and Fifth creeks, Bethany Church, 
and Fort Dobbs and on Third Creek near Statesville are known 
from family records to have been in cultivation since about 1750 
to 1760. Most of these farms have been over long periods of years 
in the hands of farmers who have followed fairly long-time rota- 
tions with large acreages in close-growing crops (as small grains, 
grass, clover, and other legumes) and pastures. 
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PAMELA SAVAGE OF CHAMPLAIN, HEALTHSEEKER 
IN OXFORD 


EDITED BY HELEN HARRIET SALLS 


In the middle 1820’s a young woman of upper New York State, 
who had been advised by her physicians to seek the restoration of 
her health by a trip to the South, journeyed to the pleasant vil- 
lage of Oxford, North Carolina. This was Pamela Savage of 
Champlain, another pleasant little village on the Big Chazy River 
in New York’s northeastern corner. Her traveling companions 
were the Rev. Joseph Labaree and his family. Labaree, her 
former pastor, was to be the pastor of the Oxford Presbyterians 
and also the principal of the Oxford Female Academy.' After a 
residence of one and a half years in Oxford, during which period 
Pamela assisted her pastor in the academy, the New York girl 
returned home, mission accomplished, in excellent health. 

Pamela’s diary, September 26, 1825-June 11, 1827, recording 
her southern trip and residence in Oxford, came into the posses- 
sion, nearly a century later, of another native of Champlain then 
resident in Oxford, Pamela’s own grandniece, the late Mrs. Al- 
fred Salls. 

Pamela Savage was the sixth child of Deacon David and Adah 
(Blackman) Savage, and she belonged to the sixth generation of 
her line in America. John Savage had come over (presumably 
from England) and settled in 1652 in Middletown, Connecticut,’ 
and Upper Middletown (later, Cromwell)* was almost certainly 
the birthplace of Pamela’s father. 

Religious activity belonged in the pattern of the Savage family. 
John Savage had been one of the organizers of the First Congre- 
gational Church of Middletown in 1668,‘ and his descendants, 





1 Joseph Labaree, a native of New Hampshire, was a graduate of Middlebury 
class of 1810, and had studied theology with the Rev. Thomas A. Merrill, 1811-1813. In 1817 
he had married Huldah Lyman. He had served as pastor of the Presbyterian Church, 
Champlain, N. Y., from 1819 to 1825; and was to serve as pastor of the Presbyterian Church, 
Oxford, N. C., from 1825 to 1829. Information supplied by Hugh McLellan, Champlain, N. Y., 
from Catalogue of the Officers and Students of Middlebury College, Vermont (1928), 20. 
Labaree’s studies in theology should have been stimulating; Pastor Merrill of the Middlebury 
Congregational Church had been a classmate and roommate of Daniel Webster at Dartmouth 
and had out-lioned Daniel by carrying off valedictorian honors. W. Storrs Lee, Stagecoach 
: Being an Account of the First Generation in the State of Vermont (New York, 1941), 


58. 
2James Francis Savage, Family of John Savage of Middletown, Conn.—1652 (Boston 


1894), passim. 

3 The “Upper Houses”’ (Upper Middletown) appear to have been the families of “Founders, 
Fathers, Pastors and Patriots.” Information from Gertrude A. Cox, Connecticut State 
Library, Hartford. 

«Savage, Family of John Savage, 6. 
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William Savage and his son David, were among the founders of 
the First Presbyterian-Congregational Church of Champlain in 
1802. The first entry in the records of this church is an item 
about the baptism, on July 11, 1802, of six children, including 
little Pliny Moore and the infant Pamela Savage. Not only Pam- 
ela’s father, but three of her brothers, served as deacons in the 
Champlain church. 

Young Pamela perhaps knew nothing of the Savage coat of 
arms, with its challenging motto, Fortis atque Fidelis; but she 
doubtless knew enough about the piety of her forebears in Ameri- 
ca to be inspired to emulation. A letter written to her mother 
when Pamela was in school in Middlebury, Vermont, reveals her 
not only as an affectionate and considerate daughter and sister, 
but as a fervent and humble Christian; also, as an earnest pupil, 
delighted to be “permitted to stay another quarter.”* Pamela 
Savage, then about sixteen, had the notable privilege of being an 
early pupil of Mrs. Emma (Hart) Willard, pioneer in the educa- 
tion of girls for the teachiing profession. Mrs. Willard, formerly 
in charge of the Middlebury Female Seminary, after her marriage 
to Dr. John Willard had opened her own school in the Willard 
residence, where she received pupils not only “from the first 
families throughout Vermont, but also a number from New Eng- 
land and New York.”? Pamela had not “concluded what stud- 
ies to attend to yet’; but she wrote her mother she was “practic- 
ing some in fine hand,” and her own neat script suggests her 
interest in “elegant” penmanship. In all likelihood, she decided to 
“attend to” Ancient Geography, as it was in Middlebury that 
Mrs. Willard introduced her own system of instruction in this 
subject and Pamela liked things ancient. At least, she had some- 
where a smattering of Greek architecture, and she appreciated 
beauty in buildings old or new. Nor were all her Ionic columns 
mere book knowledge. Witness the first Congregational Church 
building in Middlebury, completed in 1809, “one of the handsom- 
est churches in New England.”’ And there was Middlebury Col- 
lege, incorporated in 1800, as well as the excellent Addison Coun- 


5 Records of the First Presbyterian-Congregational Church of Champlain, N. Y. (courtesy 
Hugh McLellan, Champlain). 
* Pamela Savage to Mrs. David Savage, January 1, 1817, 1818, or 1819 (original manuscript 
in the possession of Helen H. Salls, Oxford, N. C.). 
* Quoted from Mrs. Emma (Hart) Wiliard by Samuel Swift, History of the Town of 
Middlebury, in the County a Addison, Vermont (Middlebury, 1859), 394. 
® Lee, Stagecoach North, 9 
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ty Grammar School. This town of Middlebury, chartered in 1761, 
was a center of religion and culture, and sensitive Pamela Savage 
was in the midst of it. Whether she remained in Middlebury two 
quarters or two years, she must have imbibed there influences of 
lasting value. 

When she accompanied the Labarees to North Carolina in the 
autumn of 1825, Pamela was about twenty-four years of age.® 
Her diary does not reveal whether it was before or after her ar- 
rival in Oxford that she agreed to assist Mr. Labaree in the 
Female Academy. An unsigned communication in the Raleigh 
Register and North-Carolina Gazette, December 16, 1825, names 
three of Labaree’s assistants in the Oxford Female Academy for 
the coming season and indicates “three other able and experi- 
enced teachers.’° Pamela’s education and background should 
have made her an able teacher. As a former pupil of Mrs. Willard, 
she was presumably prepared to conduct classes in “Plain and 
Ornamental Penmanship,” “Geography with the use of the 
Globes,” and even a little “Natural Philosophy,”™ as well as read- 
ing, spelling, and English grammar. As to experience, her diary 
gives no hint of any former teaching, but does suggest weariness 
with boarding school life. On January 28, 1827, she expressed a 
longing to leave “the bustle of a boarding-school,” and return to 
her “quiet home.” It is even possible that her duties were those of 
“lady principal” or “housemother”—that she was specifically in 
charge of the manners, morals, health, and recreational activities 
of the boarding pupils. Certainly she was concerned for the spir- 
itual welfare of the “precious immortals”? entrusted in part to 
her care. 

The only extant letter composed by Pamela Savage during her 
residence in Oxford, which was written to her brother Joel be- 
tween the dates of April 14 and 24, 1826, has a pleasing quality 
of freshness."* Pamela enjoyed a fine sermon, and she also en- 
joyed a “holy-day,” with its respite from routine and a possible 
excursion into the countryside. On April 14 she wrote: “The week 
... Was an unusually pleasant one with me, . . . most of the young 





* Information supplied by Hugh McLellan, Champlain, from inscription on tombstone in 


Glenwood Cemetery, Champlain. 
1% Quoted by Charles L. Coon, North Carolina Schools and Academies, 1790-1840: A Docw 


mentary History (Raleigh, 1915), 155. 

11 Quoted from Raleigh Register and North-Carolina Gazette, March 28, 1827, by Coon, 
North Carolina Schools and Academies, 156. 

12 Pamela Savage, Diary, December 1, 1826. See note 22, below, p. 545. 

%8 The original manuscript is in the possession of the author. 
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ladies were out and we were quite alone which was a great treat 
to us I can assure you; on tuesday I went out with a fishing par- 
ty to my favorite creek, and on thursday we made a family visit 
at a Mr. Hicks’ about 2 miles from town, he has a beautiful coun- 
try situation.‘ I have not enjoyed myself so well in a long time, I 
was really in my element, . . . it was a delightful day.”’ She added 
these comments: “We have had some severe frosts since the first 
of March the consequence is that most of the fruit is cut off, as 
late as the 12 of March ice frose [sic] to the thickness of an inch 
—I have been agreeably disappointed in the Southern winter. I 
expected to see 2 great deal of rainy weather accompanied with 
sleet and snow but it has been quite the reverse, the roads very 
dry and most of the time excellent walking we owe much of this 
to the sandy soil the water dries away almost as soon as it falls— 
The gravelly walks capital for wearing out shoes the leather boots 
Papa gave me were just the thing for me this winter.” 

A twitter of excitement may be felt in her statement of Tues- 
day the 18th: “. . . it is customary at all boarding schools in this 
country to give the young ladies May day our girls are preparing 
for it... .”"5 

It is small wonder that Pastor Labaree, with the Oxford Fe- 
male Academy on his hands, had little time and energy to spare 
for pushing the three-year-old project of a Presbyterian church 
building in Oxford.'* Pamela wrote to Joel on April 14th: “Noth- 
ing has been done about the meeting house since we came here, 
the bricks were ready for burning when we came and have not 
been touched yet. It would gratify me much to have the people in 
Champlain rouse up and build one first.” 


% This Hicks place, in all likelihood, was the old Thomas Iverson Hicks home on the site 
of the later Louis Delacroix residence on the old Clarksville Road. Edward Hubbell Hicks, 
son of T. I. Hicks, was the father of Thomas Edward Hicks, the New Yorker who built on 
a section of the Hicks farm the elegant summer residence that now serves as the Nurses’ 
Home adjacent to Granville Hospital. Information from Francis B. Hays, Oxford, N. C. 

% Among the fairly numerous contemporary accounts of these academic May Days may be 
noted these excerpts from the Free Press (Tarborough, N. C.), May 5, 1827: “On 
last the Female Students of the Academy in this place, commemorated the Feast of Flowers. 
The spacious hall of the Academy was fancifully decorated with arches and wreaths of 
flowers, . [A description of the crowning of the Queen of Flowers follows.] The cere- 
monies were interspersed with music, and a splendid entertainment served up .. the 
festivities of the day closed with a Ball in the evening.” We believe there was no Maytime 

Il in the Oxford Female Academy during the Labaree regime. 

*“June 18th a meeting was held at the Court House to consult on the plan and size of 
a presbyterian Church in this place, for the building of which subscriptions have ob- 
tained to the amount of about $1000. Mr. Thos. B. Littlejohn, S. K. Sneed and Dr. [William 
V.] Taylor were appointed a committee to advertise the work and attend to the whole 
business.” Oxford Session Book, June 24, 1823 (copy in scrapbook of Francis B. Hays: “The 
Early Presbyterian Churches of Granville County’). 
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The letters from Middlebury and Oxford, as well as the diary, 
reveal Pamela Savage as a wholesome young woman of well- 
rounded personality: deeply religious, keenly observant, fond of 
walking, riding, and fishing, and devoted to her home and her 
friends. A whimsical humor may have spiced her conversation 
with a little archness. 

Little is known of Pamela’s life after her return to Champlain 
in June, 1827. On August 10, 1831,'7 she married the Pliny Moore 
with whom she may have exchanged smiles at the baptismal font 
twenty-nine years before—a son of Judge Pliny and Martha 
Moore of Champlain. No record of a child exists except of an 
adopted daughter, “Little Sarah,” who died in 1840 at the age of 
eight. 

As a daughter of Deacon David Savage, a daughter-in-law of 
the late Judge Moore, and the mistress of one of the finest homes 
in the community, Pamela had a station to uphold and doubtless 
maintained it well. She evidently kept the health “restored” to 
her by her southern trip and residence in Oxford; for she out- 
lived all her family except her younger sister, Adah. Her husband 
died on March 9, 1872, at the age of seventy-three. After a few 
days’ illness following a stroke, Pamela Savage Moore died on 
December 13, 1875, at the age of seventy-four,'* and was buried 
in beautiful Glenwood Cemetery in Champlain. A grandniece in 
her eighties recalled “Aunt Pamela” as a sweet-looking old lady, 
loved by all who knew her.*® 

A niece of Pamela’s bore her name, with a difference. This was 
Pamelia, daughter of Deacon Cyrus Savage and his second wife, 
Sarah (Bowron) Savage. Pamelia married Charles Egbert Ever- 
est, a graduate, like Mr. Labaree, of Middlebury College, who 
practiced law for many years in Champlain. Their oldest child, 
Nellie Frances, born in 1860, married in 1880 Dr. Alfred Salls, a 
native of Burke, New York, who had come to Champlain to prac- 
tice medicine. Dr. Salls later moved to New England, but the 
breakdown of his health in 1908-1909 forced his retirement from 
the profession he loved and in 1909 the Salls family moved from 


17 Date supplied by Hugh McLellan, Champlain, from the “Moore Genealogy.” 

%8 Information supplied chiefly by Hugh McLellan, Champlain, from inscriptions on tomb- 
stones. 

%” This grandniece, the late Mrs. Charlotte (Everest) Shumway, who was born in the 
Deacon David Savage house in Champlain, came to North Carolina in 1945 to reside with her 
nieces, the Misses Salls. Her death occurred in Oxford on July 31, 1951. She, too, is buried 


in Champlain. 
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Auburn, Maine, to Oxford, North Carolina, for the sake of Dr. 
Salls’s health.2° The original attraction was an advertisement of 
the Granville Real Estate and Trust Company” in the Outlook. 
Mrs. Salls was in utter ignorance of her great-aunt Pamela’s 
residence in Oxford for her health’s sake in the 1820's. 

It was in the winter of 1910-1911 that the story of Pamela 
Savage’s southern trip came surprisingly to light. If her niece 
Pamelia had heard reminiscences of such a journey, she had for- 
gotten the details. When she came to Oxford to visit her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Salls, she brought with her an old diary written by her 
father’s sister Pamela. The discovery that “Aunt Pamela” nearly 
a century ago had traveled to Oxford, North Carolina, and lived 
there over nineteen months caused quite a ripple of excitement. 
The manuscript was lent to a number of local friends—then it 
vanished. No search, no inquiry, bore fruit. This mysterious dis- 
appearance was lamented, but years passed—a quarter of a 
century—and Pamela’s diary was well-nigh forgotten. 

In the meantime, the Salls family had moved back to town from 
a temporary country home near Oxford, to a house on High 
Street with enough land to afford Dr. Salls the outdoor life he 
still craved. A shed in the back yard became the depository of a 
number of old trunks and boxes stuffed with magazines, manu- 
scripts, etc. One day in the spring of 1946, as Grace Jean Salls 
was looking through some of this “junk,’”’ Pamela’s diary slipped 
out of a pile of old issues of Harper’s Magazine. Pamela Savage 
had come back to her own.”” 

An unofficial historian of Granville County, Mr. Francis B. 
Hays,” believes that Oxford Female Academy was located on 
High Street and that one or more of the Oxford Academy build- 
ings** stood on the site of the later Oxford College. Thus the home 





*” This migration, like Pamela's, was justified. Dr. Salle lived to the age of eighty-seven. 

™ Now the Granville Insurance Agency, Inc. 

® The original manuscript, in an octavo notebook of twenty-three leaves, all entries in ink, 
is still in the possession of Grace Jean Salls, Oxford, N. C. A typed copy is in the State 
Department of Archives and History, Raleigh. 

*Francis B. Hays, whose lawyer father, John Willis Hays, and physician brother, Dr. 
Benjamin K. Hays, ranked among the most distinguished men of their professions in North 
Carolina, has contributed a goodly share of lustre to the family name. He was formerly 
managing editor of The Druggists Circular (New York, established in 1857), the most 
outstanding pharmaceutical magazine of its day in the country. He has published numerous 
articles about Granville County, including the valuable series, “Granville’s Distinguished 
Bar,” Public Ledger (Oxford), September 22, October 6, 18, 20, 24, 27, November 10, 21, 1950. 
As Mr. Hays was living in New York at the time of the arrival of Pamela’s diary in Oxford, 
he did not see the manuscript until he had returned to spend his remaining years in his old 
home town. The writer acknowledges with gratitude the generous assistance of Mr. Hays in 
the gathering of material about early Granville County. 

*% The original Oxford Academy building was opened for the reception of students in the 
winter of 1814, and the Female Department appears to have been opened in the summer of 
oe came year. Raleigh Register and North-Carolina Gazette, December 17, 1813; June 24, 
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site of the Salls family on High Street was probably one of the 
woodsy places where Pamela delighted to ramble in her stout 
leather boots. 


Champlain Sept. 26. 1825 


This day bid adieu to my dear home and native place,' to seek 
in a more propitious clime, the restoration of my health; I go by 
the advice of physicians and hope by the blessing of God soon to 
be restored to health and to the arms of my friends. 

At the wharf bid adieu to a dear circle of friends, some of 
whom in all probability I shall never meet again this side of 
eternity, steped on board the Congress? with brother H—* who 
accompanies me as far as Fort Ann,* found many acquaintances 
on board and might have spent the evening very pleasantly could 
I have succeeded in shaking off the gloom which oerspread my 
mind, during my indisposition I had suffered much from depres- 
sion of spirits; this on leaving my friends was greatly augmented 

27. This morning our dear pastor Mr. L.° under whose care I 
am to travel, came on board from Burlington [Vermont] with 
his family. A very rainy day which confined us to the cabin. 
Landed at Whitehall*® at 12. o’clock, dined and went immediately 
on board the packet boat on the canal,’ reached Fort Ann about 
the midle of the afternoon. Here all the bitterness of parting 
was again renewed, in bidding my dear brother farewell. 

28. Arrived at Waterford,® where we left the canal. & took 
the stage for Albany. Here we parted with the last of our Cham- 
plain friends, Miss E. Moore & Miss Schuyler—arrived at 
Albany 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 


1 The little town of Champlain, New York, organized in 1788, is situated on the Big 
Chazy River in the northeast corner of the state. At various times during the War of 1812, 
both American and British troops were stationed in the village and its environs. 

2This vessel, named probably after the galley that served as the flagship of Arnold's 

squadron at the beginning of the action of October 11, 1776, on Lake Champlain, was almost 
a ~ the Congress that was completed in 1799, a sister-ship to the Constellation, the first 
of the thirty-six-gun frigates. Intended for the East Indian station, it had been dismasted 
soon after starting and returned home. “This frigate had the most uneventful career of any 
American man-of-war of her date and after spending much of her life rotting in ‘ordinary’ 
she was broken up at Norfolk, Virginia, in 1836." Howard I. Chapelle, The History of 
American ome om hips (New York, 1935), 71-72, 91-92. 

5 Hascall D. was the one of Pamela’s five brothers who was very near her own age. 

* The tiny _——— of Fort Ann, on a low divide between the Hudson River watershed and 
Lake Champlain, was the site of a number of Colonial and Revolutionary forts. 

5’ The Rev. Joseph Labaree, a graduate of Middlebury College and a former principal of 
the Addison County Grammar School in Middlebury, Vermont, had been Pamela's tor 
in Champlain since 1819. He was now forty-two years old. Professor Leonard W. La ree, 

rtment of History, Yale University, believes the Rev. Joseph Labaree to have been the 
first cousin of his great-grandfather, the Rev. Dr. Benjamin Labaree, who was president of 
Middlebury College, 1840-1866. Inclusive dates supplied by Louise C. Robinson, Middlebury 
College Library, from the Middlebury College General Catalogue 1800-1900. 

* Whitehall, originally called Skenesborough, is picturesquely situated at the head or 
southern extremity of Lake Champlain. It was an important military depot in the War 


of. 1812. 
™The Champlain Canal, extending from Whitehall, New York, on Lake Champlain, to 
West Troy, on the Hudson, had been opened in 1822. 
® Waterford, once known as Half Moon Point, is on the west bank of the Hudson about 
ten miles north of Albany, at the junction of the Erie and Champlain divisions of the New 
York State Barge Canal (completed in 1918) connecting Lake Erie and Lake Champlain. 
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29. Left Albany this morning on board the Saratoga® about 12. 
miles down the river met the richmond’ and exchanged boats. 
Here I had the pleasure of meeting cousin Hilliburt from Fort 
Ann though I saw him but a moment it was very gratifying— 

New York Oct. 1, Arrived here in safety yesterday morning in 
better health and spirits than when I left home. Have visited the 
City Hall, Academy of fine arts, and the Museum. The city hall is 
an elegant building in the centre of the park a handsome common. 
The front and both ends of white marble. Said to be “the most 
beautiful edifice in the United States, 216. feet long, 105 wide and 
65. high. The expense $500.000. It is occupied by the City Council 
and by the different courts of law. Here were full length paint- 
ings of all our great Statesmen, and of many celebrated foreign- 
ers; among others La Fayette and Boliver. The latter is of small 
stature, with piercing black eyes a countenance indicating resolu- 
tion, and ambition, rendered fierce by the manner he wears his 
mustachios. I could spend several days very pleasantly here, but 
I should soon tire of a city life. There was a great fire last night, 
two sides of a block burned entirely down. Mr L. went to the 
fire; said he never witnessed such a scene of distress, whole 
families turned out of house and home, men who had lost their 
all, running distracted through the crowd. 

2. Lords day. Attended Dr. Spring’s church" in the morning. 
In the evening unexpectedly heard a lecture from Cousin Amos 
Savage,'? did not know that he was in the City. How pleasant to 
meet with an acquaintance among strangers! 

3. Walked to the battery this morning with Mr. Savage, found 
it a delightful retreat from the noise and bustle of the city. It is 
a beautiful open place containing several acres, planted with for- 
rest trees and shrubery about a mile from the City Hall at the 
south west point of the city. 

Mr. L., has engaged our passage on board the Belvadier,'* Capt. 
Slough, bound for Petersburgh Virginia at $10 a person. We sail 
this afternoon. 

4. Got out of Port yesterday with high wind looked forward 
with fearful forebodings of seasickness. Find ourselves today 

® This may have been the corvette Saratoga, a large ship-sloop built in 1814 at Vergennes, 
Vermont. The packet-sloops of the Hudson River in their last years were very large vessels, 


between seventy and ninety feet on deck. Chapelle, The History of American Sailing Ships, 
111-112, 299. 

* This was probably the steamboat Richmond, which had been running between Albany 
and New York at least as early as the summer of 1815. It was a boat of more than local 
reputation; for a steam vessel “of the size and constructed after the plan of “The Richmond’ ” 
had been “designed to run between Norfolk, Richmond and Petersburg” and scheduled to 
commence on that route in October, 1815. Raleigh Register and North Carolina Gazette, July 
7, 1815. 

“The Brick Presbyterian Church of New York had been organized as an in dent 
church in 1809, and the following year the Rev. Gardiner Spring, fresh from Andover 
Seminary, had become its first clergyman. He retained this charge for sixty-three years. 
Inventory of the Presbyterian Church Archives of New York City, prepared by the Historical 
Records Survey Division of Professional and Service Projects, Work Projects Administration 
(New York, 1940), 42. Dr. Spring was ever distinguished for “his pulpit ability, prudence, 
diligence and piety.” Alfred Nevin, ed., Encyclopaedia of the Pre erian Church in the 
United States of America: Including the Northern and Southern Assemblies ( Philadelphia, 
1884), 851. 

a Probably Deacon David Savage's first cousin Amos, born in 1765, or a son of that Amos. 
James Francis Savage, Family of John Savage of Middletown, Conn.,—1652 (Boston, 1894), 
12, 22. 

% This was probably the frigate Belvidera, noted in April, 1813, as off Sandy Hook. Star 
(Raleigh), April 9, 1813. 
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becalmed and confined to a close uncomfortable cabin by rain, 
the weather warm and sultry, so much for my first day at sea. 
However crowded together as we are, we shall sooner get ac- 
quainted with our fellow passengers. Among these is a young lady 
of an interesting appearance from N. Haven Ct. by the name of 
Pinney, in her I hope to find a pleasant companion; a Mr. Wil- 
liams, Merchant from Petersburg; and two young gentlemen 
from Boston, Mr. Holley & Hill, the former an intelligent young 
man but a kind of “Merry Andrew.” the latter of a more serious 
turn formerly from St. Albans, in whom we take some interest 
from his having known many of our acquaintances. 

5. Wafted on today by a fine breeze, I enjoy it much; though 
many of the passengers are seasick I have as yet escaped.—Spend 
most of my time on deck, have seen a great variety of fishes. 
Porpoises in large companies and of a huge size playing about 
the vessel. 

6. Becalmed today out of sight of land, arose early this morn- 
ing to see the sun rise at sea. It was a delightful morning, 
nothing to be seen but the wide ocean and clear sky. So perfectly 
calm there was not a ripple to to be seen—It was a sublime sight 
to see the sun in all his magesty rising as it were from the depth 
of ~w sea—I shall never forget the impression it made on my 
mind— 

Lying as we do under the scorching rays of the sun without a 
breeze we find the heat very oppressive, our faces litterally 
burned to a blister. 

Several birds from land today so perfectly exhausted that 
when they lit upon the vessel, they were caught with all ease. 
The sailors croped the wings of one, a pigeon, it remained a short 
time on board, and attempted to fly to sea again, but poor thing, 
it flew a short distance, fluttered, fell, and sank to rise no more. 

7. Passed a wreck to day, neared it, but did not go to examine 
it. The captain and others saw, tonight, what they supposed to 
be a human body floating past the vessel, this is mere conjecture, 
but it gave us very unpleasant sensations— 

8. Have been sailing under a fine breeze today 12. miles an 
hour, expect to enter the Chesapeake tonight Feel some regret 
on leaving the ocean at not having seen the waves “mountain 
high”, but the Capt. Says we need not despond. There is this 
moment every appearance of an approaching gale, and we shall 
be likely to have enough of it, before morning. The crew are en- 
gaged in putting in the dead lights securing baggage and making 
every preparation for a storm, and just now as I see the water 
pouring over the foredeck I begin to feel quite satisfied. 

Sabbath eve 9. We rode out the storm last night and found 
ourselves this morning moving slowly up James’ river. Mr. 
Labaree preached this afternoon, the crew attended and formed 
with the passengers a very respectable & attentive audience. M' 
L. conversed with some of the sailors, one of whom a wicked, 
hardened wretch, who seemed neither to fear God or regard man 
said that hell was made for sailors and dogs. 
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10. Passed Jamestown today the = where Capt. Smith first 
setled his colony. The ruins of the church is yet to be seen,™* a 
desolate looking place not inhabited. 

Petersburg Virginia Oct. 11. Landed at City Point yesterday 
12 o’clock, took the stage for this place 12 miles ride, the country 
through which we passed delightful. It was just after a shower 
and every thing appeared so green and fragrant, probably the 
more grateful from one having been so long confined to an old 
filthy vessel. 

Petersburg is a flourishing place on the Appmattox 12 miles 
from its mouth. It carries on a large commerce, and is the em- 
porium of trade for a considerable part of N. Carolina and Vir- 
ginia. It is built mostly of brick a pretty place but rendered 
desolate by frequent fires; the supposed work of incendiaries,’® 
leaving whole streets with nothing but naked stacks of chimneys, 
standing as monuments of the cupidity of man. 

Here we find ourselves for the first time surrounded by that 
curse of the Southern States; the African Slave And I must ac- 
knowledge that as far as my observation extends I do not find 
them in that state of wretchedness which I had anticipated: I 
speak only of house servants for I have no opportunity of judg- 
ing of others. They are well fed and decently clothed and appear 
happy and contented, of the two I think those who have the care 
of them are the greater slaves.'® 

12. We find the heat very oppressive, a thunder storm last 
night. Thermometer at 84. We leave Petersburg this afternoon 
in a chartered coach for Oxford N. Carolina 100 miles distant, 
bad roads, we anticipate an unpleasant time of it. 

14. We are jogging on at a slow rate, hope to reach Oxford to 
night. We find variety on every hand, here a field of negroes with 
their overseer pulling corn or digging sweet potatoes in files. 
There a cotton field all in blossom some of red and some of white, 
resembling a blossom of the holly hawk, in form and size. Then 
we pass a pine plain and while our cumberous coach is dragging 
its heavy wheels through the sand, we find amusement in running 
on foot, picking the nut, and culling the wild fruit. We find a 
variety of grapes near the streams of a large size and pleasant 
flavor, some of which are the fox, and muskodine. The crab 
apple, the paupa and percimmon are among the wild fruits. 

% This old Jamestown Church, built aboyt 1647, was in 1907 restored by the Colonial 
Dames of America and presented to the Association for the Preservation of Virginia 
“ he Raleigh Register and North Carolina Gazette, May 20, 1825, had carried a news 
dispatch with date line, “Petersburg, May 17,” beginning: “On Thursday night last, a few 
minutes past twelve o'clock, the cry of fire was sounded in our streets, . . .” In consequence of 
the “scarcity of water,”’ several buildings had been consumed besides the house where the fire 
started, which was used by Mr. Thomas Moss “as a place for curing meat,” and contained 
about 1,000 hogs. Nothing had been insured; the total loss was about $10,000 or more. The 
conflagration was believed the work of an incendiary. 

% Pamela might have seen a few slaves in her native village. In the early nineteenth 
century the laws of New York State permitted the holding of slaves, not more than three to 
one owner, and Judge Pliny Moore (whose son Pamela was to marry in 1831) had owned 
at least two Negroes, whom he had freed before his death in 1822. “An Address of Charlies 
Freeman Nye July 14, 1902 At the Centenary Exercises of the First Pres 
tional Church and Society of Champlain, New-York” (Champlain, 1928), 17-18 (courtesy Hugh 
McLellan, Champlain). What she did not know was that the majority of North Carolinians 


never had owned slaves and that even the majority of plantations in the state used fewer 
than ten slaves. 
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15. Arrived at Oxford found it a very pretty town or rather 
what would be called a village in the Northern States ;'* pleas- 
antly situated containing two Academies,’® a courthouse’ and 
jail. We find the people very agreeable and hospitable. The 
ladies particularly, they had made great arrangements for the 
reception of their future pastor. A house had been prepared 
ready furnished and provisioned for our use. On the 18, we took 
possession of our house and commenced keeping house, with one 
servant a free black woman.”° 

20. Am agreeably disappointed in the southern character, ex- 
pected to find the people haughty, reserved, arrogant and self 
willed, but they are quite the reverse. The cold formal reserve of 
the English is much more characteristic of the northern people 
than the southern. They have something of the urbanity of the 
French,”! are distinguished for their familiarity, vivacity and 
ardent attachment They differ materially in dialect and pro- 


vincialisms from northern people. 

27. We have for the most part since we came here had delight- 
ful weather, but have lately experienced some sudden changes, on 
the 25. the thermometer was at 70. in the open air before sunrise 


this morning it was at 34. 
Nov. 18. Ice this morning '4 of an inch thick. 
19. Ice 34 of an inch thick. 


%* The seat of justice for Granville County had been established in its present location in 
1764, when the influential Samuel Benton managed to get the county seat transferred to his 
plantation ealled “Oxford.” Later known as Harrisburg and then as Merrittsville, the tiny 

t-village had been laid off as “a town by the name of Oxford” in 1812, when Thomas 

Jount Littlejohn for $2,636 sold for this purpose fifty acres, “being a rt of the tract of 
— called the Court a or Oxford tract of Land, .. .” Granvi County Records 

Deed Book W, No. 23, 1. No corporate government was formed, however, until 1816, when 
the General Assembly of” North Carolina passed an act to incorporate the town of Oxford 
in Granville County. 

%8 Presbyterians and other dissenters had given “noticeable impetus to the academy move- 
ment after the Revolution. and by 1800 numerous academies could be found in all the 
Southern States.” These institutions were “usually privately controlled and managed by an 
incorporated board of trustees.”” Edgar W. Knight, The Academy Movement in the South, 
=a from The High School Journal, I {ilccembenDecsateen, 1919); III, (January, 
1920), 5, 23. An indication of the number and nature of academies in North Carolina a few 
years before Pamela’s arrival in Oxford appeared in the North American Review, January, 
1821: “The number at present is nearly fifty, and is rapidly increasing. Great pains are 
taken to procure the best instructors from different parts of the country, . . . The schools 
for females are particularly celebrated, and are much resorted to from Georgia, South Caro- 
lina, and Virginia. . . . All the useful and ornamental branches of knowledge are taught at 
most of these institutions.” Quoted by Charles Lee Smith, The History of Education in 
North Carolina (Washington, D. C., 1888), 70. The Oxford Academy had opened its doors 
in January, 1814, and in the summer of the same year the Female Department appears to 
have been organized. Raleigh Register and North Carolina Gazette, December 17, 1813; June 
24, 1814. The original Academy building had been burned in the summer of 1816, and 
separate buildings, “large and commodious,” for the Male and Female Departments had 
been erected and occupied in the latter part of the following year. Raleigh Register and 
North Carolina Gazette, May 23, 1817; June 26, 1817; December 19, 1817. The neighboring 
towns of Williamsborough, Warrenton, and Louisburg had all boasted “schools for females” 
as well as males even before 1803. 

It is believed that the first courthouse in Oxford was erected around 1764 or 1765. 
Probably Pamela would hear old residents state with pride that Granville County had been 
formed as far back as 1746 from the western part of Edgecombe County. The present 
courthouse (front portion) was not to be built until 1838. 

® For a southern state, North Carolina had a large number of free Negroes. Between 
1790 and 1860 these increased from 4,975 to 30,463. Between 1816 and 1830, North Carolina 
had a livelier emancipation movement than any other southern state. The Underground 
Railroad had started functioning in 1819, and in 1826 the abolition societies in the state 
numbered forty. North Carolina: A Guide to the Old North State (Chapel Hill, N. C., 
19839), 44. 

71 Pamela knew something of the French temperament at first hand; for a little stream 
of French families from Canada had started trickling into her home country even before 
the organization of “Champlain Town.” Today a large part of Champlain's population is of 


French descent, 
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28. Attended the examination of the female Academy, to be 

continued three days.?? 
Dec. 1. Dr. Jones’** examination ended yesterday with much 
eclat, the pupils were examined in Geography, Grammar Arith- 
metick Rhetorick History Astronomy Mythology &c &c The last 
afternoon and evening appropriated to musick. Several of the 
young ladies graduated and were presented (with much cere- 
mony) with a gold medal.** 

12 Ice remained through the day yesterday for the first time. 
Today a fine snow from two to three inches deep. 

14. Moved yesterday to the Academy” expect to open the school 
on the 10. of January. The snow which fell on the 12. lying on 
the ground yet. Thermometer at 9. deg. below zero 

Dec. 20. The past week cold and unpleasant, delightful weather 
today. Had a fine ramble in the woods. 

21, 22. beautiful weather 23. Rather cold but notwithstand- 
ing walked about 2 miles. 

25. Mr. & Mrs. L. have gone to Grassy Creek to spend Christ- 
mas, The weather is very pleasant. people are getting out ice for 
ice houses; ice about four inches thick. 

26, 27, & 28. Clear cold weather. Have caught a severe cold, 
am something hoarse & have sore throat 

31. Warm and pleasant weather corresponding with pleasant 
weather in Oct. at the North. Am so much indisposed today as to 
keep my bed. Was taken with sickness at the stomach vomiting 
&c probably the effects of a cold 





Jan. 1. 1826. Sabbath. Mr. L. so much indisposed from cold 
and hoarseness as to be unable to preach, a physician has been 
called,?* he was bled and took a portion of calomel, and we hope 
will soon be better. 


“It was customary for an academy to stage a series of oral examinations before the 
élite of the town at the end of each five-months session (November and June). These 
examinations, often lesting for three days and attended by brilliant assemblages, might be 
conducted not only by the teachers, but by the trustees, by ministers, lawyers, etc. “There 
were orations; the presentation of gold medals; the exhibition of booklets, copy-book 
writing; and fine needlework; ‘the execution’ of pleasing numbers ‘upon the Piano Forte.’ 
The village academy, with its various public programs culminating in the formal com- 
mencement exercises, played an important part in early nineteenth-century town life in North 
Carolina. Guion Griffis Johnson, Ante-Bellum North Carolina: A Social History (Chapel 
Hill, 1987), 155, 325-326. 

*Dr. Thomas P. Jones and Joseph Andrews had come from Philadelphia to North Caro- 
lina prior to 1820, had presided over female academies in Warrenton and Williamsborough, 
and a few years before had moved their “North-Carolina Female Academy” to Oxford, 
“with a view to a permanent establishment where the premises” would “comfortably 
accommodate their pupils.” They were now planning to return to Philadelphia. The 
Labaree regime restored to the school its original name. Charles L. Coon, Ln 4 Carolina 
Schools and Academies, 1790-1840: A Documentary History (Raleigh, 1915), 

*% A gold medal awarded to Miss Matilda B. Duty of the Oxford Female | ome ll in Oc- 
tober, 1829, is now in the possession of her. nephew, Mr. Francis B. Hays of Oxford. The 
name of the Rev. Joseph Labaree is inscribed on one side, together with his pupil's, and on 
the reverse side are listed the seven subiects Matilda had supposedly completed: Music, 
Grammar, Goceraphy, History, Natural Philosophy, Belles Lettres, Astronomy (courtesy 
Francis B. Hays) 

In 1834 there was certainly 2 boardinghouse adjacent to the Female Academy. Raleigh 
Register and North Carolina Gazette, October 7, 1834. As out-of-town pupils seem generally 
to have boarded with the principal’s family, at least in the early years, it was evidently to 
a residence that would be used jointly by the Labarees and the boarding students that 
Pamela moved in mid-December, 1825, after the premises had been vacated by the Messrs. 
Andrews and Jones. 

“Probably Dr. William V. Taylor, a leading member of Mr. Labaree’s congregation. 
Oxford Session Book, June 24, 1823 (copy in scrapbook of Francis B. Hays: “The Early 
Ho “es Churches of Granville County”); Granville County Records, Deed Book No. 12, 
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2. & 3. cold weather yet. 
6. & 7. Weather moderated 8. Warm rains 

10. So warm and pleasant that I found a summer dress suf- 
ficient in riding on horseback, commenced school today with 
some 5. or six boarders and 8. or 10 day scholars. Miss Slater who 
assists in the academy arrived on saturday. appears to be a very 
good young lady, is a member of the babtist church and I hope 
to find in her an agreeable companion; she is to be my roommate; 
she has had much experience in teaching and we think will be a 
valuable acquisition to our establishment.”” Mr. L. has engaged 
a musick teacher, a teacher in Drawing & painting, and a gentle- 
man from the North to superintend; (the Rev. Mr. Skelton who 
is every day expected ;?*) in the meantime Mr. L. superintends 


the school himself.*® 
15. Sudden change. This is the coldest day we have had this 


winter. 
Feb. 15. For a month past the weather has been very changeable, 


some beatifully pleasant & some very cold. 
28. A severe thunderstorm today, most vivid lightning 
March 1. Thermometer at 84. degrees. Spring has opened in all 
its bloom. Peach and various fruit trees in blossom 
12. A severe frost last night, fruit much injured if not entirely 


cut off. Ice 34 of an inch thick. 
April 1. Tulips, Hyacinth, Narcissus, Snowdrop, Crocus, lilack, 


snowball &c. &c. in bloom. 
8. Cinnamon rose, honeysuckle woodbine &c. Visited Mr. Little- 
johns’** garden, the most elegant I ever saw; besides many rare 


** Probably one of the Slater sisters (Eliza and Mary Ann) from New York City who for 
several years had taught the literary branches in ~y—— 4 Female Academy in Rowau 
County. Coon, North Carolina \—y and Academies, passi 

*® The Raleigh Register and North Carolina Gazette, "December 16, 1825, carried an an- 
nouncement that the “North ann Female Academy” would “in future be superintended 
by Revd. Joseph Labaree, assisted by Revd. Thomas Skelton and wife, from Massachusetts, 
Miss Hannah Kennedy, who for several years past has taught Painting and Drawing, in the 
school of Messrs. Andrews and Jones, and three other able and experienced teachers.” The 
boarding i would take their meals at the same table with the family of the principal 
and “in respects be treated as his own children.” The government of the school would be 
“strictly parental—the government of kindness and of reason.” 

In ante-bellum North Carolina, as well as in earlier days, clergymen generally had to 
supplement their salaries by educational or other work. A minister receiving $500 a year 
was considered fortunate. Johnson, Ante-Bellum North Carolina, 437. It appears that the 
Oxford Presbyterians were an unusually generous group. A year or two before Mr. Labaree’s 
inecumbency, the congregation of twenty-two members had contributed, in addition to their 
pastor’s support and $1,000 for the building of a church, $50 for a tract depository in Oxford; 
$20 for the aid of the Jews; $15 = = missions and education; and $13 for the endowment of 
a Princeton professorship. Public —— (Oxford), June 24, 1897 (courtesy Francis B. 
Hays, Oxford). Mr. Labaree’s initial ry in the Champlain church had been $600. Records 
of the First Presbyterian-Congregational Church of Champlain, N. Y. (courtesy Hugh 
McLellan, Champlain). 

*® Thomas Blount Littlejohn, the oldest son of William Littlejohn, a prosperous shipping 
merchant of Edenton, and Sarah (Blount) Littlejohn, had come as a young man to Granville 
County, where he was now a large landholder and a leading citizen. He was a Presbyterian 
church elder, a town commissioner, an academy trustee, and in his later years the clerk 
and master of the Court of Equity for Granville County. In 1798 he had married Elizabeth 
Mutter, daughter of the wealthy Scotchman, Thomas Mutter, one of Granville’s “first” 
gentlemen. home of the Littlejohns became much later the residence of the Richard P. 
Taylors on Williamsboro Street. Among the numerous descendants of Thomas Blount and 
Elizabeth (Mutter) Littlejohn was their granddaughter, Sarah Jane Kollock, one of the 

principals for many years of the Misses Nash and Kollock’s School for Young Ladies in 
Hillsboro. The list of great-grandchildren includes Mrs. Augustus S. Hall of Oxford and the 
Misses Sophia and Isabel Donaldson —, of Raleigh. aeaticn from Mrs. Augustus 5. 
Hall and Francis B. Hays, Oxford; J. Hathaway, ed., The North Carolina Historical 

and Genealogi: Register (Edenton, N &) I (April, 1900), 271, 276; Worth S. Ray, 
Colonial Granville Geunty and Its People (n.p., 1945), 300; James E. Bagwell, “Williamsboro’s 
Past Recalls Important Events and Famous Leade ders,” Durham Morning Herald, October 


16, 1949. 
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flowers & plants, he has the Pomegranate, fig, Almond and filbert 
trees richly laden with fruit.*" 

17. We begin to have ripe strawberries 

29. Mrs. L purchased 5 or 6 quarts of the largest and finest 
looking strawberries I ever saw however I think them inferior 
in flavor to the Northern strawberry. We have also green peas. 

On the 8. of this month we attended a presbytery at Grassy 
Creek ten miles from this place. We found a convenient meeting 
house pleasantly situated, as most of the country meeting houses 
are in this country, in the midst of a grove quite alone.*? There 
was a very large collection of people, whole families came; 
brought their servants and dined in the grove. Heard two ser- 
mons one by the Rev. Doct. Rice, President of Hamden Sidney 
College.** It was an excellent sermon and produced great effect. 

On the evening of the same day Mr. Labaree was installed 
over this church & people," he is to preach here half the time, the 


“Mr. Thomas B. Littlejohn’s “commodious” house was “situated in a most beautiful 
grove of Oaks attached to it is a large Falling Garden furnished with fruits selected from 
the North an Ice-House constructed of rock—a stone Spring-House a Well of excellent 
water in the yard— .. .” Raleigh Register and North Carolina Gazette, February 3, 1831. 

The Grassy Creek Presbyterian Congregation had been organized, probably in 1753, by 
the Rev. William Tennent. Date supplied by the late W. Critchon Daniel, Stovall, N. C.; and 
John Bullock Watkins, Jr., Historic Vance County (Henderson, N. C., 1941), 39. This 
meeting, held at the home of Howell Lewis, “‘is supposed to be the first time the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper was administered in Granville County.” In 1761, “the congregation wor- 
shiped in a new Meeting House . . . which was supposed to have been built by Howell Lewis 
and James Downey.” In 1889, the little white frame church building was moved from its 
location on the old Clarksville Road near Gela to its present site in the town of Stovall. 
Records of the Grassy Creek Presbyterian Church (courtesy Mrs. W. R. Daniel, Stovall, and 
Miss Alice Daniel, Oxford). Another old house of interest in the Stovall community is the 
residence once —e by the distinguished preacher and teacher, the Rev. Henry Pattillo, 
who was pastor of the Grassy Creek Presbyterian Church in the late eighteenth century. When 
Pamela visited Grassy Creek, the pastor was a young man from Virginia who would later 
attain distinction as a professor in Union Theological Seminary, the Rev. Samuel Lyle 
Graham, formerly a pastor of the Oxford Presbyterians. Records of the Grassy Creek Pres- 
byterian Church; Encyclopaedia of the Preabyter'an Church in the United States of America, 
273. 

% Almost certainly this was the Rev. Dr. John H. Rice. He was never president of 
Ham -Sydney College, but on January 1, 1824, had “made his inaugural discourse” at 
the formal opening of the Union Theological Seminary. The Seminary was founded on 
ground adjoining the college to the south. Bulletin of Hampden-Sydney College, Feb., 1950. 
Dr. Rice’s younger brother, Benjamin Holt Rice, D.D., was also a distinguished preacher. 
Encyclopaedia of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, 759, 958. The 
latter was a great-grandfather of today’s president of Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, 
Dr. Benjamin Rice Lacy. Information from Mrs. Benjamin Rice Lacy, Sr., Raleigh. 

% The Oxford Presbyterian Church is a child of the Grassy Creek Church. In 1817, Thomas 
Blount Littlejohn and several other members of the Grassy Creek Presbyterian Church, 
which was ten miles from their homes, decided to organize a church in Oxford, a decision 
put into effect the following year, apparently under the direction of the Rev. Shepard K. 
Kollock, first pastor of the Oxford church. Public Ledger (Oxford), June 24, 1897 (courtesy 
Francis B. Hays, Oxford). According to Mr. Hays, the Oxford congregation in its early 
years conducted its services in the Oxford Academy. It had no church building of its own 
until shortly after the termination of Mr. Labaree’s pastorate. “In 1830 the first Presby- 
terian church building was erected in Oxford.” Notes of Bell Cooper, historian (1938-1939), 
Woman's Auxiliary, Oxford Presbyterian Church. This was located on the site of the present 
church, on Harrisburg (now Gilliam) Street, the lot having been presented to the trustees 
of the congregation by Thomas Blount Littlejohn, for the “sum of Ten Shillings to him in 
hand paid.” Granville County Records, Deed Book No. 12, 391. A water-color sketch of the 
old rectangular red brick church, which was torn down to be replaced by the present 
structure (front section) in 1892, is in the possession of Miss Daisy Holeman of Oxford; 
this quaint picture was done by Miss Holeman’s grandmother, Mrs. James Davis (formerly 
Mary Anderson Duty), sometime prior to her marriage in 1847. Information from Miss 
Holeman. The Oxford Presbyterians must have been an unusually opulent congregation, 
having already contributed $1,000 for their projected church home; for, out of thirty-four 

byterian church buildings in the old Orange Presbytery in 1829, thirty cost an average 
of little above $68. Johnson, Ante-Bellum North Carolina, 436. 
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other half at Providence 7 miles from here.** 
Heard today by the way of home from our dear brother who 
has in consequence of bad health long been a wanderer from his 


home and friends. 
He long seemed a favored child of fortune, but God has seen 


fit to afflict him. Oh! that his afflictions might be sanctified to 
him, and that he might find in Jesus “that friend which sticketh 


closer than a brother.” 
He once professed to to love the Lord Jesus, and may not his 


afflictions have been sent upon him in consequence of his not 
having come out, and united himself with Gods’ people? O that 
he might be preserved from the temptations with which he is 


surrounded.**® 

This is a beautiful month I am delighted with the Spring, and 
I have been agreeably disappointed in the southern winter. I 
expected to see much rainy wet weather, but on the contrary it 
has been very dry,*” most of the time excellent walking. We owe 
much of this to the sandy soil the water runs away as soon as it 


falls. 
June 11. Our examination took place on the 7, 8, & 9. There 


was a large concourse of people from all parts of the country. We 
had a specimen of the disipation of the people. During the ex- 
amination there were two balls** and several parties given, the 


% About 1793, a church was built on the south bank of Tar River, a few hundred yards up 
the river from the later Southern Railway bridge, and named Providence. The land was 
given by Joseph Gooch, and the meetinghouse was erected by the community for any and 
all denominations. On October 31, 1823, at a camp meeting held at this liberal house of 
assembly, the Rev. Samuel L. Graham organized a Presbyterian society called the Providence 
Congregation. The present | Laeat Church at Geneva stemmed from this congregation. 
Scrapbook of Francis B. Hays: “The Early Presbyterian Churches of Granville County,” 
passim. Early Providence grchehiy enjoyed few regular preaching services after the de- 
parture of its “first regular Presbyterian preacher,” the Rev. John Matthews, in 1824. In that 
year the Rev. John Chavis, “a colored but educated Presbyterian preacher, then living 
about twenty miles’ distant, proposed to supply for a year, but after coming a few Sundays 
and not receiving such familiar and hospitable entertainment as was desired and necessary, 
he discontinued his visits.”” Quoted from the Sessional Records of the Old Providence Church 
by George C. Shaw, John Chavis 1763-1838: A Remarkable Negro . . . (Binghamton, N. Y., 
ec. 1931), 21-22. 

* Andrew B. Savage was about five years older than Pamela. A sufferer from asthma, he 
had left Champlain about eleven years before and gone probably first to New Orleans and 
certainly later to the West Indies. His family had grieved over his exposure to temptations 
in his travels, and also over his supposed death. He was to rejoice his home by a visit in 
the summer of 1826. Pamela's longing for Andrew to unite with church, however, would 
not be satisfied until 1838, the year before his death. Records of the First Presbyterian- 
Congregational Church of Champlain, N. Y. (courtesy Hugh McLellan, Champlain); Pamela 
Savage to Joel Savage, April 14-24, 1826 (original manuscript in the possession of the 
editor). 

37 Granville was one of eight North Carolina counties that suffered from a drought in the 
spring and summer of 1826. As a result, the winter of 1827 found many of the poorer class 
in a state of destitution. Johnson, Ante-Bellum North Carolina, 697-698. 

% David Mitchell of Oxford, in the Raleigh Register and North Carolina Gazette, No- 
vember 8, 1825, had thanked his friends and the public for the “very liberal patronage 
heretofore extended to his house of Public Entertainment” and informed them that on the 
29th [the second day of the examination period in the Oxford Female Academy] he would 
“furnish a Ball to the Visitors” and expect a “numerous and fashionable” company. Coon, 
North Carolina Schools and Academies, 154. Presumably the same David Mitchell furnished 
one of these June balls as well. Presumably, too, a number of “modern” dances figured 
colorfully on these occasions, as the cotillion, ete., had certainly reached Raleigh and several 
other North Carolina towns earlier in the century. As late as 1822, however, the ladies and 
gentlemen of Elizabeth City hud been dancing only the rural dances or “Scampers,” the 
favorites in North Carolina around 1800. Johnson, Ante-Bellum North Carolina, 159. 
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girls went through with the examination tolerably well®® con- 
sidering that they were taken to some place of amusement every 
night by their friends. 

This month is excessively warm but as yet it is very healthy. 
We have had no sickness in our large family excepting in the 
Spring a few cases of the infuensa. 

I went last sab’th with Mr. Labaree to Williamsborough* 
12 miles north of here to a two day’s meeting. The sacrament of 
the Lord’s supper was administered We had a solemn time. 

Williamsborough is a neat little village has a church*! and two 
academies,*® We passed through a delightful country saw several 
large, well cultivated plantations. 

July 16. Miss Slater was taken violently ill yesterday and is 
today scarcely able to raise her hand to her head, she will proba- 
bly have a course of fever. 

20. How ought my heart to be filled with gratitude to God 
that my unprofitable life is spared while many of my fellow 
mortals are lying on beds of sickness and languishing and others 
have been called to their long home. Miss S. still continues very 
ill, several of the young ladies sick. Mrs. L. last week presented 
her husband with a little carolinian, a fine son.** 


%° ‘A Spectator” publicized in the Raleigh Register and North Carolina Gazette, June 16, 
1826, his approval of this exhibition: “Very little attention appeared to have been devoted 
to that kind of preparation for examination which is designed merely for display to captivate 
the multitude. young ladies generally, evinced, that their own exertions had been dili- 
gently and judiciously directed by able teachers to the several branches of useful learning 
suitable to their respective ages and capacities. . . . It is believed that Parents may entrust 
their children to the care of the present instructors with a confidence that their minds, 
morals, and manners, will receive due attention.” Coon, North Carolina Schools and 
Academies, 144-145. 

“ This community in old Granville (now in Vance) County, which had been chartered as 
a town in January, 1787, was laid out on a tract of land a by Col. Robert Burton, 
on the site of an early settlement known as Nutbush. Col. Burton honored his father-in-law, 
Judge John Williams, by giving his name to the new town. The famous Henderson family 
and a number of other men distinguished in the history of the state lived in and around 
Williamsborough. Located on the main stage and wagon lines of the section, the village 
prospered until spurned by the railroad. It is now a tiny “ghost town,” a true “antique” 
among North Carolina villages. James E. Bagwell, “Williamsboro’s Past Recalls Important 
Events and Famous Leaders,” Durham Morning Herald, October 16, 1949. 

“ This must have been St. John’s Church, built in 1757 and commonly called the Nutbush 
Church throughout the Colonial Period, thoroughly repaired between 1819 and 1823, and 
reconsecrated by the first bishop of the Episcopal Church in North Carolina, the Rev. John 
Starke Ravenscroft, on October 16, 1825. when it was officially given its present name. Ac- 
cording to Thomas T. Waterman, this little frame structure “constitutes the best exemplar 
of colonial church woodwork in North Carolina.” Johnson, Ante-Bellum North Carolina, 424; 
Elizabeth Cox, “Group Plans to Restore Old Tar Heel Church,” News and Observer (Raleigh), 
September 24, 1950. 

“ The little community had provided itself with an ae AY about the time of its 
organization as a town in 1787; for on October 21, 1788, John Williams had paid twenty 
unds as part of his “Subscription towards the academy,” and on November 3 had paid 
odge & Co. ten shillings “for advertisine the Academy at Williamsborough.” Ex- 
tracts from Memorandum Book of John Williams in His Handwriting (typescript), E. 
Vernon Howell Papers, Southern Historical Collection, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill. In 1826, the Williamsborough Male Academy was under the direction of the scholarly 
Irishman, Alexander Wilson, and the Female Academy was operating in June under Mrs. 
Anne O’Brien, who was to become music instructor in | Oxford Female Academy in the 
1830's. Coon, North Carolina Schools and Academies, 

* Joseph Labaree had married Huldah Lyman on — 17, 1817. They had thirteen 
ition Information supplied by Professor Leonard W. Labaree, Department of History, 
Yale University, from Jane Labaree, History of the Deacendants of Peter Labaree, Charlestown, 
New Hampshire . . . (Keene, N. H., 1912), 34. Pamela does not indicate how many children 
had already been “presented.” 
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23 Mr. L’s pulpit was filled today by a colored man,** Mr. 
Erskine from Tennessee, He has spent 37 years in slavery, was 
redeemed and educated by a presbyterian minister. Part of his 
family are still in bondage, he is soliciting aid for the purpose of 
emancipating them, after which it is his intention to go to our 
colony at Liberia.*** A collection of 40 dollars was taken up for 
him in this place. So much for a Slaveholding people. 


*He has since gone out to Liberia with his family 


August 9. Have just received a letter from home containing 
the distressing intelligence of the death of brother Cyrus’ little 
son, and of the alarming illness of its mother,** it is feared that 
she is in a decline Dear Louisa! must I be deprived of the 
privilege of contributing to her comfort while on a bed of sick- 
ness? perhaps I may never see her again in this world, and must 
it be so, is she so soon to be torn from the bosom of her fond 
companion? Oh God avert thy judgements; spare her to us a 
little longer; if consistant to thy will restore her to health. But 
if thou hast otherwise determined, prepare us to say “thy will 
be done.” 

In the midst of judgements God has also remembered mercy 
and returned our dear brother [Andrew] after an absence of 
eleven years. It is a severe trial to me that I am not permited 
to share in the general joy. But it is all right. I have the prospect 
of soon seeing him in N. Carolina, his health is feeble and he 
finds himself unable to endure a northern climate consequently 
he will soon return to the South. 

Sept. 7. Had a pleasant trip 12 miles into the country last 
week, We found as fine apples as we ever saw at home though 
they were very scarce, most of the southern fruit was cut of by 
the frost. This is generally a great peach country but I have not 
seen one this year. Grapes grow in abundance spontaneously of 
a superior kind. We have also fine watermellons. Some few 
Pomegranates, figs and almonds grow in the gardens here. The 
sweet potatoe is not among the least of our luxuries, I am ex- 
travagantly fond of them. 
4s Many churches in the ante-bellum days had galleries for the Negroes, who were accepted 
into membership with their masters. During the earlier part of the riod a free Negro 
might be licensed to preach. Methodism was introduced into Fayetteville by a free Negro 
shoemaker and preacher, Henry Evans, whose congregation for a time included white mem- 
bers. The first Negro Presbyterian minister (at least of any note) in North Carolina, the 
highly educated John Chavis, born free about 1763 (it is believed in Granville County). not 
only preached often before white congregations, but also taught white boys in his “classical 
sch ” in Granville, Wake, Chatham, [and Orange] counties. Johnson, Ante-Bellum North 
Carolina, passim. “His pupils came from the best homes in North Carolina, and, in the next 
generation, became distinguished.” Shaw, John Chavis 1763-1838, 28-29. 

“ The American Colonization Society, organized in 1816, had purchased land on the West 
African coast in 1821 and there settled a number of freed Negroes. The first agent and mis- 
sionary of the Colonization Society in the Colony of Liberia was a native of Pamela’s home 
village of Champlain, New York, the brave and devoted Jehudi Ashmun. He was in Liberia 
from 1822 until 1828, in which year the colony comprised 1,200 freemen. “An Address of 
Charles Freeman Nye, July 14, 1902,” 10-11 (courtesy Hugh McLellan, Champlain). As early 
as 1819, there had been a group known as the Raleigh Auxiliary Colonization Society; it is 
on record that Joseph Gales was secretary of the board of this organization. Raleigh Regi. 
and North Carolina Gazette, October 20, 1819. “As early as 1821 the North Carolina Synod 
reported that three or four congregations had organized societies auxiliary to the American 


Colonization Society.” Johnson, Ante-Bellum North Carolina, 462. By 1829, there would be ip 
North Carolina nine auxiliary colonization groups. North Carolina: A Guide to the Old North 


State, 236. 
4 Cyrus Savage, about three years older than Pamela, had married Louisa Rogers. The 
“little son” was Horace, aged two months, who had died on July 22. Another infant son, 


Andrew, had died the preceding summer. 
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16 There are many cases of sickness in town it will probably 
continue till frost. This is considered a healthy part of the country 
and in comparison with other parts it is so, the sickness this 
season is unusual. I see no difference in a northern and southern 
summer except in the length, have sun equally as warm if not 
warmer weather at home. 

17. Received the distressing inteligence of the death of dear 
Sister Louisa. How difficult to become reconciled to the loss of 
friends, particularly if taken away in our absence, to be denied 
the melancholly pleasure of contributing to their comfort while 
on a bed of sickness; of performing for them the last sad offices, 
and paying the last tribute of respect: But it is all right however 
difficult it may be to say “thy will be done”. We should remember 
that all events are ordered by a power that we cannot control, and 
in whose dispensations it is ever our duty to acquiesce. may this 
affliction be sanctified to us all, may we remember that we too 
must soon become inhabitants of the world of spirits. 

Oct. 8. The sick in town are recovering. We have cool mornings 
and evenings. our family quite well, should favorable weather 
continue we hope the town would soon be free from sickness. 

21. Received a letter from brother Andrew dated Fredericks- 
burg Va. stating that he would be with me in a few days,—Jn 
a few days! is it possible? am I so soon to meet this long lost 
brother whom I have not seen for eleven long years, he whom we 
once buried, and for whom we wore mourning six months sup- 
posing that he had died in the West Indies? God has been better 
than our fears, it was He who preserved him through every 
danger, and has again restored him to the arms of his friends 
and to him be thanks. 

28. The stage came in this morning without bringing brother 
A. I feel much disappointed and know not how to account for 
his not coming I fear he is detained by sickness. I now know 
what were the feelings of the family when they every moment 
expected him, and I ean imagine what were their feelings when 
he took his leave. I too may have to take the parting hand, but 
I will not dwell on the subject. I have yet to meet him and will 
endeavor to do so with calmness. Will he know me, and shall I 
know him? 

Nov. 5. Much to my joy and satisfaction brother A. arrived 
yesterday, he had been detained a week in Fredericksburgh by 
sickness. 

Dec. 1. Another examination is past, two months’ vacation to 
succeed it. shall now have a little time for reflection. and first I 
would remember the goodness of God, in restoring to me a 
measure of health far beyond my expectations. I have been en- 
abled to perform my round of duties in the school,*’ have not 

“The nature of Pamela’s “round of duties” is not known. The daily schedules of recita- 
tions and study periods were probably about the same in the various academies of the period. 
In Newbern Academy in 1823, for instance, the students were apparently in the classroom 
from eight o’clock until twelve, and from two until five in the afternoon. Johnson, Ante- 
Bellum North Carolina, 329. Doubtless Pamela’s schedule was lengthy enough and she was 


rarely off duty while under the same roof with the sprightly boarding pupils of the Oxford 
Female Academy. 
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lost an hour from sickness, and What have I rendered unto the 
Lord for all his goodness? What have I done for the salvation of 
dying souls around me? Have had some intefesting seasons with 
the sisters of the family in supplicating the throne of grace in 
behalf of the precious immortals under our charge, but when have 
I faithfully warned them? Where are the fruits of our labors? 
Oh! that God would make us to feel our responsibility, that we 
may in future be more faithful in exhorting those around us to 
flee from the wrath to come. 

Dec. 15 Have just returned from a trip with brother A to the 
capital of the State.** Raleigh is a very pretty place about 45. 
miles south of this in Wake Co.*® contains a statehouse,®® court- 
house,®! theater,®2? 2 banks,®* 2 Acdemies** &c.* 

In the centre of the town is Union Square containing 10 acres, 
in the midle of which stands the state-house in a delightful grove 
of oaks. It is a beautiful building of brick 102 feet long 56 broad 
and 43 high. It contains a superb statue of Washington executed 
by the celebrated Canova in Rome 1815, cost 15.000 dollars de- 
frayed by the state. It is of white marble, stands or rather sits 
on a square pedestal also of white marble som six or eight feet 
high in roman costume. The house is elegantly furnished, the 
Senate room particularly, the desks are covered with broadcloth 
the seats with marine, and the window curtains of crimson 


“ The capital of North Carolina was not the first community within the boundaries of the 
present state to be named for Sir Walter Raleigh. It is sometimes forgotten that the tiny 
settlement of the ““Lost Colony” of 1587 was named “the Citie of Raleigh in Virginia.”’ The 
capital, laid out by William Christmas in April, 1792, was planned for beauty as well as 
convenience, four squares being set aside for parks besides nion (now Capitol) Square in 
the center. A British visitor in Raleigh in 1820 had commented on the wide streets, 
“‘which all terminate in the surrounding forest.’"" Yet not until 1830 would Fayetteville 
Street have lamps. Johnson, Ante-Bellum North Carolina, 121, 129. 

“Wake County, North Carolina, formed in 1770-1771 from Johnst Cumberland, and 
Orange counties, was named in honor of Margaret (Wake) Tryon, wife of Governor Tryon. 

It was, of course, the original State House, built between 1792 and 1796, that Pamela 
and Andrew visited—a smaller structure than t present one, built of brick made at the 
old state brick-yards. The renovations completed in 1822 had made of an evidently un- 
pretentious building a state house much admired by visitors to the capital city. Destined to 
be destroyed by fire on June 21, 1831, it was to be replaced by the present beautiful structure 
completed in 1840. 

51 A log courthouse and jail had been erected on the hillside in front of Joel Lane's 
residence soon after the formation of Wake County, but the Savages saw the building 
erected in or around 1800 on the site of the present courthouse on Fayetteville Street. This 
was a wooden rectangular structure similar in shape to the old-style rural meetinghouse. In 
1835 it was replaced by a building of brick. The present courthouse was erected 1913-1915. 

% The lower floor of a wooden building erected in 1814 on the northeast corner of Morgan 
and Dawson streets served as the first theater in Raleigh. Donald J. Rulfs, “The Ante- 
Bellum Professional Theater in Raleigh,”” The North Carolina Historicai Review, XXIX 


(July, 1952), 344. 

3% The Bank of Cape Fear had opened a branch in Raleigh in 1807, with William Henry 
Haywood as agent. The State Bank of North Carolina (first president, William Polk) had 
been incorporated in 1810, with headquarters in Raleigh and branches in New Bern, Edenton, 
and Wilmington. In 1818, the State Bank Building, the third structure of brick in Raleigh, 
had been erected; it is now the Rectory of Christ Church. Pamela would have been pleased 
later to know that in 1828, when this bank was suffering reverses, it turned for help to a 
native of Oxford, Charles Dewey, who was brought from Fayetteville to act as its cashier. 

54 Presumably the Raleigh Academy (chartered in 1802), which had opened on Burke ower 
(the site of the Governor’s Mansion) on July 2, 1804; and the Episcopal Classical School, 
which had been started in 1828 by the Rev. George W. Freeman. 

& Other places of interest admired on this visit might well have included the old John 
Haywood house on New Bern Avenue, built about 1794; and the Mordecai house, both of 
Classical Revival design and both visited by Lafayette the year before. 

% The Raleigh Register and North Carolina Gazette, January 3, 1817, carried the following 
item: “*. To perpetuate the memory of . .. [Washington], they have ordered a superb 
MARBLE STATUE, to be executed by the first Artist in the World, the celebrated Canova 
of Rome, to be placed in our State-House, which is to cost $10,000, and which will no doubt 
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damask silk which cost 100.dollars a piece, over each window is 
a large gilt eagle holding the looped curtain in his beak. 

29. Spent christmas with the Miss Littlejohns™ at their grand- 
mother’s®* 15 miles in the country, a very rich old lady living on a 
large plantation in an old-fashioned mansion house furnished 
in the same manner that it was 60 years ago.*® The cumbrous 
mahogany chairs, the old fashioned furniture gave the place a 
very ancient appearance. 

31. The weather severely cold, on christmas day flowers were 
in bloom; today it seems as if we had changed climates with 
Greenland. The Roanoke is said to be frozen hard enough for 
the stage to cross, such an instance is said by the oldest people 
never to have taken place since their recollection. 

1827. Jan 19. The weather still continues cold. I think I never 
suffered so much with the cold, not that the weather is so much 
colder than I have ever experienced but we are so ill prepared 
be the finest piece of sculpture in the U. States.”. The Roman costume was suggested by 

erson. The statue, shipped from Italy to Boston and thence by water to 
Fayetteville, had been hauled from Fayetteville by teams of oxen and set up directly under 
the apex of the dome of the State House in 1821. General Lafayette, during his two days’ 
visit in Raleigh in March, 1825, had been escorted in state to see this noble ficure of Carrara 


marble. It was destroyed when the old State House was burned, June 21, 1831. A plaster 
cast of it, which was gyeces resented to Lamy Carolina in 1910 by the Italian government, now 
ito: 





These “Miss Littlejohns” were —~ doubt daughters of the Thomas Blount Little- 
johns: probably Elizabeth, aged about twenty-one (later Mrs. Isaac N. Jones), and Lucinda 
Jane, aged about seven (later Mrs. Aiexander S. Jones, the maternal grandmother of Mrs. 
Augustus S. Hall of Oxford). If little Frances Blount, not yet five, was also of the party, 
Pamela’s Christmas on a Granville County plantation should have been a lively holiday. 
The North Carolina Historical and Genealogical Register, 1, 271, 272, 276, 277. The Littlejohn 
= > lost their mother in February, 1822. Information from Mrs. Augustus S. Hall, 

lord. 

% The paternal grandparents of the Littlejohn girls, Mr. and Mrs. William Littlejohn of 
Edenton, had died years before. The North Carolina Historical and Genealogical Register, I, 
268. The Misses Littlejohn must have taken Pamela with them to visit their maternal 
grandmother, the former Mrs. Thomas Mutter (nee Elizabeth Moore), who in 1799 had been 
widowed and in 1806 had married George Alston. Granville County Records, Will Book No. 
4, 353; Marriage Records. This lady, known among her descendants as “Grandma Alston,” 
died at an advanced age, about 1840, at her home in Granville County. The North Carolina 
Historical and Genealogical Register, 1, 269. 

% Since Granville County relinquished some of its territory in 1881 to the making of 
Vance, it is difficult to prove that this “large plantation” was entirely within the boundaries 
of the Granville of today. Thomas Mutter of the Abraham Plains District in northern 
Granville was in 1788 one of the largest landowners of Granville County. Worth S. Ray, 
Colonial Granville and Its People (1945), 300. It is probable that his home was still in the 
Abraham Plains District at the time of his death eleven years later. Furthermore, certain 
Granville County documents (Thomas Mutter’s will and various deeds) point to the con- 
clusion that this gentleman's last earthly home was in the general area watered by Grassy 
and Spewmarrow creeks in northern Granville. In his will, probated in August, 1799, Thomas 
lent to his wife, Elizabeth Mutter, “during her natural life,” the “Lands and Tenements 
whereon” he then lived and all of his “household furniture.”’ Granville County Records, 
— Book No. 4, 354, 357. The residence of “Grandma Alston,” in al] likelihood, therefore, 

the home she had shared with her first husband, approximately fifteen miles from 
Oxford. The precise site of the old “mansion house” will probably never be determined. It is 
interesting to conjecture that this same “large plantation” passed, at the old lady’s death, 
to a cousin of the Littlejohn girls, none other than Dr. Thomas Dent Mutter (son of John 
Mutter, d. 1819), who in 1841 was just commencing his distinguished career as professor 
of surgery in Jefferson Medical College in Philadelphia, and who was to become the 
founder of the Mutter Museum in that city, a “remarkable collection of anatomical and 
pathological specimens.” John H. Gibbon, “‘Thomas Dent Mutter . . .” [Reprint], Annals of 
Medical History, VII, 237, 241 (courtesy Robert T. Lentz, Librarian, Jefferson Medical 
College). The elder Thomas Mutter of Granville County might well be due posthumous 
thanks for a pecuniary share in the assembling of these valuable specimens: for his will 
a that on the death of his wife the extensive home place should go to his son John and 

is heirs. Granville County Records, Will Book No. 4, 354-355. 

© A letter from Halifax, dated January 29, to the editor of the Free Press (Tarborough, 
N. C.), carried in the issue of February 3, 1827, mentions that young gentlemen were 
skating on the Roanoke at Halifax in January, and adds: “Foot passengers crossed the 
river for one or two days upon the ice—a circumstance that has not occurred before, within 
the recollection of any inhabitant of this town.” 
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for it, the houses are open the Southerners never shut their doors 
summer or winter, and we cannot teach our servants to do it, 
they pile on the wood, heap up the fire, and leave doors and 
windows wide open: strange economy !* 

But all our cold weather brings no snow, we have not had suf- 
ficient to cover the ground this winter, last year this time the 
snow was nearly a foot deep we had one sleigh ride, that is if we 
may call a rough sled of plank runners with a waggon box upon 
it a sleigh, in such machines the Southerners were driving around 
the “Old-fields” to avoid the gravely walks, and amusing them- 
selves with what they called excellent sleighing, but in fact no 
more like it than riding on a wheelbarrow is like riding in a 
coach.® 

28 The scene is now changed, we have beautiful Spring 
weather can again take our delightful rambles in the woods. 

On the 17. of this month Miss M. A. Gilliam an orphan girl! of 
fortune, who had been placed under Mr. L-’s care by her guardian 
and who had resided with us a year, was married.” The ceremony 
took place at a private boarding house she married a gentleman 
of fortune consequently a considerable parade was made; at 
early candlelight the house was filled with guests anxiously 
waiting the appearance of the bride and groom; they soon made 
their appearance with some considerable ceremony, six bride’s 
maids & groom’s men entered the room, in procession, preceded 
by two young girls holding each two wax tapers beautifully 
ornamented with paper philigree, the procession opened to right 
and left, the groom & bride took their station in the midle of 
the procession, Mr. L. who officiated advanced from the oposite 
end of the procession, the little misses with their candles standing 
to right and left of him, the service over the bride & groom were 
seated and received the congratulations of the guests,“ after 
which a splendid supper was served up with the accompaniments 
of whips, jellies, wines, ice creams &c. after the repast the more 


“ This practice of “ample ventilation” had considerably impressed an earlier traveler to 
the —_ “Here I observed what I so frequently saw in the — per country of the Carolinas, 


among the affluent planters—the windows without or glass. In the coldest 
weather y and the doors are left wide open, the ieoenar © being closed at night AA. tight 
shutters. . This ample ventilation in cold weather is universally practiced at 


At Hillsborough and Charlotte, I observed the boarders vat the hotels sitting A. = 
and shawls on at table, while the doors stood wide open.” Benson J. Lossing, The Pictorial 
Field-Book of the Revolution (New York, 1859), II, 429-430. 

#2 Pamela would have been astonished to read the following account of a sleigh ride in 
North Carolina thirteen years later: “A gentleman in this City, in attendance on the Supreme 
Court, came the whole distance from Surry County, 130 miles, in a Sleigh. He took the 
precaution to bring his saddle with him, or he would have been puzzled to have got back.” 
Raleigh Register and North Carolina Gazette, January 10, 1840. 

® Mary A. Gilliam married Isaac Baker. The date of the marriage bond was January 27, 
1827. Granville County Marriage Bond. Gilliam was one of the best-known names of that 
day in Granville County. One or more Gilliams had come from Lunenburg County, Virginia, 
to Granville County soon after the latter was formed in 1746. The most distinguished member 
of this family was Robert Ballard Gilliam (1805-1870), speaker of the North Carolina 
House of Commons in 1848 and later a Superior Court judge. He was a son of Col. Leslie 
Gilliam, once sheriff of Granville County, and Elizabeth (Ballard) Gilliam. “In his later 
years he was the acknowledged leader of the Granville bar, and the younger lawyers revered 
him as the Nestor of the local profession and loved him as a father for his uniform kind- 
ness and affection toward them.” Judge Gilliam married his ward, Melissa Kittrell, who was 
a great-aunt of Robert Gilliam Lassiter and Judge Benjamin Kittrell Lassiter of Oxford. 
Francis B. Hays, “Granville’s Distinguished Bar,”’ Public Ledger (Oxford), September 22, 1950. 
The relationship of Mary A. Gilliam to Judge Robert B. Gilliam has not been ascertained. 

*% For most ante-bellum North Carolinians, “the wedding ceremony was simple and soon 
over. The festivities and frolicking which so often accompanied it were more impressive than 
the ceremony itself. The duration and extravagance of the festivities depended, of course, 
upon the economic status of the bride’s family.” Johnson, Ante-Bellum North Carolina, 206. 
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sober part of the guests retired and dancing commenced, which 
continued till midnight, The next day the groom gave a dinner 
and at night the guests gave a ball® at a publick house. So much 
for southern disipation, but this was considered moderate, 

Our family is daily increasing,** have become almost weary of 
the bustle of a boarding-school, look forward with fond anticipa- 
tion to the time when I shall return to my quiet home, some ad- 
ditions have been made to the teachers this year, Mr. & Mrs. 
Hollister from Fayetteville formerly of Danville Vt.** & Miss 
Lewis music teacher. Mr S[kelton] and Miss K-[ennedy] having 
left. Mr. H. is a minister, Mrs. H. a superior woman noted for 
piety, Miss L. tho’ rather volatile makes a very pleasant agree- 
able companion for whom I already feel a strong attachment, I 
feel that it will be hard to part from these dear friends. 

Have of late felt much solicitude about brother A. who left 
here in Dec. for Willmington,** he wrote me from Fayetteville™® 
since which I have heard nothing from him. At parting with him 
I felt all the bitterness of a long farewell, though I could not, and 
did not think it a last adieu He assured me that he would remain 
in this region till I returned home, still he is such a wandering 
plannet I should not be surprised should we next hear that he 
was in the West Indies or even in Africa. 

Feb. 23. So warm as to find a parasol] necessary. 

28 Peach and other fruit trees in blossom. 

March 8 Received inteligence from home that brother J.7° 
anticipates coming to accompany me home in two months, and 
shall I so soon be permited to see my dear friends? happy thought 
But while I fondly cherish this hope the idea of parting from my 
dear Oxford friends produces many unpleasant sensations. 

19. Saw a gentleman yesterday from Fayetteville to whom 
brother A. carried letters from this place. He states that brother 
~® A typical supper served at a large ball in Warrenton, North Carolina, sometime between 
1800 and 1820, is described in Ellen Mordecai’s manuscript History of Hastings [Warrenton]. 
The menu included: “‘a large dish of bacon and greens, . . . and plenty of hot corn bread, 
. . . turkies and geese, ducks and fowls. . . . two or three roasted pigs, with an apple in 
the mouth, to make it look natural, . . biscuits and johnny cakes. .. . all sorts and sizes 
of cakes, . . . pies and puffs and tarts . oe “About twenty-five years before the Civil 
War, the arrangement for the supper at large balls was about as this, a long table was well 
supplied with several kinds of meats, fowls, and oysters, if in season, breads, rolls, biscuit, 
pickles, hot coffee and tea; © chicken salad, no salads were known of or used. Some- 
times this meat supper was in a separate room from the sweet supper.” Lizzie 
Wilson Montgomery, Sketches of "Old Warrenton (Raleigh, 1924), 47, 53. 

The Oxford Female Academy was evidently holding its own with the older Female 
Academy in nearby Williamsborough. By the fall of 1829 the number of pupils would be 
between forty and fifty. Raleigh Register and North Carolina Gazette, October 7, 1834. 

® Undoubtedly the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Edward H. Hollister, who were to become the 
principals of the Oxford Female Academy after the end of Mr. Labaree’s Oxford pastorate 
in November, 1829, and would change the name of the school temporarily to the “Southern 
Female Classical Seminary,” with the announcement of the removal of their school of 
that name “from Mecklenburg, Va.,” to Oxford. Raleigh Register and North Carolina Gazette, 
January 14, 1830; March 19, 1830. 

® Wilmington, North Carolina, founded in 1730 as New Liverpool, thirty miles from the 
mouth of the Cape Fear River, early became the colony’s chief port. It was given its 
present name in 1734, in honor of Spencer Compton, the Earl of Wilmington. 

® Located 115 miles above Wilmington on the Cape Fear and dating from a Scottish 
settlement of 1739, Fayetteville had served as the capital of North Carolina from 1789 to 
1798, and by 1823 had become second only to Wilmington in size. Named after the Revolu- 
tion for General Lafayette, it was visited by the General in March, 1825. A British visitor 
in 1828 described Fayetteville as a “ ‘very pretty and flourishing town’” with “excellent 
tavern accommodations.” Johnson, Ante-Bellum North Carolina, 121. 

7 Joel, the oldest of Deacon David Savage's children, who was named for David's older 
brother who had fought in the Revolution, was about eight years older than Pamela. 
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A remained in F. three days when he left for Willmington™ that 
it was his impression that he intended going farther South and 
that I need not be surprised should I next hear that he had gone 
to the W. Indies. This however I hoped would not be the case I 
flattered myself that he would remain in this country till brother 
came. But these fond anticipations have been all blasted today by 
the receipt of a letter from him dated Matanzas Feb. 18, 1827. He 
sailed from Willmington on the 12 Jan. 1827. He apologises for 
having as he says run away from me, pleads as an excuse the 
precarious state of his health, his complaint the asthma having 
followed him from the time of his first landing in the States at 
Boston, while at home he had so severe an attack of it as to 
despair of life. That during four years residence in the W. Indies 
he was not afflicted by it in the least. It appeared to him as if 
Providence had marked out his path and he was willing to avail 
himself of the first opportunity of returning there, he landed at 
Matz*. [Matanzas, Cuba] the 2. Feb. since which he had been 
entirely free from his old complaint. 

May 22. Much to my joy brother Joel arrived this morning, 
in a few days I shall start for home and hope soon to be with my 
f{rJiends from whom I have been absent 20. months, should we 
return by water 9 days would carry us home, but we anticipate 
going by land that we may see more of the country. 

25. Bid adieu to the dear family with whom I had resided so 
long and parted with a circle of Southern friends to whom I had 
become much attached and whom I shall probably never meet 
again until we meet at the bar of God, oh, that I might have a 
deeper sense of my responsibility 

Left Oxford 8 o’clock friday morning May 25, 1827," in the 
stage for Warrenton,” at Williamsborough parted with a few 
dear friends among others my dear Miss B-d of Ox—* shall never 
forget her kindness to me while a stranger in a strange land may 
God reward her for all her labors of love. Arrived at Warrenton 
at half past 3 P. M. 

The next morning unexpectedly met with an Ox—* acquaint- 
ance Mr. Hubbell" he had been intimate in Mr. L-s family it is pe- 
culiarly gratifying after having taken leave of a circle of friends 

"It may well have been the Cotton Plant on which Andrew made the trip from Fayette- 
ville to Wilmington. Less than nine months earlier (on April 12, 1826), this “‘new and 
elegant Steam Boat’” had created a sensation along the Cape Fear on its maiden voyage 
between those towns. Johnson, Ante-Bellym North Carolina, 151. This was nearly nineteen 
years later than the launching of the Clermont, the first steamboat in America, upon the 
A Tue was the day after the closing of the Female Academy's spring term. An announce- 
ment in the Free Press (Tarborough), Saturday, May 19, 1827, had informed the public 
that the examination of the Oxford Female Academy would “commence and close with a 
Musical Exhibition, &c. on Thursday evening,” and that the Summer Session would open 
the following Monday. It is not clear why the Male Academy, with examinations announced 
for June 4, was not to start its summer session until June 25. 

™ Warren County and the town of Warrenton, North Carolina, founded in 1779, had be- 
come early a center of culture and of gayety, ranging from elaborate dinners and balls to 
races and “cocking mains.” Dignified by the name of General Joseph Warren of Bunker 
Hill lustre, the little town would later brag about its own generals, the Bragg brothers, 
Thomas and Braxton. Montgomery, Sketches of Old Warrenton, passim 

™ With a Mr. Bugbee, Ransom Hubbell [a graduate of Union "College, ‘New York] had been 
in charge of the Oxford Male Academy from around 1819 to 1821. Coon, North Carolina 


Schools and Academies, 134. Although there were Hubbells in Champlain, Ransom does not 
appear to have lived there. 
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to meet with one of them unexpectedly an have another oppor- 
tunity of talking over past scenes. 

Left Warrenton 12. o’clock stoped to dine at candlelight found 
that we had got to ride all night in Egyptian darkness and bad 
roads, though we were told that the first part of our rout we 
should find as good roads as we ever saw, on our replying that we 
would not ask for better we were answered “oh as to your 
northern turnpikes we cant say about that but you will find one 
of the best of natural roads” 

Petersburgh 27, sabbath eve—™ arrived here in safety half 
past 11 this morning expected to have taken the steam boat for 
Washington but arrived to late, consequently we must remain 
here til the midle of the week or go on by land. Thus when we 
thought traveling on the sabbath unavoidable the Lord hedged 
up our way. 

28. Concluded to take the stage for Richmond rode through 
a delightful country. . saw several beautiful fields of wheat to 
which my eyes have been a stranger since residing at the south. 
The soil about Oxford was very barren, a dry sandy soil, favor- 
able to the growing of sweet potatoes, cotton, corn and tobacco 
but produced no green fields to delight the eye. 

Arrived at Richmond at 11. o’clock, stage does not proceed till 
tomorrow morning consequently we must spend the day here. 
Richmond is beautifully situated on the north side of James’ 
river and overlooking the town of Manchester on the oposite 
bank to which it is connected by two bridges 

The capitol is built on shockoe hill. It is of singular design 
taken from La maison Quaree at Nimes France™ In the center of 
the building is a spacious hall in the midle of which is an 
equestrian marble statue of Washington executed at Paris much 
inferior in workmanship to the one in Raleigh ’tho a more natural 
representation being in American costume."® 

29. Left R. 3 o’clock in the morning in a crowded stage among 
others a Mr. & Mrs. Gorgas and daughter of Philadelphia on 
their return from a tour to the South a pleasant acquisition to 
our company. 

Arrived at Fredericksburgh on the Rappahannock a flourishing 
town, at 6 o’clock in the evening rode 8 miles to Potomack creek 
went on board the boat Potomack™ took a birth and slept well 
till morning when we found ourselves at Washington City the 
seat of general government As we had but a short time to remain 
in W. we endeavored to make good improvement of the time while 
we did stay. 


™% The central section of the Capitol in Richmond, modeled after the exquisite Maison 
Carrée, reflects Thomas Jefferson’s e of classic forms. He designed this building in 1785, 
having examined Roman remains in France. 

% This equestrian statue by Jean Antoine Houdon is the only statue of Washington in 
existence posed from life. It was modeled at Mount Vernon in 1785. 

7A revenue cutter, Potomack, had been built in 1809, and a “double-banked” frigate, 
Potomac, was one of nine laid down between 1819 and 1826. Chapelle, The History of 
American Sailing Ships, 114, 184. 
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30. We walked to the President’s house’ before breakfast 
situated about a mile and a half west of the capitol having a 
commanding view of it a broad avenue runing from one to the 
other directly straight, this avenue is planted with 3 rows of 
poplars dividing it into two high ways and two broad side walks. 
The style of the architecture of the President’s house is Ionic 
very plain and neat constructed of freestone perfectly white. The 
grounds about it were unfinished improvements were going on 
rapidly” It is 170 feet by 85. two stories high. In the vicinity of 
the President’s house are four brick buildings for the accomoda- 
tion of the heads of the departments of government.*° 

At the breakfast table met with Mr. & Mrs. Mc Cray of Fay- 
ettesville N. C.*! who were going with their son to West Point 
found that they were acquainted with many of my Southern 
friends, with our company thus enlarged we went after breakfast 
to visit the Capitol It is finely situated on an eminence command- 
ing a view of the city and adjacent country. It is composed of a 
central edifice and two wings the whole building presenting a 
front of 362 feet, each wing 100 feet square. The style Corinthian 
also of freestone. The Capitol Square is enclosed by an iron rail- 
ing handsomely ornamented with trees and shrubery. The base- 
ment story was filled with large pillars which supported the 
edifice, and occupied by market women with their fruits and 
refreshments spread upon tables. In the next story in the centre 
building is the rotunda a spacious room lighted by a sky light, 
and principally ocupied by the elegant paintings belonging to 
the capitol, viz. Washington’s resignation, Capture of Burgoyne, 
Capture of cornwallis and the declaration of independance, be- 
tween these in niches in the wall were figures in stone represent- 
ing Pocahontas preserving the life of Capt. Smith by throwing 
herself between him and the uplifted club, William Penn making 
treaties with the Indians, and several others. 

The Senate chamber was undergoing repairs. The representa- 
tive hall was furnished as usual. Over the speaker’s chair stood 
the genius of America. On one side of the room hung a full length 
portrait of La Fayette. The gallery was supported by 22 marble 
pillars beautifully variegated standing in a simicircular form. 
The library which is very extensive is in the front of the building. 
We ascended to the top of the midle dome from whence we had an 
~ 78 Although popularly called “The White House” after the mansion (burned by the 
British in 1814) was rebuilt and painted white, this did not become its official name until 

ore Roosevelt’s administration. In formal usage, it was first “The President’s House” 
and later “The Executive Mansion.” 
™ Construction work on the new “President’s House” had been going on since 1818. The 
grounds had been graded in 1825. The north portico was not to be completed until 1829. 
® The Departments of State, Treasury, War, and Navy. Each of the four buildings was 
two stories high, 160 feet long, and 55 feet wide. The present Treasury Department Building 
is on the site of the old State Department Building. 
Sl In 1818 one John “M’Rae” had been appointed post master at Fayetteville; and in 1826 
one John “MacRae” of Fayetteville appears to have been the publisher of the New Map of 


North-Carolina. Raleigh Register and North Carolina Gazette, May 1, 1818; Free Press, 
(Tarborough), January 2, 1827. 
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extensive view of the surrounding country.®? After dinner we 


visited the patent office.** 
81. Left Washington 8 o’clock in the stage arrived at Baltimore 


8 o'clock, after riding through a barren region. Baltimore is a 
beautiful place buildings mostly of brick and many of them splen- 
did. In an elevated part of the town is a splendid monument 
built of marble erected to the memory of Washington. The base 
is 50 feet square and 23 ft high on which is another square of 
half the size from this rises a column 20 feet in diameter at the 
base and 14 at the top. We ascended this by a winding stair-case 
on the inside of 229 steps, From the summit 163 feet from the 
‘ground we had a fine view of the town. 

The Battle monument is also a handsome structure of white 
stone, erected to the memory of those who fell in defending their 
city from the attack of the Brittish Sept 1814. 

June 1. Left Baltimore parted from our friends Mr. & Mrs. 
G.forgas] & Miss L.[ewis?] went on board the steamboat for 
Frenchtown here we again fell in company with our fellow 
travellers from Fayetteville N. C. took the stage at Frenchtown 
on the Elk for Newcastle on the Delaware, where we again em- 
barked for Philadelphia,“ arrived at evening, took lodgings at 


the city hotel. 
2 Am much pleased with the plainness and neatness of this 


city. There are some splendid buildings, The banking house built 
on the plan of the pantheon [Parthenon] at Athens is an elegant 
building. The new bank is a large and superb edifice of marble, 
built in the Ionic order after the model of the ancient temple of 


the muses, on the Illyssus [Tlissus].*° 
We visited the old statehouse where congress first set,** the upper 


% The eastern portico of the Capitol had been completed in 1825. The main building, with 
its low dome of wood covered with copper, was finished in the year of Pamela’s visit. The 
present imposing dome was not to be completed until 1865. Had Pamela seen this and the 
magnificent Library of Congress building opened in 1897 and, above all, the Washington 
Monument, her enthusiasm would have known no bounds. Even in 1824, however, General 
Lamvette, looking across the Potomac from the Lee Mansion House, had declared “that 
never before had his eyes beheld a rarer view.” William Howard Taft, “Washington: Its 
Beginn‘ug, Its Growth, and Its Future,”" The National Geographic Magazine, XXVII, (March, 


1915), 2.7. 

= this vas the original Patent Office, a three-story building 120 feet long and 60 feet wide, 
ornamentea with a pediment and six Ionic pilasters. Built to serve as a public hotel, it was 
purchased by the government in 1810. It had been mercifully _— by the British in 1814. 

% Almost the converse of this itinerary had been taken in mber, 1819, by Professor 
Elisha Mitchell and his bride on their way to Chapel Hill. Having started from "New York the 
Monday before Christmas and traveled by boat to Elizabethtown, they went “thence by 
stage to Trenton; thence by stage to Philadelphia, stopping a day to visit Peale’s Museum, 
P Thence they took boat down the Delaware to New Castle; thence traveled by stage 
to Frenchtown, where they again took a steamer, and after a moonlight trip reached 
Baltimore by sunrise on Thursday.”” Kemp Plummer Battle, History of the University of 
North Carolina from Its Beginning to the Death of President Swain (Raleigh, 1907), I, 251. 

™ Pamela appears to have confused the banks she visited. The banking house built on the 
plan of the Parthenon, designed by William Strickland, had been completed in 1824. Erected 
for the Second Bank of the United States, it was later reorganized as a stete bank under 
the same name, and in 1845 was to be converted into a customhouse. Her description of the 
“new bank” seems to apply rather to an earlier structure, also of marble, the Bank of 
Pennsylvania, chartered in 1793 and built between 1799 and 1801. This building had Ionic 
columns and was “designed from the Temple of the Muses, near Athens.” The Stranger’s 
Guide in Philadelphia (Philadelphia, 1864), 61. Near the Ilissus, which flows to the south 
and east of Athens, was an altar to the “Muses of Ilissus”; but the allusion should probably be 
to the small Ionic temple on the Ilissus (perhaps the Temple of Eukleia) which had been 
measured and delineated by the British architect James Stuart before its destruction by the 
Turks. See The falar of Athens measured and delineated by James Stuart, . . . and 
Nicholas Revett, I (1762) 

% The first Congress met, on September 5, 1774, in Carpenters’ Hall. It was the second 
Continenta! Congress that met in the State House (Independence Hall), holding its opening 
session in May, 1775. 
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rooms are occupied by Peal’s museum containing the largest col- 
lection of natural curiosities in the United States.*7 We wished 
much to visit the waterworks at fair mount but had not time, 
from whence water is conducted through the Cit. by means of 
pipes.** The expense of these waterworks was 432,512 doilars. 
We left Philidelphia 2 oclock P. M. on board the steamboat for 
Trenton N. Jersey, landed 8 miles below Trenton on Pennsylvania 
side rode through a beautiful country crossed the river just below 
Trenton Falls by an elegant covered bridge 1,100 feet long.* 
Passed through Princeton it is a pretty place the college and 
Theological Seminary peasantly situated in separate buildings, 
16 miles from Princeton stoped at [New] Brunswick on the 
Rariton [Raritan] over night. left the next morning for N. York 
arrived at 11 o’clock. 

4. Spent the day in visiting different parts of the city, was 
delighted with the arcade just finished,® it is beautifully con- 
structed has the appearance of an arched street lighted by sky- 
lights by day and furnished with elegant lamps at night. occupied 
entirely by shops, miliners, hairdressers &c. &c. 

5 Took passage on board the New Philadelphia™ for Albany 
came through by day light, had a fine view of the highlands. 
arrived at Albany 6 in the evening. 

6. Took the stage for Troy reached at 10. left at 11. arrived at 
Fort Edward” after a very uncomfortable ride through dust and 
heat, put up for the night. 

7 came on to Fort Ann to breakfast. found brother H—sick 
with the fever and ague, he did not at first know me after my long 
absence. We expected to have taken him home with us but in his 


® Peale’s Museum was opened in Independence Hall in 1802 by the artist and collector, 
Charles Willson Peale. The admirable collection in the Zoological Garden in the southeastern 
part of Fairmount Park is an outgrowth of this museum. Peale had died in Philadelphia only 
4 few months before Pamela’s visit to the museum. 

“Fairmount Park grew out of purchases for the enlargement of the water works which 
were suggested .. . in 1810. . . . In 1812 Councils passed an ordinance selecting Morris Hill 
for the new reservoir and water works. . . . William Rush, the sculptor, contributed figures 
te beautify the Fairmount Gardens, which were opened in 1825 and became the show place 
of the city. All strangers were taken to Fairmount Water Works, which were then only 
five acres in extent but which presented much the same appearance as they do today. . . 
= — Centennial Exhibition of 1876 was held in Fairmount Park and did much to en- 

taste in this country.” Horace Mather Lippincott, Early Philadelphia: Its 
People, Life and Progress (Philadelphia and London, 1917), 111-112. 

A covered bridge 1,100 ft. long was built across Delaware River in 1806 described by 
ee 6 Barber and Howe, as ‘one of the finest specimens of bridge architecture of 
wood, in the world.’ Perpendicular iron rods, hung from arches, provided such sturdy support 
for the floor that the structure was used later by railroad trains.”” New Jersey: A Guide 
to Its Present and Past (compiled and written by the Federal Writers’ Project of the Works 
Progress Administration for the State of New Jersey. . . .), (New York, 1939), 402. 

® Probably the Arcade in Maiden Lane, 6ne of a number of impressive structures erected 
in New York City around 1825-1827. Moreover, in May, 1825, t New York Gas Light 
Company (incorporated in March, 1823) had begun laying gaspipes in Broadway from 
Canal Street to the Battery. “From these, they were gradually extended over the southern 
part of the island, " Mary L. Booth, History of the City of New York, from Its Earliest 
Settlement to the Present Time (New York, 1860), 723-724, 729. As the opening of the 
Erie Canal had given a great impetus to the growth of New York City, Pamela could hardly 
have chosen a better period for this visit. 

"During the War of 1812, a frigate Philadelphia had been one of several ships ordered 
rebuilt for the Navy. Star (Raleigh), December 3, 1813. Two other vessels by this name 
were a gondola in Arnold's squadron on Lake Champlain in the action of October 11, 1776, 
and a packet built by Christian Bergh in New York sometime after the War of 1812. 
“By 1825 a new class of packet had been evolved, an improved and sharper East Indiaman 
on the frigate model.” Chapelle, The History of American Sailing Ships, 72, 277, 280. It is 
most likely that Bergh’s packet was the boat ranning between New York and Albany in 1827. 

“Fort Edward, on the east bank of the Hudson, is thirty-eight miles north of Troy. 
ine ae of this little town was fortified throughout the French and Indian and the Revolu- 

ry wars. 
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present state of health it was impossible. We spent two days with 
him and left for Whitehall 

9 Left Whitehall on board the Phenix® 1 o’clock. 

10. Sabbath eve—" I expected to have spent this day in the midst 
of my friends, but instead of the welcome salutation of friends, 
my ears were accosted by the frantick screams of the pasengers, 
the dash of waves and crash of furniture. The wind had been high 
through the night and in attempting to cross from Burlington to 
Port Kent™ the boat rolled in the trough of the sea and became 
perfectly unmanagable tossing about at the mercy of the waves, 
while expecting every moment to go to the bottom we were saved 
from our perilous situation by the intripidity of one of the pas- 
sengers who contrived to make a sail of the awning of the boat 
in such a manner as to bring her about. We were soon safely 
moored under the shore, here we were obliged to lie 24 hours 
making repairs, the rudder had become unshiped, and the small 
boat lost, but this was afterwards recovered. This adventure has 
taught me a lesson which I hope I may never forget, and may God 
help me to keep the resolution which I now make never again 
to travel on the Sabbath unless it be absolutely necessary. 

June 11 Landed at Rouse’s Point® reached home 12 o’clock 
rather unexpectedly to my friends. I shall not attempt to describe 
ed feelings on meeting my friends after 20 months absence from 
them. 

There’s a tear, that brightens the eye, 

Of the friend, when absence is o’er; 

There’s a tear that flows not from sorrow, but joy, 
When we meet to be parted no more—Oh, never! 








Then all that in absence we dread, 

Is past and forgotten our pain; 

For sweet is the tear we at such moments shed, 
When we hold the loved objects again—forever! 


Champlain June 11. 1827 











* The first steamboat to make a trip to sea was the Phoeniz, in 1808. The Standard Dic- 
tionary of Facts (Buffalo, 1917), 668. The “first vessel depending entirely upon steam pro- 
pulsion to cross the Atlantic” was the Phoenix. Edgar Mayhew Bacon, The Hudson River 
(New York, 1903), 74. Steamship travel in the early nineteenth century made good news; 
for example, “ ‘Mr. Allen left Burlington {[Vt.] in the steamboat Phoeniz for Washington.’ ” 
W. Storrs Lee, Stagecoach North: Being an Account cf the First Generation in the State of 
Vermont (New York, 1941), 196. Pamela’s Phoeniz was probably the same ship, rendered 
less seaworthy by nearly a score of years. 

™ Port Kent is about fifteen miles from Plattsburg, N. Y. 

® Rouse’s Point is a little town at the northern end of Lake Champlain, four miles from 
the town of Champlain. It was named for Jacques Rouse, a Canadian who settled on this 


point in 1783. 
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LETTERS FROM NORTH CAROLINA TO 
ANDREW JOHNSON 


EDITED BY ELIZABETH GREGORY MCPHERSON 
[Concluded] 
From Leonidas Brown 


Salisbury. 
Rowan County, 
North Carolina. 
January 15th 1868. 
His Excellency. 
Andrew Johnson. 
President U. S. A. Washington. D. C.: 

Desirous of establishing a Daily Paper at this place, to advocate 
the cause and plead for the interests of the ‘National Union 
Democratic Party’ I would most respectfully enquire whether, 
or not, the leaders of the great party would unite in permanently 
building up an organ at this point. The sum of Five Thousand 
Dollars ($5000). would place the enterprise upon a sure founda- 
tion; buying new Press, new Type, new Paper, and paying rent 
of Building, and all necessary operatives. There is now, only one 
paper published in this place—a “Tri-Weekly Old North State” 
with a consolidated “Weekly Old North State & Watchman.” The 
Subscription & Job Work would I am assured within Six Months, 
begin to yield a handsome dividend. I would be willing to give 
a lien upon “Press and Fixtures,” and run the machine on my 
own account, and in my own name. 

The Daily, should be styled “The Salisbury Sun,” and although 
aware that newspaper Enterprises, are above all others—the most 
critical, I have no hesitancy in attempting this one. It would pay 
—as a pecuniary investment—and perhaps, render invaluable and 
incalculable aid in more ways than one. Would refer to Jas. E. 
Kerr, Esq. & Hon. Lewis Hanes, both of this place, and both 
members of the Conservative State Executive Committee. Would 
also personally refer to Seaton Gales, Esq, of “The Raleigh 
Sentinel,” and John I. Shaver, Esq, present Mayor of this town. 
The opposition are well organized in this State, and whatever is 
to be done, should be done—quickly. With sincere esteem & re- 
gard I am— 

Very Truly &c 


{ 669} 
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From William A. Graham 
Hillsboro’ N. C. 
Jan’. 30th 1868 


To, 
Andrew Johnson President of U. S. 
Mr President 
I transmit herewith the copy of the act of Assembly of North 
Carolina designed to secure freedom in elections in the state, by 
prohibiting any master of Militia, or the presence of armed men 
on the day, and at the place, of any election: and have the honor 
to renew the request, I submitted when in Washington, that prior 
to the election on the Constitution prepared by the reconstruction 
Convention, a Proclamation or General Order should be issued, 
inhibiting the presence of any armed men, or military force, and 
assuring the voters of immunity and protection in the exercise of 
the elective franchise. Prefixed to it are two extracts from the 
Bill of rights drafted in 1776, and which has never undergone any 
change—'*® 
With high respect 
Your obedt. servt. 


From J. W. Duncan 
Charlotte, N. C., March 1,** /68. 


Col. Robt Johnson, 
Dear Sir; 

For the first time, I believe, since the commencement of the 
late war, I trouble you with a letter. I have often wanted to write 
you during the last several years, but have still declin’d it under 
the impression that such things from all your friends would be 
so voluminous as to annoy & bore you. Now, hovever, I am so 
rejoiced at the course of your Father in support of our Constitu- 
tional liberty & free institutions, that I cannot longer restrain 
myself, This is the feeling now all over the South, except among 
negroes & imported yankees. I say to your Father to stand firm 
& the people, who are sovereigns of the nation, will sustain him 
triumphantly. If the impeachers should ever try him & convict 
him of “high crimes & misdomeanors”’, & then attempt to depose 
him, let him appeal to the people, or even to the army, & hold 
fast to his office like “grim death,” & he will ride over all opposi- 
tion like the sun in his grandest splendor. When he succumbs, 
down goes the republic. Every body says he has outwitted the 


15 Berpestion of rights prefixed to the Constitution of North Carolina. 

Sec. 6. That elections of members to serve as representatives in General Assembly ought to 
be free. 

Sec. 17. That the people have a right to bear arms for the defence of the State; and as 
standing armies in the time of peace are dangerous to liberty, they ought not be 
kept up; and that the military should be held in strict subordination to and 
governed by the civil power— 

Act of the General Assembly passed in 1795, reenacted in Revised Statutes 1836 and in 

Revised Code 1854, and now in full force—see Revised Code, p. 308. 

Sec. 21. It shall not be lawful to call or direct any regimental battalion or company muster, 
on election days, or to assemble around men on the day of election, at any place 
appointed by law to hold elections for electors, Governor, members of Congress, or 
members of the General Assembly, under the penalty of one thousand dollars, to be 
received of any person who shall call such muster or assemble such around men and 
applied one half to the use of the informer, and the other half to the use of the 


state. .. 
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cabal so far, & the opinion now prevails, very generally, that he 
is a whole & a true type of Andrew Jackson. Vance & Holden 
are the nominees, as you will see, of the two parties in this State 
for Governor, The “rads” here are scared about their situation, 
& are backing down awfully. They are demoralized & I think they 
will be beaten in North Carolina. I wrote your Father when he 
was at Raleigh, but I have rec’d nothing from him or any of you; 
indeed, so great must be his correspondence, that all letters can- 
not be answered. As we used to be great political & personal 
friends, & old neighbors, it would do me so much good to get a 
letter from you. It is true that we differred in the late rebellion, 
but Senator Patterson knows how kind I was to Union men & 
their families during the war, so much so, he knows, that many 
of them voted for me for a seat in the Legislature, & southern 
men even beat me, because I would not abuse union men as Mr. 
Headrick, my opponent, did. My wife sends her love to your 
Mother & Sisters, & asks to be kindly remembered by them. We 
are here among strangers ’& a kind word from any of you would 
do us so much good personally, to say nothing of the material 
aid we would derive from it, by placing us properly before those 
who know nothing of our antecedents. 

Present me & my wife most kindly to your Father & all the 
family, accepting for yourself our highest regards. Please write. 

Very Kindly & Respectfully, 
Your friend, 


From Patrick H. Winston'** 
Windsor N. C. 
11 June 1868 . 
President Johnson. 
I have the honor to represent the 1* District of N. C. in the 
approaching N. Y. Democratic Convention 
If the presence there of a united South in your favor would be 
of any service in securing your nomination I will go and endeavor 
also to carry a full delegation from this state. 
Public affairs now are at such a pass that it may possibly be 
an unfortunate friendship which the South has for you. 
I have discretion to use your reply to this letter properly. 
Drop me a line and respond to the import of this letter. You 
may perhaps remember that I had the honor of meeting yourself 
and your party on the cars last summer. 

1% Patrick Henry Winston (May 9, 1820-June 14, 1886) was the son of George and Anne 
Fuller Winston; was educated at Wake Forest College, Columbia University, and the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina; married Martha Elizabeth Boyd, January 1, 1846; practiced law 
in Windsor, North Carolina; served as a member of the house of commons; was appointed 
in 1861 as a member of the state board of claims; served as a member of the constitutional 
convention of 1865; was president of the state council during Governor Worth’s administra- 


tions; and held other positions of trust. Ashe, Biographical History of North Carolina, II, 
441-449. 
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The South is a unit for you if the choice of the South could 
be heard. We are for you because we think that you have the 


manliness and firmness to act like a President. 
Yours respectfully 


I do not care to spend money time or attention in the N. Y. con- 
vention unless to secure your nomination. 


From Fred G. Roberts 


Edenton N. C. 
12” June 1868 


His Excellency 
Andrew Johnson 

President of the 

United States N. A. 

Honble, & Dear Sir: 

Permit me a North Carolinian to the manor born, to congratu- 
late you & the whole Country upon your triumph over the im- 
peaching Committee in particular & the Republican party in 
general. 

The character of your family must be beyond reproach or the 
Keen Scented Butler with his unscrupulous followers, would not 
have hesitated to bring the most trivial offence to light, that you 
might become the but & ridicule of the Country— 

The friends of Constitutional liberty throughout the world 
must congratulate you on your great triumph over the enemies 
of right & justice. 

I feel proud that you was born in the old North State—that 
you are not ashamed of it, that you do not shrink from proclaim- 
ing to the world you are a working man— 

I again congratulate you on your signal victory over your 
enemies—God bless you & family. 

Truly & Sincerely your obt, Servt, 


From Neal Brown 


Raleigh June 20% 1868 

President Johnson 

When you was at our town last Summer I had the pleasure of 
Shaking hands with you for the first time in 40 od[d] years I 
thought it was one of the happyest days of my life to se[e] you 
in the place that gave you birth it Reminded me of our youthful 
days when we used to play at and resort out to Hunters mill pond 
where we used to swim and wash and enjoy our selves those days 
are past and Gone for Ever and I hope I have been fortunate 
Enough to choose the Good part like Mary of old that will not 
be taken away from me and I pray that when you shall have lived 
out the measure of your days that you may be counted worthy 
of taking a seat in the kingdom of God and his son my lot for 
the last 7 years has been a hard lot I have been a strict union 
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man all of my life there is no such thing as Secession I am no 
Radical I do not Believe that this Government was Ever intended 
for the Niger to Rule none but the white man to rule my father 
fought for it and the Whites Gained it and they should rule it. in 
1865 the army marched into Raleigh an[d] country I was then 
living 2 miles from Raleigh I was doing a small business at the 
hating trade Enough to make my living But in 2 hours of time 
they Rob me of Every thing I Poss’ed they left me without shift- 
ing clothes they carried of all my Provisions kil[]]ed up my stock 
carried of my Hats and Distroy[e]d all of my furs and Burnt up 
my Rails cut down timbers and Distroy[e]d the under Groth I 
onely owned 30 acres of land I am now a man diseas[e]d and cant 
do hard labour I am with out means to help my self I thought I 
would write you a few lines to let you know my Troubles and 
Losses if the Government will pay me anything in my Distress 
Excuse my imperfect Spelling & writing and should the day 
come whitch [sic] I hope will when I can Deposit my Ballot for 
A. J—for President of the U. S.—I shall of all men Be the Hapyst 
I hope to hear from you when convieant [sic] 

Raleigh NC 


From William T. Dortch*** 


Goldsboro, N. C. Aug 3". 68 
His Excellency, 
Andrew Johnson, President of the U. States: 

At the request of the white people of this section of the State. 
I write to ask you to have the 40 Reg. colored troops, removed 
from this place, & that they may be replaced by white troops, if 
deemed necessary.!** 

The colored voters are disposed to vote the Democratic ticket, 
but are overawed by the troops, who are exercising bad influences 
over them. 

We really see no necessity for soldiers at this point, but have 
not the slightest objection to white ones. If difficulties shall arise, 
in consequence of Gov. Holden’s movements, colored troops & 
their officers are not the parties to aid in suppression. We really 
fear their presence in case of difficulties. 

Very respectfully 


1 William Theophilus Dortch (Aug. 3, 4824-Nov. 21, 1889), son of William and Drucilla 
Dortch, was born in Nash County; was educated in the public schools, Bingham School, and 
under the tutelage of Bartholomew F. Moore, under whom he studied law; was admitted to the 
bar in 1845; moved to Goldsboro in 1848 where he remained until his death; served as a 
member of the house of commons in 1852, 1854, 1858, and 1860; was chosen as a senator to 
the Confederate state senate in 1861; was elected to the state senate in 1878, 1881, and 1883, 
being chosen as president of the senate in the 1879 session; served as a member of the board 
of directors of the Western North Carolina Railroad, and held other offices. His first wife 
was Elizabeth Pittman of Edgecombe County, and his second wife was Hattie Williams of 
enw Ae Virginia. R. D. W. Connor and others, History of North Carolina, V (1919), 
43-345. 

128 With the inauguration of William W. Holden as governor of North Carolina on July 
1, 1868, a reign of terror ensued. After taking care of pressing matters, Holden began the 
organization of the militia which at his suggestion had been authorized by the legislature. 
In the fall of 1868 the militia was used in various counties in the state, but it was a worthless 
project to protect the radicals. Meanwhile ten companies of Necro troops were stationed 
around Goldsboro, committing various depredations, and it was unsafe for women to leave their 
homes. The presence of Negro regiments set a bad example for the lawless militia. Sentinel 
(Raleigh), August 29, 1868; Hamilton, Reconstruction, 343-347. 
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From Andrew Miller 


Raleigh [N. C.] Jany 27/69 


Hon. A. W. Randall 
Post Master General 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir 

Dropping with your leave for the purpose of this letter merely, 
the official tone of previous communications—I desire to solicit 
your attention for a few moments to a private matter of interest 
to myself personally— 

Great efforts are being made here, and will at the proper time 
be transferred to Washington, to have me removed from this Post 
office on account of having cast my vote for Seymour & Blair—a 
vote which every days experience since the election, goes in my 
view, rather to justify than to condemn—for already one of 
the grounds upon which I acted is one upon which Gen. Grant 
himself insists that Congress are in error & demands their reverse 
action. The tenure of office Law—and indications begin to be ap- 
parent, I think, that other grounds upon which conservatives 
a & acted in that election are about to be occupied by Gen. 

rant 

My vote was also of course against Mr. Deweese M. C.’”* for 
this district—at which and at my rebuke of his outrageous abuse 
of the Franking privilege, he has taken great offence & avows 
that I shall be ejected as P. M. and in consequence some half a 
dozen petitions are being circulated here for as many different 
candidates for the appointment 

I desire to fulfill the term of my commission which runs to July 
26/70 and it is the desire of a very large majority of the citizens 
of — (as I shall be able to show) that I should be permitted 
to do so 

Such aid therefore as you may consistently and without dero- 
gating in the least degree from the dignity & propriety of your 
position & character be able to render me in retaining the office 
will lay me under obligations additional to those which my uni- 
form expression of your kindness & polite attention have hereto- 
fore imposed—And perhaps the most valuable aid in that respect 
ought to be, and if Gen' Grant & his appointees be men of the 
right stamp, will be, your approbation of the hitherto correct, 

1” Among the carpetbaggers who came to North Carolina at the close of the Civil War 
was John T. Deweese, who was appointed by Salmon P. Chase as Register of Bankruptcy. On 
October 30, 1867, Deweese wrote to Elihu B. Washburne Fane this appointment and stated 


“to use one of our Western Phrases am making a a Deweese was one ¢ o ringleaders 
in the railroad legislation frauds perpetrated in rth Carolina. George 

master of the lobby ring that used fraud in buying the legislature a. July, oon 1868, paid to 
members of the legislature and other persons in public position the sum of $138,746.29. 
Of this sum Deweese received $16,000. In Congress Deweese resigned while under investiga- 
tion. Letter from John T. Deweese to Elihu B. Washburne, October 30, 1867. Papers of 
Elihu B. Washburne, Library of Congress; Hamilton, Reconstruction, 427-448, 451; Bio- 
graphical Directory of the Amercan Congress, 1774-1949, 1079-1080. 
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careful and honest administration of the duties of the office 
here— 
Very respectfully & truly 
Yr friend & a servt 
P. S. I will feel much obliged by the submission of this to the 
perusal of Mr. Van Burhick with my compliments to him 
as above A. Miller 


From W. J. McKay and others 


Davidson College N°. Ca. 
Feb’y 8" 1869. 

To The President: 

Honored Sir. 

The undersigned beg leave to inform you, that you have been 
elected by the Philanthropic Society to deliver the annual address 
before the literary societies of Davidson College at the next 
ong commencement, which will be on the last Thursday of 

une. 

Since the decline of the State University, Davidson is by far 
the most flourishing institution in North Carolina. Our Chapel 
is said to be the largest in the South, and should you be pleased to 
honor us with your presence, we assure you that you will have as 
an audience, this chapel filled with the best and most intelligent 
of North Carolina’s citizens. 

Permit us to add our own earnest solicitations to those of our 
society, that you will make it convenient to accept this invitation, 
which is only a slight token of the high regard in which you are 
held by the people of your native state. 


His Excellency Most Respectfuly 

Andrew ‘aww Your Ob’t. S’v’ts. 

Presd’t U.S. A. W. J. McKay 

Washington, D. C. P. H. Pitts | committe 
M. F. Bernhardt. 


From Zebulon B. Vance 


Charlotte N. C. 
12 Feb 1869. 
To the President 
Sir, 

I beg to assure you that your acceptance of the enclosed invita- 
tion would be a means of gratification to this entire County. A 
grateful and admiring people would make you a welcome heart- 
felt & sincere. 

Very truly & 
respectfully yours 
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From F. 8S. De Wolfe 


Charlotte, N. C. Jany 27 1875 


Hon Andrew Johnson, 
Nashville Tenn, 


Dear Sir 
The Telegraph has just announced your Election, Congratulate 


you heartily in your triumph, few men “Solitary & alone” have 
triumphed over so compact and unscrupulous a body of poli- 
ticians. 

The first vote I ever gave was for you, when I attained to man- 
hood in Hawkins County, and from you I recived my Earliest 
political impressions which developed with my youth into a 
Democrat that has known no change, Subequently, with the aid 
and friendship of your son Robert, I was made clerk of the House 
of Representatives, We were afterwoards room mates & friends, 
and although our ways divided at the breaking out of war I never 
ceased to Esteem him a true man and a tried friend, 

With joy at your success, I am respectfully and 
sincerely yr obt sevt. 


From James R. Love 


SENATE CHAMBER 
Raleigh, N. C. Jan’y 27" 1875. 
Hon. Andrew Johnson 
Ex. Pres. United States 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Dear Sir: 

Your many friends here and especially members of this Gen- 
eral [Assembly] are much rejoiced at your election and return 
again to the U. S. Senate. 

Permit me also to add my congratulations upon your success, 

We hope the day will soon be here when the military in a time 
of profound peace will be subordinated to the civil powers, 

Again congratulating you & with kind assurances for your 


health and happiness, I am, very truly, 
Senator 42™ Dist. N. C. 


From William H. Oliver 


Newbern N. C. 
Jany 28/75 


Hon A Johnson 
Dr Sir 

It will certainly be some gratification to you to know how the 
people of your old native state received the news of your election 
to the United States Senate. I can with candour say I never saw 
more heartfelt pleasure than was manifested by every Democrat 


in this section at the result. 
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Although I am a perfect stranger to you it affords me great 
pleasure to send the above tidings to you and to join in the uni- 
versal wish in hoping you a long a prosperous life-—Very Re- 


spectfully ¥ ae 
our 


From Patrick H. Winston, Jr. 


SENATE CHAMBER, 
Raleigh, N. C. Feb. 1** 1875 


Hon Andrew Johnson 
Dear Sir 
Please accept my warmest congratulations upon your great 
triumph in Tennessee. Our people regard it as a Victory for Civil 
liberty and the rights of the people. 
Very truly 


From Henry H. Depo 
Fayetteville [N. C.] May 4 1875. 


Hon. Andrew Johnson 
Dear Sir 

Having learned that you were desirous of knowing something 
of your relatives who formerly live in Raleigh I hope you will ex- 
cuse the liberty I take in introducing myself to you; I am the son 
of Rev. John Depo, who married Miss Gilly Johnson, of Raleigh, 
who was the daughter of Mr John Johnson, brother of your 
honored father, Mr. Jacob Johnson—my father and mother to- 
gether with nearly all near relatives have passed into the spirit 
world, and I am left the last leaf upon the tree, with my small 
family—-my wife—an only son, and only daughter—my father re- 
moved to Fayetteville when I was quite young—and here I have 
resided ever since with the exception of a few years spent in Bla- 
den after the vicissitudes of the late war, which deprived many 
of us of our once prosperous and pleasant homes. My son, Henry 
Milton is now residing at Elizabeth, Bladen County, and though 
young only twenty two, is the stay and comfort of my declining 
days; he is a noble handsome boy—the pride of his father and 
mother—whom he delights te honor—he is engaged in merchan- 
dise and though scarcely established, most generally contributes 
to the comfort of his parents and an only and idolized sister. And 
now dear Sir, I have given you a brief outline of the history of 
your relatives residing at Fayetteville which I hope may not be 
uninteresting to you; and which may lead to some farther com- 
munication between us: It would afford me much gratification 
should you be pleased to favor us with a reply. 

Most respectfully, 
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From John C. Winder 
N. C. AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Col. Thos. M. Holt President*** 


J. C. Winder, Sec’y & Sup’t 
Raleigh June 10 1875. 


Hon: Andrew Johnson 
Greenville Tenn 
Dear Sir, 

The Prest of the N. C. State Agricultural Society Col. T. M. 
Holt, has written you two letters inviting you to deliver the 
address at our next Fair on the 14" of October, but as yet has had 
no reply. We are particularly anxious to have a favorable reply, 
as there is probably no man in Union who would draw together 
as many of the Citizens of N. C. as yourself—I have the honor to 
request that you will let us hear from you at your earliest con- 


venience— 
Respectfully your obt servt 


%° Thomas Michael Holt (July 15, 1831-Apr. 11, 1896) was the forty-sixth governor of 
North Carolina. His father established the first cotton mill in the piedmont section of the 
state, and in 1852 he was joined by his son as manager of the Alamance Cotton Mills. The 
same year he became a justice of the peace and this was the beginning also of his political ca- 
reer. In 1877 he was a member of the state senate and he was elected to the house in 1882, 1884, 
and 1886. He served as president of the North Carolina Agricultural Society for twelve years. 
Through his efforts the Agricultural and Mechanical College was established in Raleigh and 
two schools in Gr He was an elder in the Presbyterian Church for more than 
thirty years, a promoter of the North Carolina Railroad, serving on the board of directors 
and as president, and he labored in the interest of his employees and the community at 
Haw River. National Cyclopaedia of American Biography, II, 430; Ashe, Biographical 
History of North Carolina, VI, 190-195. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


History of Rutherford County, 1937-1951. By Clarence W. Griffin. (Ashe- 

ville, N. C.: The Inland Press. 1952. Pp. xv, 136.) 

This is a supplementary volume to the author’s History of Old 
Tryon and Rutherford Counties, 1750-1936, published in 1937. 
The first chapter, on the prewar years 1938-1941, records the 
material, cultural, and political changes in a county whose econo- 
my is based on agriculture and textile manufacturing. The theme 
of the remainder of the book is the impact of World War II and 
postwar events on the history of Rutherford County. The author 
successfully follows his earlier practice of tying local history into 
its state, national, and international setting. One chapter lists the 
5,000 men and women from Rutherford County who served in 
World War II. The chapter on the home front records in detail 
the contributions of industry, agriculture, and the many indivi- 
duals who served on the multitudinous local boards established to 
support the war. This section presents a picture of civilian activi- 
ty which, with minor variations, was characteristic of thousands 
of communities throughout the United States. The last chapter 
traces national, international, state, and local events in the post- 
war years 1946-1951, but fails to record local history as fully as 
in the years 1938-1941. 

This book, based on the files of the Forest City Courier, of 
which the author is editor, is a welcome addition to the growing 
list of county histories and will be a useful reference volume. Its 
chief weaknesses are a lack of organization, a tendency toward 
repetition, and occasional lapses into newspaper writing tech- 
niques inappropriate in book form. 

Percival Perry. 


Wake Forest College, 
Wake Forest. 





The First Presbyterian Church, Asheville, N. C., 1794-1951. By George W. 
McCoy. (Asheville: The First Presbyterian Church. 1951. Pp. viii, 67.) 


As befits the subject, this volume is beautifully printed on good 
paper and neatly and substantially bound. Its sixty-seven printed 
pages are supplemented with eight page-size plates illustrated 
with pictures of buildings and ministers of the church, which con- 
tribute much to our understanding of the text. The style is excel- 
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lent, with correctness of language, simplicity of expression and 
good paragraphing. 

It is evident that it was the design of the author to tell the 
story of this one church and to tell that with some completeness, 
to give an account of the work the church has done in its hundred 
years, and to give due recognition and credit to everyone who has 
had any part in it or contributed in any way to the church’s wel- 
fare and progress. On almost every page some of their names ap- 
pear, sometimes thirty or more to a page. Well done, says the 
reviewer ; it is precisely the activities of those named which are 
the proper subject of the history of their church. The author has 
observed due proportion, giving honor as honor is due. 

The story is told in eleven short chapters. The first is intro- 
ductory, chiefly concerned with the Scotch-Irish and their virtues, 
with presbyteries and synods. There is much of introductory 
nature in chapters two and three also, but in these chapters the 
author becomes truly historical; he gives an account of the com- 
ing of the Rev. George Newton to Asheville in 1797 and of his 
great pioneer work there as teacher and preacher, which con- 
tinued until he left for Tennessee in 1814. They provide a wel- 
come addition to our knowledge of this famed educator and the 
great school he kept, Union Hill Academy, “the first west of the 
Blue Ridge in the present limits of North Carolina.” 

After the departure of Newton in 1814, for more than a score 
of years there seems to have been very little activity in the church 
life of the Presbyterians of Asheville, and the historian used only 
the three pages of his fourth chapter to tell of it. But he needed 
all the forty-seven pages of his last seven chapters for the re- 
mainder of his history, which is of much interest. It includes 
biographical sketches of the ministers, nearly all men of much 
ability and influence, and of the work as it developed under their 
leadership. In the sixth chapter is an account of the contrcversy 
which “resulted in a division of the Presbyterian Church into 
two parties—the Old School and the New School,” and first and 
last has brought the Asheville church into membership in four 
different bodies of Presbyterians. Of much interest also is the 
account of the several churches built on Church Street. The first, 
started in 1837, was completed in 1841. It cost $4,000. The last, 
of which the remodeled sanctuary, “the first part of its new 
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building work,” was completed and dedicated in August, 1951, 
cost a half-million dollars. In many respects it is different from 
the log schoolhouse in which the church members worshipped in 
the early years, but seemingly to show that in the most impor- 
tant respect it is the same, the historian quotes from the dedica- 
tory sermon of Dr. Davis, the able and faithful young pastor, 
these words: “All this architectural beauty is in vain if from 
this pulpit the word of God be not preached and the gospel of 
Christ be not proclamied.” 
George W. Paschal. 
Wake Forest. 





The Papers and Addresses of William Preston Few: Late President of Duke 
University. Edited with a Biographical Appreciation by Robert H. Woody. 
(Durham: Duke University Press. 1951. Pp. xi, 369. $5.00.) 


This readable volume might well have been entitled “The Life, 
Papers and Addresses of William Preston Few.” The author, 
Professor Robert H. Woody of the Department of History of 
Duke University, is far too modest concerning his contributions 
as biographer and editor. 

The Biographical Appreciation of 141 pages may be “tenta- 
tive’ and the time may be too near for “a definitive biography” 
of the distinguished southern educator, but it is an excellent ap- 
praisal based on reliable sources. It traces the career of Few from 
Sandy Flat, South Carolina, through Wofford College and the 
graduate school of Harvard University. Chief emphasis is given, 
however, to Few’s long and highly successful service at Trinity 
College, which under his leadership became Duke University. 

The papers and addresses of President Few, to quote the 
author, “represent the best thought and the calm and reasoned 
opinion of a wise man who devoted forty-four years of concen- 
trated effort toward the building of an educational institution 
and the improvement of society by the process of teaching and 
learning.” The papers are arranged chronologically and consist 
in the main of articles from The South Atlantic Quarterly. They 
contain little that is new or sensational but are remarkable for 
their clarity of expression and practical idealism. 

President Few was in the vanguard of those in the South who 
were emphasizing highest academic standards. His essay on “The 
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Excessive Devotion to Athletics,” published in 1906, is most time- 
ly today. Time and again he stresses the importance of indi- 
viduals in a democracy and of educated men who have “the ability 
to think straight and to think through to right conclusions.” He 
desired “men of ideas rather than technical experts” with limited 
vision. He believed in a creative education—education recognizing 
intellect as a function of personality and embracing the emotions 
and affections as part of character. With him, religion was vital 
in daily living, and he believed in progress through ideas and 
work, not through force. He wrought mightily and had the good 
fortune to live to see the realization of many of his dreams. 

This volume will be of interest to all concerned with the de- 
velopment of higher education in the South since the Civil War. 
It will be welcomed especially by the faculties, alumni, and 
friends of Duke University. Attractively printed and bound, it 
contains several illustrations. There is no index or bibliography, 
but authorities are adequately discussed in the preface. Professor 
Woody and Duke University, Few’s monument, merit heartiest 
congratulations on this work. 

David A. Lockmiller. 


University of Chattanooga, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. 





Graveyard of the Atlantic: Shipwrecks of the North Carolina Coast. By 
David Stick. (Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press. 1952. 
Pp. ix, 276. $5.00.) 

This is a chronicle of disaster along the North Carolina coast 
from Currituck to Shallotte, and especially off Cape Hatteras 
where the Gulf Stream meets the Arctic waters and where hur- 
ricanes from the West Indies and elsewhere have joined with 
natural features of the coast to bring destruction to skilled sea- 
men and stout ships. More than six hundred vessels which were 
“totally lost” are mentioned in Mr. Stick’s narrative. Most of 
these were of more than fifty tons. A list of the ships lost by 
name, type, date, place, and number of lives lost (except for 
World War II) is given, headed by the brigantine of Vasquez de 
Ayllon, June, 1526, and concluded by the amazingly long list of 
vessels lost during World War II, mostly by German submarines 
during the period from January to July, 1942. 
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The narrative follows a chronological pattern, and the burden 
of it is made up of accounts of specific wrecks, not all of which 
were due to the forces of nature. The Pulaski, for example, was 
wrecked by an exploding steam engine. Sometimes disasters were 
multiple, as in the great hurricane of 1899 when seven vessels 
and more than fifty lives were lost, or in 1942 when as many as 
five ships were lost to submarines in one night. The author takes 
notice of the effects of the events described on the inhabitants of 
the outer banks, the “bankers,” some of whom are descendants 
of the survivors of shipwrecks. Economic advantages have come 
through the recovery of cargoes, and employment by lifesaving 
stations, and more recently through tourist curiosity concerning 
the remains of some of the ancient hulks of wrecked ships. 

Inevitably there is a degree of monotony in the description of 
shipwrecks, however much they may vary in detail and the ex- 
tent to which rescue efforts were successful, but there is also 
much of heroism, luck, suspense, and sometimes a touch of mys- 
tery, and the author has been successful in making the most of 
these. He writes vigorously and naturally, and because he has 
done considerable research in verifying his data, he has a book 
which is both readable and informative. Shipwrecks on the North 
Carolina coast have not ceased, but the nearly universal use of 
the steamship, improvements in ship construction, and modern 
facilities for lifesaving have brought great changes, despite the 
fact that the elements of nature which have made the North 
Carolina coast so hazardous remain. 

The chapter references placed at the end of the book constitute 
a bibliography. To the extent that the book is based upon personal 
interview it is a source book. The pen and ink drawings by the 
author’s father are excellent. Perhaps Mr. Stick is the man to 
write a book on the “bankers.” 

Robert H. Woody. 


Duke University, 
Durham. 





Behold Virginia! The Fifth Crown. By George F. Willison. (New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company. 1951. Pp. xii, 422. $4.75.) 


Out of the numerous glowing accounts of Virginia published 
in the early seventeenth century by the London merchants who 
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invested money in the colony, from the letters of the gloomy set- 
tlers, from the records of the Virginia Company, and from John 
Smith, Behold Virginia has largely come. Author Willison has 
drawn us a delightfully real picture of the suffering and strug- 
gling that went into the making of England’s first permanent set- 
tlement in America. By freely drawing from the accounts of 
those who were present he has given us an authentic picture of 
the daily hardships of the first Virginians. 

This history reads like fiction and the average reader is apt 
to consider it a mystery with the solution left to his imagination. 
How the colony survived and eventually even flourished after 
undergoing the torture of the sea and the weather, being mas- 
sacred by Indians, facing starvation, and living under harsh 
governors and even harsher laws is a mystery. 

There are explanatory notes for each chapter and a selective 
bibliography setting forth the principal sources from which the 
story has been drawn. From time to time the reader is rather 
rudely brought back into the present by observations which 
should have no place in a work of this sort. In writing of the 
Virginia Company’s request for funds from the House of Com- 
mons, for example, the author comments that this was “the sort 
of raid on the taxpayer’s purse that has been so popular down 
the ages, never more so than in our own.” And again, reciting 
the punishments given idle women who were guilty of gossiping, 
he add, “but the ‘babbling’ remained incessant—as it was in the 
beginning, is now, and ever shall be.” 

The subtitle, The Fifth Crown, comes from the fact that the 
escutcheon of Virginia’s coat of arms was quartered with the 
arms of England, Ireland, Scotland, and France. Virginia was 
the king’s fifth dominion. 

Chances are that this work will find favor neither with the 
FFV’s and the Cavalier school of Virginia, nor with any who 
accept as fact every word that came from the pen of Captain 
John Smith. Those who enjoy history recorded in an interesting 
and readable style, however, will be delighted when they Behold 
Virginia through the eyes of George Willison. 


William S. Powell. 


University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill. 
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Charles Waddell Chesnutt: Pioneer of the Color Line. By Helen M. Chesnutt. 
(Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press. 1952. Pp. viii, 324. 
$5.00.) 

This book, made up of extracts from the journals, letters, and 
other papers of Charles Waddell Chesnutt selected by his daugh- 
ter Helen M. Chesnutt, is the story of an American who achieved 
considerable success in spite of the obstacles of poverty and 
African descent. 

Born in 1858, of free parents, Chesnutt at the age of twenty- 
two had become principal of the Normal School in Fayetteville, 
North Carolina, the most important school for Negroes in the 
state. But seeking a city which would offer more opportunities 
for people of his race, he moved to Cleveland, Ohio, where he 
built up a good business as stenographer, court-reporter, and 
lawyer. 

The great purpose of Chesnutt’s life was to break down racial 
prejudice and improve the condition of his people. To this end he 
pamphleteered, appeared on lecture platforms, and for a while 
gave up his business in order to devote all his time to writing. 
His stories about colored people appeared in The Atlantic Monthly 
and other magazines, and two collections of them were published 
by Houghton, Mifflin and Company. He also wrote a biography 
of Frederick Douglass, the Negro leader, and three novels—books 
which won considerable praise from Northern reviewers al- 
though their financial returns were discouraging. 

Chesnutt and his family encountered some racial prejudice in 
Cleveland; but, as he remarked toward the end of his long life, 
they got “most of the things which make life worth living.” He 
was a respected citizen and a member of the city’s best clubs. 
Also nationally known, his crowning honor came in 1928, when 
he was awarded the annual Spingarn medal for his “pioneer 
work as a literary artist depicting the life and struggles of Amer- 
icans of Negro descent and for his long and useful career as 
scholar, worker, and freeman of one of America’s greatest cities.” 

Miss Chesnutt’s selections are chosen to give not only a record 
of her father’s career but also many human-interest glimpses 
into the life of his family. Her editing, evidently a labor of love, 
adds enough explanatory matter to bind the excerpts into a com- 
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plete story. The result is a book that is of timely interest today, 
when we still have with us what Chesnutt called “the everlasting 


problem.” 
Louise Greer. 


East Carolina College, 
Greenville. 





Cracker Parties. By Horace Montgomery. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press. 1950. Pp. vii, 278. $4.00.) 


Professor Montgomery’s study of the mutations of Georgia 
political parties and partisans during the ten years leading up to 
the Civil War is a credit to his scholarship and a meaningful ad- 
dition to our resources in history and politics. It is in addition, 
one is pleased to say, another monument to the fruitful work of 
Professor Coulter, who is credited with suggesting the idea and 
with contributing generously to its realization. 

Professor Montgomery’s point of departure is the forties, dur- 
ing which there was in Georgia a most remarkable balance of 
forces between the Democrats and the Whigs. “In the Congres- 
sional elections of 1846 the Democrats cast a total of 30,300 
votes, while the Whigs were not far behind with 29,526 votes. 
In 1847 . . . the Democratic candidate for Governor defeated 
his Whig opponent . . . but Whiggery succeeded in winning con- 
trol of both houses of the State’s law-making body.” 

There are two major themes running clearly and reciprocally 
through the book. One is the ignoble death of the Whig party, 
floundering through the indignities of Know-nothingism (under 
its own various manifestations) to oblivion. The other theme is 
the metamorphosis of the Democratic Party from a robust Jack- 
sonianism into the image of John C. Calhoun. 

All of this rending struggle is pointed up in the soulsearching 
and the frantic maneuvering of the political leaders—the Jesuiti- 
cal unwhigging of Stephens and the explosive unwhigging of 
Toombs, the growth of Herschel Johnson, the Know-nothing 
pyrotechnics of Ben Hill, and the tricky footwork of Howell 
Cobb, whose agonies Professor Montgomery regards as the 
“symptoms of this conversion” of the Democratic Party. 

In May, 1853, Hopkins Holsey, Jacksonian editor of the South- 
ern Banner (Athens) and one of Cobb’s long-time closest friends, 
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charged that “in order to drag the Union Democrats along with 
him into a party organization with the Secessionists, into which 
he seems resolved to plunge, reckless of every antecedent passage 
in his political history, Gov. Cobb has advanced some positions. . . 
that are false in fact—false in theory—and totally repugnant to 
each other.” Holsey’s resignation followed a week later. “His 
passing stilled the conscience of Andrew Jackson. No longer 
would it vex Georgia Democracy.” 

It remained only for a new party to come out of the West and 
make its peace with the East under the name of Thomas Jef- 
ferson’s first Democracy ; in Georgia it remained only for Joseph 
E. Brown—“Young Hickory” !—to take full command of the 
overblown Democratic party: with Brown’s election to a second 
term appeared “the social gospel of Jacksonian Democracy blithe- 
ly astride the credo of John C. Calhoun. The poor man had be- 
come identified with Southern rights. Young Hickory was soon 
to measure him for Confederate gray.” 

His story, with all its timely as well as historical value, Profes- 
sor Montgomery has told quickly and clearly, with a lively eye 
to the real meaning and a sure feeling for the drama. 

Glenn W. Rainey. 


Georgia Institute of Technology, 
Atlanta. 





The Legal Status of the Tenant Farmer in the Southeast. By Charles S. 
Mangum, Jr. (Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press. 1952. 
Pp. viii, 478. $7.50.) 

Charles S. Mangum, Jr., a graduate of the University of North 
Carolina Law School, has done an excellent job of research in a 
limited and technical field. His book, The Legal Status of the 
Tenant Farmer in the Southeast, deals with all phases of the legal 
relationships between landlord and tenant; the statutes and court 
decisions of the eleven states of the Old South—Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia—have been 
examined and are discussed. 

The introductory pages show how the present tenancy system 
of the South grew out of the conditions following the Civil War 
period. After the legal and social implications of this relationship 
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are briefly discussed, the author delves into the many and varied 
aspects of the law as applied to tenant and landlord. Various 
types of tenancies are defined and distinguished one from the 
other. Rights and responsibilities of both parties in the farm 
tenancy relationship are brought out and explained, with numer- 
ous court decisions as illustrations. 

Situations involving third parties, where the landlord makes a 
contract with a second tenant while the original tenant is still 
in possession, are discussed in some detail. A chapter is devoted 
to torts and crimes, with the conclusion that these phases of the 
law, as they relate to the tenancy status, need little change. The 
rights of assignees are considered in situations involving transfer 
of interest. 

Much attention is paid to agricultural liens and the numerous 
problems and complicated situations arising where liens are en- 
forced. The removal and conversion of lien-encumbered crops are 
discussed, with the conclusion being reached that this subject has 
generally been adequately treated by the courts and legislatures 
of the several states included in the study. In cases involving 
several liens, the priority problem has been treated differently 
under varying local conditions; these cases and differences are 
indicated by the author. 

The subjects mentioned here give a hint as to the type of legal 
problems treated in the pages of this volume; numerous others 
of equal importance are examined. Throughout, differences in law 
and interpretation among the states are pointed out; where 
change is desirable, the author indicates the area of need and 
shows in what ways the law could be bettered. 

Considering the vast amount of research which was necessary 
in order to produce this book, it is unfortunate that the result 
will be understandable to few who have not had legal training. 
Legalistic, technical language is employed; considering the sub- 
ject of the treatise, such language is perhaps necessary. Two 
sentences will illustrate the difficulty which a layman will have 
in reading the pages of Mr. Mangum’s book: “Sometimes, how- 
ever, an equitable estoppel will prevent the operation of the rule, 
as in an Alabama case where a mortgagor was induced to accept 
a tenancy by the mortgagee’s representations that the original 
mortgage relationship would be continued. Here an estoppel pre- 
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vents the operation of another estoppel, a confusion of terminol- 
ogy due to the fact that the rule which prevents a tenant from 
questioning his landlord’s title is not a true estoppel.” Of course, 
these sentences are lifted from context, but there are few sen- 
tences which do not contain legalistic wording similar to that 
used in the two quoted sentences. Though most legal terms are 
defined by the author, the use of such technical terminology will 
discourage many prospective readers. 

In the closing pages, the author suggests various reforms 
which are needed and which would improve the status of the 
tenant. The conclusions which are drawn throughout the chap- 
ters, as well as in the final chapter, make the study valuable to 
those interested in seeing improvement made in an important 
part of southern life. As a reference book for lawyers, legislators, 
sociologists, and others with a specific interest in phases of the 
landlord-tenant relationship, this volume will be of use. 

Fannie Memory Farmer. 


Department of Public Welfare, 
Raleigh. 








HISTORICAL NEWS 


Dr. Paul McCain of the history department of Brenau College, 
Gainesville, Georgia, was visiting professor at Western Carolina 
Teachers College in Cullowhee during the first term of summer 
school. 

Mr. Marvin R. Farley has been promoted to the rank of assist- 
ant professor of social sciences at Western Carolina Teachers 


College. 


Dr. H. H. Cunningham has joined the faculty of Elon College 
as head of the history department. During the past year he com- 
pleted the requirements for his Ph.D at the University of North 
Carolina, where he taught as a regular professor during the 1952 
summer session. 


Dr. Dewey W. Grantham, Jr., has resigned as a member of the 
history department at the Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro, in order to become assistant profes- 
sor of history at Vanderbilt University, Nashville Tennessee, 
and Dr. John Cairns has joined the history department of the 
University of Toronto. 

Dr. George B. Tindall and Dr. Lewis J. Edinger have been 
appointed to the faculty of the history department at the Wo- 
man’s College, and Dr. John Beeler and Mr. Lawrence Graves 
have returned from military leave. 


Dr. Joel Colton has been promoted to assistant professor in the 
history department at Duke University, Durham. 


Dr. William T. Laprade has retired as chairman of the depart- 
ment of history at Duke University, but he will continue his other 
duties. 

Dr. Charles S. Sydnor has been appointed chairman of the 
history department succeeding Dr. Laprade and deanjof the 
graduate school of Duke University, succeeding Dr. Faul M. 


Gross. 
The appointment of Dr. Rembert W. Patrick of the University 


of Florida history department to the post of associate editor of 
The Florida Historical Quarterly has been announced. 


[590] 
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The committee for the Wright Brothers Museum at Kitty 
Hawk, of which Mr. David Stick of Kitty Hawk is chairman, 
met in the governor’s office in Raleigh on May 27 and made 
further plans for raising funds for the establishment of the 
museum. 


The Editorial Board of The North Carolina Historical Review 
met in Winston-Salem on June 25 and discussed over-all plans 
and policies of the journal. 


The Executive Board of the State Department of Archives and 
History met on August 15 and approved, with certain modifica- 
tions, the maintenance estimates prepared by the director and 
staff for the 1953-1955 biennium, to be submitted to the Advisory 
Budget Commission and the General Assembly. 


On August 23 ceremonies were held in the U. D. C. Memorial 
Hall at Lincolnton in connection with the erection of historical 
markers to that building and to the Confederate Laboratory at 
Laboratory. Among those present for the occasion were Mr. 
Clarence Griffin, a member of the Executive Board, Dr. Christo- 
pher Crittenden, director, and Mr. Edwin A. Miles, researcher 
for the Department of Archives and History, Raleigh. 


During the summer the three outdoor historical dramas in the 
North Carolina mountains drew a total of more than 200,000 paid 
admissions. Kermit Hunter’s “Unto These Hills” at Cherokee and 
his “Horn in the West” at Boone came first and second, with 
Hubert Hayes’s “Thunderland” at Asheville in third place. “The 
Lost Colony” by Paul Green, the oldest of all dramas of the kind, 
produced every summer at Fort Raleigh, Roanoke Island, was 
attended by almost 50,000 persons. The grand total for the four 
was thus approximately a quarter of a million paid admissions. 


“The Sword of Gideon,” the outdoor drama which is presented 
on the Kings Mountain battleground, closes its second four-week 
season on October 4. Sponsored by the Kings Mountain Little 
Theatre, the play was written by Florette Henri and deals with 
the uprising which was climaxed by the Battle of Kings Mountain. 
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The Cherokee Historical Association has recently opened to 
visitors a reproduction of a Cherokee Indian village of two hun- 
dred years ago which is known as Occonaluftee Village. Located 
at Cherokee, the village will be open through October and will 
reopen next May. 


On June 20 Mr. James G. W. MacClamroch was reappointed 
by the Guilford County commissioners for a four-year term as 
county historian. He was first appointed in 1948 when the post 
was reactivated after nearly twenty-five years. 


Two interesting articles by Miss Mary Louise Medley of Wades- 
boro have appeared in The Sanford Herald. The first, ““Newspaper 
Once Published at Harrington, Near Broadway,” appeared on 
June 26 and dealt with a handwritten paper edited by John Mc- 
Lean Harrington of Harnett County from 1858 to 1860. The 
second article, which appeared on June 30, was entitled “Whigs, 
Tories Once Battled for ‘House in the Horseshoe’ ” and told of 
the Phillip Alston home in Moore County. 


According to Mr. Denys P. Myers of the State Department, 
Washington, D. C., North Carolina is the only state that has pre- 
served its official copy of the Constitution of the United States, 
sent to the states for ratification in 1787. This copy, signed by 
Charles Thomson, is the one that was ratified by North Carolina 
in 1789. The document is in the custody of the State Department 
of Archives and History, and Mr. Myers, who is conducting a 
research project on the Constitution, reports that this is the only 
official copy in existence. 


On June 21 a group of interested citizens met in the Y.M.C.A. 
at Albemarle to set up a temporary organization looking toward 
permanent organization of the Stanly County Historical Society. 
Mrs. G. D. B. Reynolds of Albemarle was elected temporary 
chairman and a later meeting was scheduled, at which time the 
constitution and bylaws and a permanent organization would be 
perfected. Mr. D. L. Corbitt of the State Department of Archives 
and History spoke on the need for and the possibilities of such 
an organization and the program was concluded by short talks 
by Col. Jeffrey F. Stanback and others. 
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The Pitt County Historical Society met at Sheppard Memorial 
Library in Greenville on June 23. Dr. Howard Clay of the history 
department at East Carolina College presided in the absence of 
the president, Judge Dink James. Eight new objectives for the 
organization were added to its original one, “arousing and main- 
taining more interest in the history of Pitt County—its economic, 
political, and social development.” Mr. J. L. Jackson of Raleigh 
spoke to the twenty-one members who were present on the history 
of Winterville and its widely known high school, and it was an- 
nounced that the membership now numbers seventy-three. The 
next meeting is to be held in September. 


On Sunday, June 29, members of the Society of County and 
Local Historians made a tour of Orange County. The group met 
at the Carolina Inn in Chapel Hill for a tour of the University 
of North Carolina and of the town. After giving a brief outline 
of the history of the University, Mr. Phillips Russell conducted 
a tour which included the Di and Phi Senate hails in New West 
and New East buildings, Memorial Hall, the Old Well, South 
Building, Old East, Person Hall, Gerrard Hall, the Playmaker 
Theater, and the Davie Poplar. 

After a brief business session and a picnic lunch, the historians 
went to Hillsboro, where they were met by Mr. Edwin M. Lynch, 
clerk of the Orange County superior court, who conducted a tour 
of the courthouse, the Presbyterian church, the house once oc- 
cupied by William Hooper and later by Governor William A. 
Graham, the Jones house on the Eno River, St. Matthew’s Episco- 
pal Church, “Heartease,”’ once the home of Governor Thomas 
Burke, the Colonial Inn, and several other points. Some of the 
members also visited Alamance Battleground. 


On July 21 in Chapel Hill the Joint Committee for the Compila- 
tion of a Handbook of North Carolina Writers, representing the 
North Carolina Library Association and the North Carolina 
English Teachers Association, before a group of interested per- 
sons recorded the voices of four North Carolina writers, James 
Larkin Pearson, Mrs. Mebane Holoman Burgwyn, Manly Wade 
Wellman, and John Harden, each of whom read a selection of his 


or her writings. 
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The Arcnaeological Society of North Carolina held a field meet- 
ing at Town Creek Indian Mound, Montgomery County, on July 
27. The program included a tour of the excavations, a picnic 
lunch, and the following reports: “Remarks on the History of 
Archaeological Work at Town Creek Indian Mound,” by Joffre 
L. Coe and Harry T. Davis; “Archaeological Interpretations, 
Current Excavations, and Future Plans for Town Creek Indian 
Mound,” by Ernest Lewis; “The Meaning of the Creek Indian 
Square,” by John Witthoft; and “Archaeological Survey of the 
Buggs Island Resorvoir Area,” by John Heimnick. 


A joint meeting of the State Literary and Historical Associa- 
tion, the Western North Carolina Historical Association, and the 
North Carolina Society of County and Local Historians was held 
on the campus of Appalachian State Teachers College in Boone, 
August 30-31. At the general session on Saturday afternoon, 
August 30, Dr. B. B. Dougherty of Boone, president of Appala- 
chian State Teachers College, made an address on “The Men Who 
Fought the Battle of Kings Mountain.” After this separate busi- 
ness meetings were held, and in the evening members of the 
three societies attended a performance of Kermit Hunter’s “Horn 
in the West” in the Daniel Boone Theater. On Sunday morning 
there was a general session at which the following program was 
presented: “The Story behind ‘Horn in the West,’ ” by Leo K. 
Pritchett, Boone, chairman of the public relations committee of 
the Southern Appalachian Historical Association; “Historical 
Background of Watauga County,” by D. J. Whitener, Boone, 
professor of history at Appalachian State Teachers College; and 
“Plans of the Western North Carolina Historical Association,” 
by W. E. Bird, Cullowhee, dean of Western Carolina Teachers 
College. A program of tours which had been planned was can- 
celled because of rain and was replaced by an informal session. 


Mr. Joseph F. Steelman has accepted a position at A. and M. 
College of Texas. 


Mrs. Dorothy Phillips and Mrs. Joye E. Jordan of the Depart- 
ment of Archives and History, Raleigh, made a trip on June 
24-27 to Edenton, Elizabeth City, and Manteo to make color slides 
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of historical material. On August 25-28 they made a similar trip 
to Jugtown, Tryon, Flat Rock, Hendersonville, Asheville, and 
Boone, where they photographed old houses and other buildings, 
and native crafts which included pottery, weaving, and silver 
work. 


New members of the staff of the Department of Archives and 
History, who are working on the microfilm project, are Mrs. 
Beatrice Hardie and Miss Barbara Schettler, who joined the staff 
on July 1, and Mrs. June Cherry and Mrs. Rose Ennett, who 
began work on August 1. 


On May 15 in Littleton Dr. Christopher Crittenden talked to 
the Granville-Warren Committee, Colonial Dames of America, 
on the importance of preserving historic sites and buildings and 
particularly Person’s Ordinary in Littleton. On June 18 he 
addressed the Caswell-Nash Chapter, United Daughters of the 
Confederacy, in Raleigh. On July 11 he addressed the Ashe Coun- 
ty Historical Society on a program for a local historical organiza- 
tion. On July 22 he spoke to the Resource-Use Education Con- 
ference, Chapel Hill, on the program of the State Department of 
Archives and History. On August 22 he spoke at Ridgecrest to 
the Historical Commission of the Southern Baptist Convention 
and representatives of the Baptist historical organizations of 
the various southern states, suggesting a program of action for 
these groups. 


The Department of Archives and History has recently publish- 
ed the following items in mimeograph: Resources Available for 
In-service Education from the State Department of Archives and 
History (July, 1952) and A Bibliography of North Carolina 
County Histories, compiled by Eva J. Lawrence and William S. 
Powell. These publications are available upon application to the 
Division of Publications. 


Books received include: Wilson Record, The Negro and the 
Communist Party (Chapel Hill: The University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1951) ; J. H. Easterby, The Colonial Records of South 
Carolina—The Journal of the Commons House of Assembly, 
September 12, 1739-March 26, 1741 (Columbia: The Historical 
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Commission of South Carolina, 1952); Henry Wilkins Lewis, 
Northampton Parishes (Jackson, N. C.: published by the author, 
1951) ; Chapman J. Milling, Colonial South Carolina: Two Con- 
temporary Descriptions (Columbia: University of South Carolina 
Press, 1951) ; Lynn Montross, Rag, Tag and Bobtail (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1952) ; Marvin W. Schlegel, Conscripted 
City: The Story of Norfolk in World War II (Norfolk, Virginia: 
Norfolk War History Commission, 1951); Richard Walser, 
Inglis Fletcher of Bandon Plantation (Chapel Hill: The Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Library Extension Publication, XVII, no. 
2, 1952) ; Wesley Frank Craven and James Lea Cate, The Army 
Air Forces in World War II, volume III, Europe: Argument to 
V-E Day, January 1944 to May 1945 (Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1951) ; George F. Willison, Behold Virginia! 
The Fifth Crown (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1951); Merritt B. Pound, Benjamin Hawkins, Indian Agent 
(Athens: University of Georgia Press, 1951); Helen M. Ches- 
nutt, Charles Waddell Chesnutt, Pioneer of the Color Line 
(Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1952) ; 
Henry J. Kauffman, Early American Gunsmiths (Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania: The Stackpole Company, 1952) ; Franklin T. Mc- 
Cann, English Discovery of America to 1585 (New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1952) ; William B. Hamilton, Fifty Years 
of the South Atlantic Quarterly, 1902-1952: Liberalism and 
Learning (Durham: Duke University Press, 1952) ; George W. 
McCoy, The First Presbyterian Church, Asheville, N. C., 1794- 
1951 (Asheville: The First Presbyterian Church, 1951); New- 
man I. White, The Frank C. Brown Collection of North Carolina 
Folklore, volumes I, II, and III (Durham: Duke University Press, 
1952) ; William Alfred Bryan, George Washington in American 
Literature, 1775-1865 (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1952); Gregor Sebba, Georgia Studies: Selected Writings of 
Robert Preston Brooks (Athens: University of Georgia Press, 
1952) ; David Stick, Graveyard of the Atlantic: Shipwrecks of 
the North Carolina Coast (Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1952) ; Clarence W. Griffin, History of Rutherford 
County, 1937-1951 (Asheville: The Inland Press, 1952) ; Frances 
Latham Harriss, Lawson’s History of North Carolina (Richmond, 
Virginia: Garrett and Massie, 1952) ; Charles S. Mangum, The 
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Legal Status of the Tenant Farmer in the Southeast (Chapel 
Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1952); Mary C. 
Simms Oliphant, Alfred Taylor Odell, and T. C. Duncan Eaves, 
The Letters of William Gilmore Simms, volume 1, 1830-1844 
(Columbia: University of South Carolina Press, 1952) ; Fletcher 
M. Green, The Lides Go South ... and West: The Record of a 
Planter Migration in 1835 (Columbia: University of South Caro- 
lina Press, 1952) ; Joseph I. Shulim, The Old Dominion and Na- 
poleon Bonaparte: A Study in American Opinion (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1952) ; Robert H. Woody, The Papers 
and Addresses of William Preston Few (Durham: Duke Univer- 
sity Press, 1951) ; Frank E. Vandiver, Ploughshares into Swords: 
Josiah Gorgas and Confederate Ordnance (Austin: University of 
Texas Press, 1952); Willard Range, The Rise and Progress of 
Negro Colleges in Georgia, 1865-1949 (Athens: University of 
Georgia Press, 1951); Ernest C. Shearer, Robert Potter: Re- 
markable North Carolinian and Texan (Houston, Texas: Univer- 
sity of Houston Press, 1951) ; Carroll Kilpatrick, Roosevelt and 
Daniels: A Friendship in Politics (Chapel Hill: The University 
of North Carolina Press, 1952) ; North Callahan, Smoky Moun- 
tain Country (New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1952) ; William 
Binkley, The Texas Revolution (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press, 1952); John Edwards Caldwell, A Tour 
Through Part of Virginia in the Summer of 1808 (Richmond, 
Virginia: The Dietz Press, 1951); William Bross Lloyd, Jr., 
Town Meeting for America (New York: Island Press Coopera- 
tive, Inc., 1951) ; Alexander Heard, A Two-Party South? (Chapel 
Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1952); Walter 
Hart Blumenthal, Women Camp Followers of the American 
Revolution (Philadelphia: George S. MacManus Company, 1952) ; 
Washington's Official Map of Yorktown, National Archives Fac- 
simile no 21. (Washington: The National Archives, 1952); 
Washington’s Inaugural Address of 1789, National Archives 
Facsimile no. 22 (Washington: The National Archives, 1952) ; 
Robert C. Black, The Railroads of the Confederacy (Chapel Hill: 
The University of North Carolina Press, 1952); Joe R. Nixon, 
Unity Presbyterian Church, Cradle of State Builders (Lincoln- 
ton: published by the author, 1952) ; Water and Power Develop- 
ment in North Carolina: Papers Presented at the Fourth Annual 
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Resource-Use Education Conference, Chapel Hill, N. C., August 
8-10, 1951 (Raleigh: North Carolina Resource-Use Education 
Commission and North Carolina Department of Public Instruc- 
tion [1952]) ; Charles S. Sydnor, Gentlemen Freeholders: Politi- 
cal Practices in Washington’s Virginia (Chapel Hill: The Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1952); James McBride Dabbs, 
Pee Dee Panorama (Columbia: University of South Carolina 
Press, 1951) ; and Mebane Holoman Burgwyn, Penny Rose (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1952). 
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A 
Abbott, Lyman, desires spread of 


education, 65; writes of Negro 
education, 65. 
Abercromby, James, realizes 


strength of colonies, 320. 

Abrams, W. Amos, chosen to serve 
on council, 151. 

Academies, examinations of, 551n; 
history of, in state, 550n; role 
of, in town life, 551n. 

Acomb, Frances, plans study 
abroad, 466; takes part in his- 
torical meeting, 299. 

Acosta, Miguel de, commands Nues- 
tra Senora del Rosario, 311. 

Adams, John, mentioned, 344. 

Addison, Joseph, poetry of, used 
in N. C. Reader, 507. 

Addison County Grammar School 
(Middlebury, Vt.), boasts Ionic 
columns, 541; Joseph Labaree 

rincipal of, 546n. 

Adelaide, Confederates placed on 
board, 216; grounded, 215; used 
in attack on Hatteras, 210. 

“Adelaide Lisetta Fries,” article 
by Douglas LeTell Rights, 1-7. 

Adeline, or the Victim of Seduction, 
interests Raleigh audiences, 351. 

Advisory Budget Commission, esti- 
mates prepared for, 591. 

Advisory Committee on Historical 
Markers, Elisha P. Douglas acts 
on, 297. 

Agricultural industries, described, 
534-538. 


Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, established, 578n. 

Agriculture, book on legal aspects 
of, reviewed, 587; subject of arti- 
cles in World’s Work, 492; W. H. 
Page promotes, 496. 

— Cotton Mills, established, 

78n. 

Alamance; or, the Great and Final 
Experiment, written by C. H. 
Wiley, 500. 

Albemarle, settlement of, encourag- 
ed, 230. 

Alden, John Richard, his book, 
General Charles Lee: Traitor or 
— received, 155; reviewed, 
123. 

Alderman, Edwin A., chided for 
prejudice, 490; writes for World's 
Work, 493. 
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Alderson, William T., article on 
“The Freedmen’s Bureau and 
Negro Education in Virginia,” 
64-90. 

Alexander, James, assistant asses- 
sor, 526n. 

Alexander County, lacks library 
service, 397. 

Alexandria, (Va.), Negro normal 
school established at, 75, 82; pub- 
lic school system begun at, 79. 

Allen, Eleazar, settles in Cape Fear 
section, 231. 

Allcott, John, elected vice-president, 


150. 

Allston, R. F. W., mentions class 
differences, 46; wins prize, 51. 
Alston, Mrs. George, home lent to, 
560n; Pamela Savage visits, 

560n. 

Alston, Phillip, home of, subject of 
article, 592. 

American Association of Museums, 
Joye E. Jordan attends meeting 
of, 473. 

American Colonization 
auxiliaries organized, 
works in Liberia, 556n. 

American Freedmen’s Union Com- 
mission, works for freedmen’s 
education, 66. 

American Historical Association, 
Harold A. Bierck, Jr., elected 
secretary-treasurer of, 298; holds 
or meeting, 299; mentioned, 
145. 

American Library Association, 
makes recommendation, 395; of- 
fers plan for develo ing libra- 
ries, 381; sets standards, 381; 
urges help from the state, 395. 

American Missionary Association, 
mentioned, 83; opens first freed- 
men’s school, 66; reports on Ne- 

ro education 65, 71; sponsors 
ormal and Agricultural Insti- 
tute at Hampton, 76; works for 
freedmen’s education, 66. 

American Revolution, absence of 
mob rule noted in, 332; influ- 
enced by Stamp Act struggle, 
342; mentioned, 24, 30, 37, 331. 

American Seciology, Howard W. 
Odum writes, 254. 

“American Tom Thumb,” performs 
in City Hall, 355. 

Americans before Columbus, Eliza- 
beth Chesley Baity writes, 249; 


Society, 
556n; 
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Frontis W. Johnston comments 
on, 249. 

Amis, Julius, appointed State Li- 
brary Supervisor, 382. 

Anatole France and the Greek 
World, Loring Baker Walton 
writes, 256. 

Anderson, Mrs. Edward M., elect- 
ed director of publicity, 466; 
elected secretary, 301; remains 
vice-president, 150. 

Andrews, Joseph, activities of, in 
North Carolina, 551n; mention- 
ed, 552n. 

Anglican Church, colonies oppose 
establishment of, 340 

Annual Register, carries chapters 
on Stamp Act conflict, 317. 

Annual Report of the Historical 
Commission of South Carolina to 
the General Assembly of South 
Carolina at the Regular Session 
of 1952, received, 473. 

“Ante-Bellum Professional Theater 
in Raleigh, The, ” article by Don- 
ald J. Rulfs, 344-358. 

Appalachian State Teachers Col- 
lege, historical societies engage 
rooms at, 473; host to historical 
societies, 594. 

Appalua, Juan de Oribe, commands 
Spanish fleet, 310. 

Appeal to Arms: A Military His- 
tory of the American Revolution, 
received, 152. 

Applewhite, Joseph Davis, article, 
“Some Aspects of Society in Ru- 
ral South Carolina in 1850,” 39- 
63; reviews Storm Over Savan- 
nah: The Story of Count d’Es- 
taing and the Siege of the Town 
in 1799, 445. 

Archaeological Society of North 
Carolina, holds field meeting, 594. 

Armstrong, Samuel Chapman, ac- 
tive in organizing Normal and 
Agricultural Institute, 76. 

Army Air Force in World War II, 
The, volume III, Arthur B. Fer- 
guson writes for, 465; received, 
596. 

Arnold, Benedict, mentioned, 567n. 

Arrington, Archibald Hunter, elect- 
ed to First Congress, 365. 

Arrington, Mrs. Katherine Pendle- 
ton, discusses Elizabethan gar- 
den project, 150; elected presi- 
_ 149; remains vice-president, 
150. 

Asbury, Francis, describes Bruns- 
wick, 245. 

Ashe, John, prevents landing of 
stamps, 334. 


Ashe, John Baptista, settles in 
Cape Fear section, 231. 

Ashe, Thomas Samuel, conserva- 
tives elect, 366; elected to First 
Congress, 365. 

Ashe County Historical Society, 
Christopher Crittenden address- 
es 595; elects officers, 466; or- 
ganized, 301. 

Asheville, Daughters of Confed- 
eracy hold convention in, 146; 
— of church at, published, 

79. 

Asheville-Biltmore College, receives 
profits from “Thunderland,” 466. 

Ashmun, Jehudi, agent of coloniza- 
tion society, 556n. 

—_. Mrs. E. S., reads paper, 
146. 

Atlantic Monthly, The, given na- 
tional outlook, 492; publishes 
stories by C. W. Chesnutt, 585; 
W. H. Page articles to appear 
in, 495; W. H. Page edits, 488; 
W. H. Page writes for, 483. 

Avery, Mrs. L. T., represents com- 
munity, 467. 

Avery, William Waightstill, con- 
tributor to North Carolina Read- 
er, 507; elected delegate, 361; op- 
poses tax bill, 363; supports 
George Davis, 366. 

Aycock, Charles B., writes for Wal- 
ter Hines Page, 488. 

Ayllon, Vasquez de, brigantine of, 
lost, 582. 


B 


Babcock, T., advises C. H. Wiley, 
502. 

Badger, George E., passes law ex- 
amination, 164. 

Badger, Lawrence, contributor to 
North Carolina Reader, 507n. 
Bailey, George, plays leading comic 

roles, 356. 

Bailey, J. O., his book, The South- 
ern Humanities Conference and 
Its Constituent Societies, receiv- 
ed 153; reviewed, 286. 

Baity, Elizabeth Chesley, writes 
Americans before Columbus, 249. 

Baker, Blanche Egerton, her book, 
Mrs. G. I. Joe, received, 154; re- 
viewed, 434. 

Baker, Isaac, marries Mary A. Gil- 
liam, 561n. 

—— O. E., work of, cited, 525n, 

0. 

Baltimore (Md.), described, 566, 

566n. 
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Bancroft, George, his History of 
the United States used as source, 
506n. 

Bank of Cape Fear, opened, 558n. 

Bank of New Bern, offers theater 
for sale, 346. 

Baptist Home Mission Society, re- 
ports progress in educational 
work, 71; works for freedmen’s 
education, 66. 

“Bar Examination and Beginning 
Years of Legal Practice in North 
Carolina, 1820-1860, The,” article 
by Fannie Memory Farmer, 159- 
1 


70. 

Barber, F. I., elected director, 149. 
Bardolph, Richard, receives fel- 
lowship, 465; reviews The United 
States, 1830-1850: The Nation 
and Its Sections, 142. 

Barnes, A. S., and Company, buys 
copyright for North Carolina 
Reader, 522. 

Barnes, hfe: eanay Raleigh theater 
presents plays of, 350. 

Barnett, at n, preaches in Bruns- 
wick, 237. 

os © ai opposes Stamp Bill, 

Barringer, D. L., wages vigorous 
campaign, 184. 

Barringer, D. M., contributor to 
North Carolina Reader, 507n; 
letter from, 103. 

Barron, Samuel, commands Fort 
Hatteras, 214; surrenders Fort 
Hatteras, 215. 

Bass, C. H., elected recorder of 
crosses, 146. 

Bassett, John Spencer, starts 
Quarterly, 298. 

Bath Paper Mills, becomes leading 
factory, 223; operates at begin- 
ning of Civil War, 227; organ- 
ized, 227. 

Battle, Kemp P., mentioned, 163. 

Battle, William Horn, begins law 

ractice, 169; receives law 
icenses, 161. 

Battle of Kings Mountain, com- 
memorated in play, 591; subject 
of address, 594. 

Bayley, T. Haynes, has play pre- 
sented, 353. 

Beal, Marjorie, appeals to General 
Assembly, 396; works for library 
program, 399. 

Beaufort County, operates WPA 
library, 394. 

Beaufort-Hyde-Martin Regional Li- 
brary, established, 394. 

Beck, Samuel E., edits To Make 
My Bread: Preparing Cherokee 
Foods, 120, 153. 


Bedford, John, assumes command 
of Moonlight, 311. 

Beeler, — returns to Woman’s 
Colle: 

Behold Vipinial The Fifth Crown, 
received, 596; reviewed, 583. 

Belvidera, ‘identified, 547n: Labaree 


party books on, 547. 
Benjamin Hawkins, Indian Agent, 
received, 596. 


Bennett, Elaine C., compiles Pre- 
liminary Inventories, No. 32— 
Records of the Accounting De- 
partment of the Office of Price 
Administration, 153; compiles 
Records of the Accounting De- 
partment of the Office of Price 
Administration, 293. 

Benton, Samuel, Granville count 
seat transferred to plantation of, 
550n. 

Benton, Thomas H., letter from, 92. 

Bergh, Christian, builds packet, 
567n. 

Bernhardt, M. F., letter from, 575. 

Bertie County Historical Associa- 
tion, holds fall meeting, 146; 
holds spring meeting, 467; Hugh 
Lefler addresses, 467; mentioned, 
470; receives portrait, 146. 

Bible, The, King James Version of, 
Clarence H. Brannon analyzes, 
248. 

“Bibliography and the Editorial 
Problem in the —— Cen- 
tury,” William B. Todd publish- 
es, 297. 

Bibliography of North Carolina 
Histories, A, published, 595. 
Bierck, Harold A., Jr., appears on 
Southern Historical Association 
program, 148; elected secretary- 

treasurer, 298. 

Biggs, Jeannette, elected registrar, 

146 


Bingham School, mentioned, 573n; 
W. H. Page attends, 482. 

Binkley, William writes The Texas 
Revolution, 597. 

Biography of a Country Church, 
Garland A. Hendricks writes, 
252. 

Bird, W. E., discusses plans of 
Western North Carolina His- 
torical Association, 594; elected 
president, 468. 

Bishop, Anna, gives costume recit- 
al, 357 

Bishop, Betty, unveils marker, 471. 

Bishop, Julian, elected third vice- 
president, 467; represents com- 
munity in historical association, 
467. 
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Black, Robert C., writes The Rail- 
roads of the Confederacy, 597. 
Black, Samuel P., conducts acad- 

emy, 190. 

Blackbeard. A Comedy, in Four 
Acts. Founded on Fact, Depart- 
ment of Archives and History 
publishes, 471. 

Bladen County, Tryon addresses 
men of, 333. 

Blair, Francis Preston, Jr., men- 
tioned, 574. 

Blair, Hugh, Sermons of, become 
popular, 22. 

Blair, Montgomery, mentioned, 204. 

Blenning, Hugh, resides in Bruns- 
wick, 241. 

Bloom, Leonard, writes Cherokee 
Dance and Drama, 152. 

Blue Devils, The, mentioned, 349. 

— Ridge Parkway, mentioned, 
472. 

Blumenthal, Walter Hart, writes 
Women Camp Followers of the 
American Revolution, 597. 

Blythe, Legette, writes A Tear for 
Judas, 248. 

Board of Trade, Tryon asks troops 
of, 336; Tryon writes, 333, 336. 
Bodde, Derk, speaks at Social Sci- 

ence Forum, 145. 

Bolivar, Simon, statue of, men- 
tioned, 547. 

Bombastes Furioso, presented to 
Raleigh audience, 350. 

“Book Pedlar’s Progress in North 
Carolina, A,” article by James 
S. Purcell, 8-23. 

Boone, historical societies hold 
meeting at, 473, 594. 

Borde, Juan de, Christopher New- 
port takes articles from, 315; 
Little John attacks ship of, 311; 
loses ship, 312. 

Bost, Mrs. W. T., placed on execu- 
tive committee, 300. 

Boston Journal, comments on Bat- 
tle of Bull Run, 204. 

Boston Transcript, mentioned, 495. 

Bourbon Democracy in Alabama, 
1874-1890, received, 155; review- 
ed, 288. 

Boyce, Ker, elected, 222. 

Boyd, Elizabeth, marries P. H. 
Winston, 571. 

Boyd, Mrs. James, represents com- 
munity, 467. 

Brady, M. A., signs affidavit, 266. 

Bragg, Braxton, mentioned, 563n. 

Bragg, Jefferson Davis, reviews 
Origins of the New South, 1877- 
1913, 447. 

Bragg, Thomas, mentioned, 563n. 


Branch, Mrs. Ernest A., remains 
secretary-treasurer, 150. 

Brannon, Clarence H., classifies 
Biblical characters, 248; writes 
An Introduction to the Bible, 
248. 

Branson, B. C., member of Wa- 
tauga Club, 493; writes for 
World’s Work, 493. 

Braverman, Howard, article, “Cal- 
vin H. Wiley’s North Carolina 
Reader,” 500-522. 

Brawley, James S., interested in 
Western North Carolina Histor- 
ical Society, 468; mentioned, 470. 

Brewster, Lawrence F., reads 
paper, 471; reviews St. Mich- 
ael’s, Charleston, 1751-1951, 438. 

Bricknell, William A., buys paper 
mill, 220. 

Bridgers, Robert Rufus, against 
peace negotiations, 374; delegate 
to Second Congress, 373; elected 
to First Congress, 365; fears for 
North Carolina, 371; gains ad- 
mission to the bar, 160. 

Bridges, Early W., writes Greens- 
boro Lodge No. 76, A. F. & 
A. M., 253. 

British government, governors in- 
structed by, 320; urged to aid 
North Carolina’s currency, 328. 
See also. England. 

British Museum, Henry McCulloh 
documents found in, 462. 

British West Indies, Wilmington 
ships to, 235. 

Britton’s Cross Road (Roxobel), 
mentioned, 467. 

Brooks, Stella Brewer, writes Joel 
Chandler Harris—F olklorist, 152. 

Brooklyn Union, W. H. Page works 
for, 586, 588. 

Brooks, Aubrey Lee, elected vice- 
president, 147; writes A South- 
ern Lawyer, 258. 

Brothers House, Old Salem, Incor- 
porated, plans restoration of, 
469. 

Brown, Aycock, remains vice-presi- 
dent, 150. 

Brown, Cecil K., reads paper, 147; 
reviews Economic Resources and 
Policies of the South, 138; re- 
views The Railroad Monopoly: 
An Instrument of Banker Con- 
trol of the American Economy, 
455. 

Brown, Frederick, appears. in 
Raleigh theater, 349, 350. 

Brown, Joseph E., mentioned, 481; 
takes command of party, 587. 
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Brown, Leonidas, letter from, 569; 
would establish newspaper, 569. 

Brown, Marvin L., Jr., becomes as- 
sistant professor, 269. 

Brown, Neal, letter from, 572; suf- 
fers in war, 573 

Brown, Orlando, appointed assist- 
ant commissioner, 64; urges 
—_— to educate themselves, 

Brown, Sumner, hired as superin- 
tendent, 222. 

Brown, Thomas, resides in Bruns- 
wick, 241. 

Brunswick, abandoned, 244; Ar- 
thur Dobbs comments on, 240; 
becomes county seat, 233; be- 
comes political center, 234; 
boasts RO buildings, 240; 
citizens of independence, 
242; develops large port, 235; 
Diligence brings stamps to, 334; 
Edward Moseley resides in, 241; 
experiences shipping loss, 236; 
growth of, encouraged, 234; John 
Lapierre preaches in, 237; Mau- 
rice Moore founds, 232, 239; 
offers field for archaeologist, 245; 
port of, mentioned, 322; port 
officials move to, 234; resists 
royal governor, 242; Robert 
Hunter writes of destruction of, 
244; sees noisy merrymaking, 
241; Spanish privateers attack, 
236; struggles with British, 243; 
William Dry becomes collector 
for, 326; William +4 
becomes comptroller at, 326; Wil- 
— delegation marches to, 
335. 

Brunswick County, lacks complete 
library service, 393, 397; Tryon 
addresses men of, 333. 

Bryan, William Alfred, writes, 
George Washington in Ameri- 
can Literature, 1775-1865, 596. 

Bryan, William Jennings, mention- 
ed, 491. 

Buggs Island Reservoir, archaeol- 
ogy of, discussed, 594. 

Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen and 
Abandoned Lands, organized, 64. 

Burgoyne, John, mentioned, 565. 

Burgwyn, Mebane Holoman, voice 
of, recorded, 593; writes Penny 
Rose, 598. 

— Thomas, home of, visited, 
93. 

Burrington, George, becomes gov- 
ernor, 231; shows interest in 
Cape Fear section, 231. 

Burton, Robert, presents land, 
555n. 


Burton, W. Frank, addresses North 
Carolina Society of Tax Super- 
visors, 145; appointed chairman 
of Committee on Historical Ma- 
terials, 472; attends Southern 
Historical Association meeting, 
148; speaks before Society of 
American Archivists, 146. 

Busbee, Isabel B., elected first vice- 
president, 151. 

Busbee, Isabel Donaldson, mention- 
ed, 552n. 

Busbee, Mrs. Jacques, elected vice- 
president, 150. 

Busbee, Sophia, mentioned, 552n. 

Business Executives and the Hu- 
manities, reviewed, 456. 

Butler, Benjamin F., celebrates 
victory, 216; commands New 
York Volunteers, 210; mention- 
ed, 572; offers terms, 215; Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger criticizes, 
ae tells of fall of Hatteras, 

Buttrick, Wallace, introduces Sea- 
man A. Knapp, 496; memo to, 
495; mentioned, 496. 

Byrd, William, mentioned, 522. 

Byrnes, James, mentioned in The 
Man of Independence, 250. 


C 


Cabarrus County, lacks complete 
library, 393 

Caesar, Julius, examines for the 
admiralty, 314. 

Cains, Christopher, resides in 
Brunswick, 241. 

— John, resides in Brunswick, 

Cairns, John, leaves Woman’s Col- 
lege, 590 

Caldwell, Andrew, principal county 
assessor, 526n. 

Caldwell, D. F., C. H. Wiley writes, 
507n, 509. 

Caldwell, J. F. J., his book, The 
History of a Brigade of South 
Carolinians, received, 154; re- 
viewed, 124. 

Caldwell, James H., gives Shake- 
spearian performance, 347; man- 
ages Raleigh theater, 347. 

Caldwell, John Edwards, writes A 
Tour Through Part of Virginia 
in the Summer of 1808, 597. 

Caldwell, Joseph, becomes univer- 
sity president, 201; checks stu- 
dents’ amusements, 200; men- 
tioned, 193; teaches mathematics, 
191. 
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Caldwell, Tod R., seeks advice, 159. 

Caldwell, Wallace E., publishes 
Readings in Ancient History, 
297; teaches at University of 
North Carolina, 297. 

Caldwell Institute (Greensboro), 
Wiley attends, 91. 

Calhoun, John C., influence of, 
587. 

Callahan, North, writes Smoky 
Mountain Country, 597. 

Calvin, John, Ciarence H. Brannon 
differs with, 248. 

“Calvin H. Wiley’s North Carolina 
Reader,” article by Howard 
Braverman, 500-522. 

Camden County, Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter Day Saints 
microfilms records in, 295. 

Cameron, Simon, stresses holding 
Cape Hatteras, 217. 

Campbell, Hugh, resides in Bruns- 
wick, 241. 

Canby, Edward R. &S., letter from, 
117, 262, 406; letter to, 110, 112, 
115, 116, 401, 404. 

Cannon, C. V., elected vice-presi- 
dent, 300. 

Cannon, Mrs. Charles A., remains 
president, 150. 

Canova, Antonio, statue by, de- 
scribed, 558, 558n. 

Cape Fear region, boasts large 
plantations, 232; grows rich in 
livestock, 235; imports supplies, 
236; John A. Oates writes of, 
252; Lords Properietors lose in- 
terest in, 230; Maurice Moore 
draws settlers to, 231; presents 
desolate scene, 230; produces 
naval supplies, 231, 235; sends 
supplies to Boston, 243; Wil- 
mington becomes leading town 
of, 233. 

Cape Fear River, Carolinians re- 
sume trade on, 337; Henry Mc- 
Culloh receives land grants on, 
28; settlements prohibited near, 
230; shipping on, restricted, 334; 
Stamp Act enforced on, 335. 

Capitol (Washington, D. C.), his- 
story of, 566n. 

Carey, Mathew, John Steele writes, 
16; M. L. Weems sells books for, 
10; Weems writes, 15; publishes 
works of Weems, 18. 

Carolina Beach, State Literary and 
Historical Association holds 
meeting at, 468. 

Carolina Comments, Department 
of Archives and History pub- 
lishes, 471. 


Carolina Paper Manufacturing 


Company, manufactures book 
paper, 224 

Carolina Times, has difficulty in 
buying paper, 225. 

Carpenter, L. L., elected to execu- 
tive committee, 152. 

Carr, Mrs. Elias, appointed on sub- 
committee, 470; mentioned, 470; 
remains vice-president, 150. 

Carraway, Gertrude S., remains on 
board of directors, 151. 

Carroll, E. Malcolm, responsible 
for publishing Documents on 
German Foreign Policy, 1918- 
1945, from the Archives of the 
German Foreign Ministry, Series 
D (1937-1943) Germany and the 
Spanish Civil War, 1936-1939, 
144, 

Carter, Clarence Edwin, edits The 
Territorial Papers of the United 
States, volume XV, The Terri- 
tory of Louisiana-Missouri, 1815- 
1821, 290. 

Caruthers, E. W., his Sketch of the 
Life and Character of the Rev. 
David Caldwell, D. D. used as 
source, 506n. 

Castle Spectre, The, played for 
Raleigh audience, 350. 

Caswell County, joins in library 
agreement, 394. 

Cate, James Lea, writes The Army 
Air Forces in World War II, 
volume III, Europe: Argument 
to V-E Day, January 1944 to 
May 1945, 596. 

Catherine and Petruchio, proves 
popular in Raleigh, 351. 

Cathey, F. A., Jr., aids in forming 
historical society, 467. 

Caulkin, Jonathan, resides’ in 
Brunswick, 241. 

Cauthen, C. E., reviews Colonial 
South .Carolina: .Two. Contem- 
porary Descriptions, 441. 

Caziarc, Louis V., letter to, 259. 

Champlain (New York), has 
French element, 350n; history of, 
a ; Pamela Savage returns to, 
540. 

Chapel Hill, amusements at, 200; 
James Polk’s companions at, 199; 
Mason Locke Weems sells books 
in, 18; mentioned, 202; Society 
of County and Local Historians 
tours, 593; trustees arrive in, 
202; writers of, interested in 
Mayflower Cup, 246. 

Chapman, Robert, mentioned, 191; 
opposes War of 1812, 200; re- 
signs, 201. 
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Charles A. Cannon award, pre- 


sented, 150. 

Charles B. Aycock Memorial Com- 
mission, launches campai n, 469. 

Charles Waddell Chesnutt: Pioneer 
of the Color Line, ne ey 596; 
reviewed, 585. 

Charleston, assumes role of lead- 
ing port, 236; British troops sail 
towards, 243; mentioned, 225; 
Nathaniel Tucker visits, 255. 

Charleston Theater, Frederick 
Brown leaves, 349; James H. 
Caldwell plays in, 347. 

Charlotte Observer, applauds W. 
H. Page, 489. 

Charlottesville Normal School, es- 
tablished, 82; mentioned, 87. 

Chase, Salmon P., appoints J. T. 
Deweese, 574n. 

Chatham County, bookmobile be- 
= operations in, 388; joins in 

ibrary agreement, 394. 

Chavis, John, sketch of, 556n; sup- 
plies as pastor, 554n. 

Cherokee, reproduction of Indian 
village at, opened, 592. 

Cherokee County, joins in regional 
library, 394. 

Cherokee Dance and Drama, re- 
ceived, 152. 

Cherokee Historical Association 
opens reproduction of village, 592. 

Cae. show respect for Tryon, 

a June, joins microfilm staff, 

Chesnutt, Charles Waddell, book 
about, 585. 

Chesnutt, Helen M., her Charles 
Waddell Chesnutt: Pioneer of the 
Color Line, received, 596; review- 
ed, 585. 

Chicago World’s Fair, North Caro- 
lina desk sent to, 296. 

Child labor, W. H. Page not con- 
cerned with, 497; World’s Work 
publishes article on, 492. 

Christian, Samuel H., delegate to 
Second Congress, 373. 

ar ge William, lays out city, 

n. 

“Christopher Newport in 1590,” 

— by David B. Quinn, 305- 


Chronicle. See State Cronicle. 

Chunn’s Core. “Thunderland” pro- 
duced at, 466 

Citizen’s Library Movement, inter- 
cedes for ‘> ic libraries, 398. 

Clark, seer at ., elected to serve 
on counci 

Clark, xo en of Watauga 
Club, 493. 


Clay, Howard, presides at meeting 
of historical society, 593. 

Clay County, joins in regional li- 
brary, 394. 

Cleveland, Grover, mentioned, 498. 

Clingman, Thomas Lanier, mention- 
- 184; supports George Davis, 


Clinton, WPA provides for library 
at, 391. 

Clous, J. C., letter to, 104. 

Clyde, Paul H., takes part in his- 
torical meetings, 148, 299. 

Cobb, Howell, criticized, 587; men- 
tioned, 

Cobb, Lyman, edits North American 
Reader, 500 

Cocke, Abraham, commands Harry 
and John, 307; increases his fleet, 
308; sails for Cape San Antonio, 
310; sails for Virginia, 310. 

Coe, Joffre L., elected president, 
148; reads paper, 147; speaks on 
excavation work, 594. 

Coker College, Joseph C. Robert 
elected president of, 466. 

Colburn, B. S., elected vice-presi- 
dent, 152 

Coleman, George, writes The Moun- 
taineers, 348. 

Coleman, R. V., his book, Liberty 
and ye received, 154; re- 
viewed, 

College Life - Old Oglethorpe, re- 
ceived, 155; reviewed, 128. 

College Life ‘in the Old South, re- 
ceived, 155; reviewed, 136. 

Colonial Dames of America, 
Christopher Crittenden addresses 
Granville-Warren Committee of, 
595; restore church, 549n. 

Colomial Records of South Carolina 
—The Journal of the Commons 
House of Assembly, November 
10, 1736-June 7, 1939, received, 
152, 595. 

Colonial South Carolina: Two Con- 
temporary Descriptions, received, 
596; reviewed, 440. 

Colton, Joel G., becomes assistant 
professor at Duke, 590; writes 
Compulsory Labor Arbitration in 
France, 1936-1939, 144. 

Colton, Simeon, contributor to 
North Carolina Reader, 507. 

Columbus County, lacks complete 
library, 393. 

— Gilbert R., delivers address, 

Compton, Spencer, Wilmington 
named for, 562n. 

Compulsory Labor Arbitration in 
France, 1936-1939, Joel G. Col- 
ton writes, 144. 
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Conclude, attacks El Buen Jesus, 
310; joins Mary Terlanye, 308; 
owners of, bring action, 313; re- 
turns to England, 313; sails for 
Azores, 310. 

Confederacy, crops pass through 
ports of, 363; policies of, Edwin 
G. Reade deplores, 372; financed 
inadequately, 362; North Caro- 
lina debates taxes of, 368; ratifies 
constitution, 360; strives for 
manpower control, 363; Zebulon 
Vance against leaving, 372. 

Confederate Congress, advises se- 
cession, 359; approves produce 
loan program, 369; dismayed by 
fall of Hatteras, 204; enacts ha- 
beas corpus laws, 369; establish- 
es policies, 361; gives executive 
power to purchase vessels of war, 
369; permits suspension of ha- 
beas corpus, 369; prohibits im- 
portation of luxuries, 369; stud- 
ies plans for funding, 368. See 
also First Permanent Congress, 
Second Permanent Congress, and 
Provisional Congress. 

Confederate Laboratory (Labora- 
tory), marker to, unveiled, 591. 

Conference on Latin American His- 
tory, elects Harold A. Bierck, Jr., 
secretary-treasurer, 298. 

Congress, history of, 546n; Pamela 
Savage boards, 546. 

Connery, Robert H., writes The 
Navy and Industrial Mobiliza- 
tion in World War II, 253. 

Conscripted City: The Story of 
Norfolk in World War II, receiv- 
ed, 596; reviewed, 443. 

Constitution of the United States, 
North Carolina has official copy 
of, 592. 

Cooke, W. D., identifies letter writ- 
er, 516; publishes Weekly Post, 
511; reprints review of North 
Carolina Reader, 511. 

Cooper, Bell, supplies information, 
553n. 

Copeland, J. Isaac, reviews Univer- 
sity of South Carolina, volume I, 
South Carolina College, 437. 

Corbitt, David Leroy, addresses 
Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, 299; addresses Gaston 
County citizens, 467; addresses 
Junior League of Raleigh, 299; 
appointed chairman of commit- 
tee, 300; assists in organizing 
historical societies, 300; attends 
meeting of Society of American 
Archivists, 146; attends Southern 
Historical Association meeting, 
148; elected program chairman, 


147; interested in Western North 
Carolina Historical Society, 468; 
speaks before historical ~~ 4 
= speaks before Rotary Club, 

Cordon, Mrs. James H., elected 
treasurer, 150. 

Cornelius, Roberta D., her book, 
The History of Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College: From _ the 
Founding in 1891 Through the 
Year 1949-1950, received, 154; re- 
viewed, 133. 

Cornwallis, Charles, attempts to 
conquer North Carolina, 243; 
mentioned, 565; proclamations of, 


4, 

Corporation of Wilmington, defends 
Stamp Act position, 339. 

Cotton, Mrs. Lyman A. (Elizabeth 
H.), aids in securing Virginia 
Dare desk, 296; gives gavel to 
State Department of Archives 
and History, 296; remains on 
board of directors, 296 

Cotton Plant, makes maiden voy- 
age, 563n. 

Couch, W. T., writes Culture in the 
South, 40. 

Coulter, E. Merton, his book, Col- 
lege Life in the Old South, re- 
ceived, 155; reviewed, 136. 

Cox, A. G., Manufacturing Com- 
pany, records of, accessioned, 
296. 

Cox, Gertrude A., supplies infor- 
mation, 540n. 

Cracker Parties, reviewed, 586. 

Craige, Francis Burton, elected 
delegate, 361; John Giles writes 
recommendation for, 162; opposes 
administration measures, 364; op- 
poses tax bill, 363; opposes volun- 
teer control, 364; Rowan Public 
Library dedicated to, 145. 

Craven, Wesley Frank, writes The 
Army Air Force in World War 
II, volume III, Europe: Argu- 
ment to V-E Day, January 1944 
to May 1945, 596. 

Creek Indian square, meaning of, 
discussed, 594. 

Congenen, Herbert, elected director, 

Crisp, Lucy Cherry, elected execu- 
tive secretary, 150. 

Crittenden, Christopher, accepts 
award for Fessenden National 
Memorial Association, 470; ad- 
dresses Ashe County Historical 
Society, 595; addresses Colonial 
Dames, 595; addresses Eastern 
States Archaeological Federation, 
147; addresses Historical Com- 
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mission of the Southern Baptist 
Convention, 595; addresses Re- 
source-Use Education Confer- 
ence, 595; addresses St. Augus- 
tine’s College, 299; addresses Se- 
same Club of Faison, 299; ad- 
dresses Trinity College Historical 
Society, 147; addresses United 
Daughters of the Confederacy, 
595; appears on Southern His- 
torical Association program, 148; 
appointed chairman of Society of 
American Archivists’ Committee 
on Long-Range Planning, 299; 
appointed on subcommittee, 470; 
article, “Papers from the Fifty- 
First Annual Session of the State 
Literary and Historical Associa- 
tion, Raleigh, December, 1951,” 
228-229; attends meeting, 145; at- 
tends meeting of National Coun- 
cil for Historic Sites and Build- 
ings, 299, 472; attends meeting of 
National Trust for Historic Pres- 
ervation in the United States, 
472; attends reopening of Wood- 
lawn Plantation, 472; attends 
unveiling of highway marker, 
591; delivers marker address, 
145; discusses preservation of 
historic sites, 595; interested in 
marking historic sites, 472; men- 
tioned, 148, 470; placed on execu- 
tive committee, 300; placed on 
museum committee, 295; placed 
on Sir Walter Raleigh Day Com- 
mittee, 300; re-elected secretary- 
treasurer, 152; speaks before 
Florida Historical Society, 472; 
speaks before Society of Ameri- 
ean Archivists, 146. 

Croom, Mrs. Dan, elected recording 
secretary, 146. 

Cross-Creek, public demonstration 
occurs in, 331. 

Crudup, Josiah, wages vigorous 
campaign, 184. 

Culture in the South, W. T. Couch 
writes, 40. 

Cumberland, fires on Fort Clark, 
212; fires on Fort Hatteras, 214; 
used in attack on Hatteras, 210. 

Cunningham, Horace H., heads Elon 
history department, 590; teaches 
at University, 590. 

Current, Ruth, reviews To Make 
My Bread: Preparing Cherokee 
Foods, 120. 

Curtiss, John A., promoted, 144. 

Curtiss, John S., teaches summer 
a, at Stanford University, 


D 


Dabbs, James McBride, compiles 
Pee Dee Panorama, 598. 

Dabney, Charles W., member of 
Watauga Club, 493. 

Damon and Pythias, Raleigh thea- 
ter presents, 350. 

Daniel, Alice, supplies information, 
553n. 

Daniel, J. J., James C. Dobbin 
writes, 162. 

Daniel, W. Crichton, supplies date, 
553n. 

Daniel, Mrs. W. R., supplies infor- 
mation, 553n. 

Daniels, Jonathan, elected to ex- 
ecutive committee, 150; receives 
award, 152, 228; writes The Man 
of Independence, 250. 

Daniels, Josephus, member of Wa- 
tauga Club, 493; mentioned, 486; 
takes over Chronicle, 486; urges 
fair hearing for W. H. Page, 488. 

Danville, (Va.), Negro normal 
school established at, 82. 

Dare, Virginia, mentioned, 296. 

Davenport, Edward L., family of, 
appears in Charleston theater, 
354; family of, appears in Raleigh 
theater, 354. 

Davenport, Fanny, makes hit in 
Raleigh, 354. 

Davenport, Mrs. J. Paul, elected 
vice-president, 300. 

Davidson, Allen Turner, elected 
delegate, 361; elected to First 
Congress, 365; opposes adminis- 
tration measures, 364. 

Davidson, Chalmers G., his book, 
Friend of the People: The Life 
of Dr. Peter Fayssoux of 
Charleston, South Carolina, re- 
viewed, 130; reviews Inglis Flet- 
cher of Bandon Plantation, 434; 
reviews The Ragged Ones, 126; 
writes Piedmont Partisan: The 
Life and Times of Brigadier- 
General William Lee Davidson, 
154. 

Davidson, William F., edits They 
Gave Us Freedom, 127. 

— College, issues invitation, 

Davie, William R., Mason L. Weems 
corresponds with, 22. 

~— County, lacks public library, 
393. 

Davis, Burke, his book, The Rag- 
ged Ones, reviewed, 125. 

Davis, Chester, becomes new board 
member, 299. 
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Davis, Edwin Adams, reviews Re- 
volt of the Rednecks: Mississippi 
Politics, 1876-1925, 136. 

Davis, George, becomes Confederate 
attorney-general, 366; elected 
delegate, 361; resigns, 366. 

Davis, Harry T., re-elected secre- 
tary-treasurer, 148; speaks on 
excavation work, 594. 

Davis, I. P., elected secretary, 299. 

Davis, Mrs. James, makes picture 
of church, 553n. 

Davis, Jefferson, administration of, 
initiates war measures, 364; 
administration of, urges heavy 
taxation, 368; agrees to meet 
representatives, 377; appoints 
recruiting officers, 364; congress- 
men resent acts of, 372; contem- 
plates use of Negroes, 376; con- 
trols major legislation, 362; em- 
bodies Confederate spirit, 362; 
N. C. delegation holds interview 
with, 373; recommends arming 
of slaves, 377; refused right to 
impress railroads, 376; regarded 
unfit for position, 374; seeks to 
curb inflation, 368; urged to make 
peace, 370; urges drafting men, 
367; Zebulon B. Vance contends 
with, 371. 

Davis, Ned, Ohio Minstrels of, play 
in City Hall, 357. 

Davis, Samuel, sermons of, in de- 
mand, 22. 

Dean, Vera Micheles, speaks at 
‘Forum, 145. 

Deaver, A. E., signs affidavit, 264. 

ta Edmund, home of, visited, 

DeBow, J. D. B., cites value of 
records, 63. 

de Grummond, Jane Lucas, writes 
Envoy to Caracas: The Story of 
John G. A. Williamson, Nine- 
teenth-century Diplomat, 152. 

Delacroix, Louis, home of, men- 
tioned, 543n. 

— Edgar W., letter from, 
259. 

Depo, Henry H.., letter from, 577. 

ou Henry Milton, mentioned, 

Depo, John, mentioned, 577. 

Deweese, John T., mentioned, 574; 
sketch of, 574n. 

Dewey, Charles, acts as cashier, 
558n. 

De Wolfe, F. S., letter from, 576. 

Dialectic Society, fines James Polk, 
196; Philanthropic Society ac- 
cuses, 201; Polk contributes to 
library of, 197. 

es resides in Brunswick, 


Dickens, Mrs. William, elected first 
vice-president, 146. 

Diligence, arrives with stamps, 334; 
guards shipping, 334 

Dill, A. T., employed by Perry 
Shaw and Hepburn, Kehoe an 
Dean, 469; works on Tryon 
Palace, 469. 

Distinctive Customs and Practices 
of the Moravian Church, Adelaide 
L. Fries writes, 3. 

Dixon, Thomas, writes for Double- 
day, Page, 493. 

Dobbin, James C., attends county 
and superior courts, 169; praises 
Robert Strange, Jr., 162. 

Dobbs, Arthur, advises English 
government, 320; becomes gover- 
nor, 28; comments on size of 
Brunswick, 240; comments on 
size of Wilmington, 240; defends 
crown prerogative, 320; disagrees 
with Assembly, 319; encourages 
building of St. Philip’s Church, 
238; mentioned, 463; speculates 
in land with Henry McCulloh, 28; 
suggests diverting revenue, 323; 
war power of, depends on As- 
sembly, 320. ; 

Documents on German Foreign 
Policy, 1918-1945, from the Ar- 
chives of the German Foreign 
Ministry, Series D. (1937-1943) 
Germany and the Spanish Civil 
War, 1936-1939, E. Malcolm Car- 
roll responsible for, 144. 

Dodd, Dorothy, reviews Records of 
the Accounting Department of 
the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, 293; reviews Records of the 
Bureau of Ordnance, 293; re- 
views Records of the Solid Fuels 
Administration for War, 293. 

Dodson, Leonidas, reviews George 
Washington: A Biography, 450. 

Dortch, Drucilla, mentioned, 573n. 

Dortch, William, mentioned, 573n. 

Dortch, William Theophilus, favors 
arming slaves, 377; letter from, 
573; opposes unlimited impress- 
ment of slaves, 377; requests 
withdrawal of troops, 573; sanc- 
tions funding program, 369; 
sketch of, 573n; supports ad- 
ministration, 370; supports na- 
tional policies, 378; Whig candi- 
dates back, 366. 

Doubleday, Frank N., founds pub- 
lishing house, 488. 

Doubleday, Page, and Company, 
publishes southern books, 493. 

Deserts. B. B., makes address, 
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Douglass, Elisha P., appears on 
Southern Historical Association 
program, 148; appointed profes- 
sor at University of N. C., 297. 

Douglass, Frederick, biography of, 
written, 585. 

Downey, James, 
house, 553n. 

Druggists Circular, The, Francis 
B. Hays edits, 545n. 

Drummond, W. C., makes debut in 
Baltimore, 349; manages Raleigh 
theater 

Dry, Willicm becomes stam 
collector, 326; builds brick Fang 
240; English ‘burn home of, 244; 
purchases Russellboro, 241; re- 
sides in Brunswick, 241; settles 
in Cape Fear section, 231. 

DuBois, W. E. B., writes for 
World's Work, 492. 

Duke, James B., mentioned, 481. 

Duke University, announces pro- 
motions, 144; chan in facul 
administration at, 590; Joel Col- 
ton becomes assistant professor 
at, 590; professors of, take part 
in meeting, 299; works of faculty 
of, 253, 255, 256. 

Duke University Medical School, 
Loren C. MacKinney delivers lec- 
ture at, 297 

Duke University Press, publishes 
Fifty Years of the South Atlan- 
tic Quarterly, 144; publishes The 
Papers and Addresses of William 
Preston Few, Late President of 
Duke University, 144. 

Dula, W. C., his Durham and Her 
People, received, 282. 

a ae writes of Stamp 


Duncan, J. W., letter from, 570. 

—. Mrs. J. W., mentioned, 

Dunham, ag buys ,or mill, 
221; fire destroys mill 
instructs agents to buy rags, 336; 
manufactures letter sheets, 224; 
manufactures wrapping paper, 
= uses slaves in paper mill, 

Duplin County, joins in library 
agreement, 394. 

Durham, writers of, interested in 
Mayflower Cup, 246. 

Durham County, N. C. starts book- 
mobile in, 388. 

Durham and Her People, received, 
155; reviewed, 282. 

Duty, Matilda B., awarded medal, 
551n. 

Dyer, John P., writes The Gallant 
Hood, 152. 


builds meeting 


E 

Early American Gunsmiths, re- 
ceived, 596. 

Easterby, J. H., his Journal of the 
Commons House of Assembly, 
September 12, 1739-March 26, 
1741 (The Colonial Records of 
South Carolina), received, 152, 
595; reviewed, 438. 

Eastern States Archaeological Fed- 
eration, holds session, 147. 

Eaton, William, Jr., contributor to 
N. C. Reader, 507. 

Eaves, T. C. Duncan, edits The Let- 
ters of William Gilmore Simms, 
volume I, 1830-1844, 597. 

Economic Resources and Policies of 
the South, B. U. Ratchford 
writes, 257; Calvin B. Hoover 
writes, 257; received, 155; re- 
viewed, 137. 

Edenton, citizens of, inquisitive as 
to location of Weems, 13; public 
demonstration occurs in, 331. 

—_ John R., extract of letter to, 


Edinger, Lewis J., joins faculty of 
Woman’s College, 590. 

Edmonds, Helen G., her book, The 
Negro and Fusion Politics in 
North Carolina, 1894-1901, re- 
viewed, 278. 

Edsall, Preston W., leads in dis- 
cussion, 297; reviews Mr. Jus- 
tice Sutherland: A Man against 
the State, 459; reviews The Ne- 
gro and the Communist Party, 
282; reviews The Negro and Fu- 
sion Politics in North Carolina, 
1894-1901, 280; teaches history 
at North Carolina State College, 
297. 

Education, C. H. Wiley promotes, 
505; subject of articles in World’s 
Work, 492; W. H. Page promotes, 
490, 494. 

Education in the United States, re- 
ceived, 155; reviewed, 139. 

Edwards, Weldon N., elected con- 
vention president, 360; makes 
loan to C. H. Wiley, 504. 

Effingham, Howard, interested in 
= for proceeds of Grand Jesus, 

1 


“Electioneering in North Carolina, 
1800-1835,” article by John Chal- 
mers Vinson, 171-188. 

Elizabeth City, celebrates sesqui- 
centennial, 149; dances perform- 
ed in, 554n. 


Elliott. Henry B., contributor to 


N. C. Reader, 507n. 

Ellis, John W., C. H. Wiley writes, 
514; contributor to N. C. Reader, 
507n; refuses requisition, 359. 
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Elmore, S. C., elected director, 149. 

Elon College, H. H. Cunningham 
teaches at, 590. 

one. Relief Administration, 
libraries obtain help from, 390. 

England, Brunswick citizens seek 
independence from, 242; Bruns- 
wick ships to, 235; commercial 
interests of, aid in repeal of 
Stamp Act, 337; controls of, op- 

osed, 318; fears conflict with 
rance, 317; finds tax collection 

difficult, 321; hears of stamp tax 
opposition, 326; hopes to estab- 
lish precedent, 330; instructs N. 
C. governors, 319; Nathaniel 
Tucker to, 255; newspapers 
of, complain of decline of Ameri- 
can trade, 338; North Carolinians 
refuse submission to taxation by, 
334; offers no relief, 335; party 
politics of, aid in repealing Stamp 
Act, 337; people of, desire colo- 
nial administration reorganized, 
322; people of, lack understand- 
ing of colonies, 327; realizes 
necessity for more taxation, 317; 
Spain shows rivalry with, 236; 
stamp tax aids merchants of, 
324; stamp duty becomes impor- 
tant to, 317; stamp tax operates 
in, 323; student criticizes, 201; 
subordinates colonies, 343; tax 
system of, 321; William Tryon 
conceals resistance from, 334; 
—_ colonial control, 318. See 
also British Government. 

English Discovery of America to 
1585, received, 596. 

a Rose, joins microfilm staff, 


Episcopal Classical School (Ra- 
leigh), founded, 558n. 

Episcopal Missionary Society, re- 
ports progress, 71. 

Erlanger Loan, mentioned, 369. 

Ervin, S. J., Jr., announces May- 
flower Society award, 152, 228. 

Erwin, Clyde A., placed on school 
committee, 300. 

Espey, James, resides in Bruns- 
wick, 241. 

Essays on North Carolina History, 
Clarence W. Griffin writes, 251; 
received, 155; reviewed, 122. 

Etheridge, R. Bruce, acts as presi- 
dent of Fessenden National Me- 
morial Association, 470; elected 
temporary chairman, 149. 

Evans, Henry, introduces Meth- 
odism in Fayetteville, 556n. 

Everest, Charles Egbert, sketch of, 
see’ marries Pamelia Savage, 


Everest, Nellie Frances, marries 
Alfred Salls, 544. 


F 
Falls, William, assistant assessor, 
526 


Farley, Marvin R., becomes assist- 
ant professor, 590. 

Farmer, Fannie Memory, article, 
“The Bar Examination and Be- 
ginning Years of Legal practice 
in North Carolina, 1820-1860,” 
159-170; reviews The Legal Stat- 
us of the Tenant Farmer in the 
Southeast, 587-589. 

Farmers’ Alliance, scorned by W. 
H. Page, 498. 

Farms, changes in houses on, 
shown, 527; percentage of cleared 
land on, 530; size of, in Iredell 
County, 530, 531, 538. 

Faust, J. J., and Company, estab- 
lishes paper mill, 220; ships to 
Columbia, 225. 

Fayetteville, history of, 562n; Ma- 
son L. Weems sells books in, 
10; Methodism introduced in, 
556n. 

Federal Emergency Administration 
of Civil Workers, aids public li- 
braries, 380. 

Federal Records of World War II, 
volume I, Civilian Agencies, vol- 
ume II, Military Agencies, re- 
ceived, 155; reviewed, 143. 

Fergus, James, resides in Bruns- 
wick, 241. 

Ferguson, Arthur B., promoted, 
144; writes for The Army Air 
Forces in World War II, 465. 

Fessenden, Reginald K., award to, 
made, 46 

Fessenden National Memorial As- 
sociation, Radio Pioneers of 
America give award to, 469. 

Few, William Preston, papers of, 
published, 581. 

Fifty Years of the South Atlantic 
Quarterly, 1902-1952: Liberalism 
and Learning, William B. Hamil- 
ton edits, 144, 298; received, 596. 

Finley, W. W., writes for World's 
Work, 493. 

First African Church (Richmond), 
runs first Negro school, 64. 

First Permanent Congress (Con- 
federate), devises means of de- 
ferring civilians, 367; drafts 
men, 367; N. C. elects delegates 
to, 364, 365. 

First Presbyterian Church, Ashe- 
ville, N. C., 1794-1951, received, 
596; reviewed, 579. 
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Fishbein, Meyer H., edits Prelimi- 
nary Inventories, no. 32—Records 
of the Accounting Department 
of the Office of Price Admini- 
stration, 153, 293. 

Fisher, Charles, electioneers, 175. 

Fletcher, A. L., appointed chair- 
man, 301. 

Fletcher, Inglis, remains vice-presi- 
dent, 150. 

Florida Historical Society, Christo- 

~ ag addresses, 472. 

Folk, G letter from, 262. 

Foote, Willies Henry, his Sketches 
of North Carolina, used as source, 


— Foundation, gives fellowships, 


Forest City Courier, book based on 
files of, 579 

Forrestal, James, nqpeion Depart- 
ment of the Navy, 258, 254. 

Forsyth, a County on the March, 
receives award, 3. 

Fort Clark, abandoned, 212; aids 
Fort Hatteras, 207; Barron plans 
help for, 214; Federal assault 
begins on, 211; Federal troops 
strive for possession of, 214; of- 
ficers evacuate, 212; Union navy 
plans capture of, 210. 

Fort Defiance, county historians 
visit, 474. 

Fort Fisher, mentioned, 218. 

Fort Hatteras, Fort Clark men re- 
treat to, 212; fortified, 207; 
troops stationed near, 214; Union 
navy plans capture of, 210. 

Fort Johnston, mentioned, 237; 
Tryon prepares, for attack, 336. 

Fort Monroe, freedmen’s_ school 
a near, 66, 68; mentioned, 

Forum, content of, 492; W. H. Page 
edits, 488. 

Fourth = oe plan res- 
toration of, 4 

Fowle, Daniel, iether from, 403. 

Fowler, Thomas L., enters into 
partnership, 223. 

Fox, Gustavus, mentioned, 204. 

Frank C. Brown Collection of 
North Carolina Folklore, The, re- 
ceived, 596. 

Franklin, Benjamin, becomes in- 
volved in Stamp Act, 326; bio- 

phy of, popular in "farm 
omes, 58; interested in Stamp 
Act excise, 37; mentioned, 321; 
possible author of propaganda 
articles, 338. 

Freedmen’s Bureau, boasts teachers 
from Massachusetts, 69; employs 
Negro teachers, 74; experiences 


difficulty with Negro education, 
67; improves Negro school build- 
ings, 72; lays foundation for 
public yee opens Negro 
schools, 64; ally withdraws 
from Virginia, 81; purpose of, 
64; teachers of, meet with social 
ostracism, 70, 71; Virginia op- 
poses schools "of, 79, 85, 89. 
“Freedmen’s Bureau and Negro 
Education in Virginia, The,” 
rag by William T. Alderson, 


Freeman, D affidavit sworn be- 
fore, 264, * 306, 266, 267. 

Freeman, Douglass Southall, ad- 
dresses Literary and Historical 
Association, 151, 228; his George 
Washington: A Biography, re- 
viewed, 448. 

Freeman, George W., opens school, 
558n. 

Freeman, George W., witnesses affi- 
davits, 265, 267. 

French and Indian War, brings 
debt to England, 317; mentioned, 
320, 321, 331, 334, 534. 

Friend of the People: The Life of 
Dr. Peter Fayssoux of Charles- 
a South Carolina, reviewed, 
130. 

Friendly Mission: John Candler’s 
Letters from America, 1853-1854, 
A., received, 155; reviewed, 455. 

Friends Freedmen’s Relief Associa- 
tion, works for freedmen’s edu- 
cation, 66 

Fries, Adelaide L., acts as president 
of Salem College Alumnae 1 
sociation, 4; wwe of, 1; 

inted archivist, 2; atiends 

alem Academy, 2; caution 
Mayflower Cup, 3; born in 
Salem, 1; edits Forsyth, a County 
on the March, 3; edits Rond- 
thaler’s Memorabilia of Fifty 
Years, 3; elected president of 
North Carolina Historical So- 
ciety, 4; sours archives 
building, 2; helps organize 
women’s clubs, 4; Moravian Col- 
lege confers degree on, 4; pub- 
lished works of, 3, 5-7; serves as 
president of Literary and Histor- 
ical Association, 4; studies Ger- 
man, 3; University of N. C. con- 
fers degree on, 4; Wake Forest 
College confers degree on, 4. 

Fries, John W., becomes trustee of 
University of North Carolina, 1; 
father of historian, 1 

Fuller, Thomas Charles, delegate 
to Second Congress, 373. 
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G 


Gaither, Burgess Sidney, against 
peace negotiations, 374; con- 
demns disloyalty reports, 372; 
delegate to Second Congress, 373; 
elected to First Congress, 365; 
feels North Carolina insulted, 
372; — unlimited impress- 
ment of slaves, 377; speaks of 
politicall y divided state, 372. 

— lia, assistant assessor, 


Galen — mentioned, 12; secre- 
tary of colonization society board, 
556n; sells books, 19, 21; writes 
of life of Mason L. Weems, 18. 

Gales, Seaton, apologizes for pub- 
lishing letter, 514, 515; given as 
reference, 569. 

Gallant Hood, The, received, 152. 

Garber, Paul, placed on museum 
committee, 295. 

Gardner, Anna, instructs Negroes 
in politics, 79. 

Gardner, Mrs. O. Max, remains on 
board of directors, 151. 

Garrick, David, writes Catherine 
and Petruchio, 351. 

Gaston, William B., contributor to 
N. C. Reader, 507; electioneers, 
174; expresses opinion on candi- 
dates, 188; recommends “Mr. 
Sparrow,” 162. 

Gaston County, centennial of, men- 

. tioned, 467; citizens of, prepare 
for historical society, 467. 

Gastonia Rotary Club, D. L. Corbitt 
speaks before, 473. 

Gates, Frederick, becomes interest- 
ed in hookworm, 496. 

Genealogical Society of the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints, arranges for microfilming 
old records, 295. 

General Charles Lee: Traitor or 
— received, 155; reviewed, 
123. 

General Education Board, extends 
work of Seaman A. Knapp, 496; 
founded, 494. 

Gentleman Freeholders: Political 
Practices in Washington’s Vir- 
ginia, received, 

George Peabody, navigates channel, 
a4 ; used in attack on Hatteras, 

George III, asks for modification of 
Stamp Act, 330. 

George Washington in American 
— 1775-1865, received, 

George Washington: A Biography, 
volume III, Planter and Patriot, 


volume IV, Leader of the Revo- 
lution, received, 154; reviewed, 
448. 

Georgia, book on parties in, review- 
ed, 586; mentioned, 40. 

Georgia-Florida Frontier, 1798- 
1796: Spanish Reaction to French 
Intrigue and American Designs, 
received, 154; reviewed, 447. 

Georgia Studies: Selected Writings 
of Robert Preston Brooks, re- 
ceived, 596. 

a Khalil, writes The Prophet, 

49. 

Gibson, A. B., placed on school 
committee, 300. 

Gibson, William, resides in Bruns- 
wick, 241. 

Giles, John, recommends Burton 
Craige, 162. 

Gilliam, Elizabeth Ballard, men- 
tioned, 561n. 

Gilliam, Leslie, 3 mentioned, 561n. 

Gilliam, Mary A., marriage of, de- 
scribed, 561. 

Gilliam, Robert Ballard, sketch of, 
561n. 

Gilmer, Jeremy, letter from, 92. 

Gilmer, John Adams, contributor to 
N. C. Reader, 507n; delegate to 
Second Congress, 373. 

Gipson, Lawrence H., writes Jared 

ngersoll, 460. 

Glasgow, Ellen, writes for Double- 
day, Page, 493. 

Glen, James, his book, Colonial 
South Carolina: Two Contempo- 
rary Descriptions, reviewed, 440. 

God Makes A Difference, Edwin 
McNeill Poteat writes, 246. 

Godbey, Allen H., mentioned, 248. 

Goddard, Rice and Company, Sum- 
ner Brown makes contract with, 
223. 

Godfrey, James Logan, writes Rev- 
olutionary Justice: A Study of 
the Organization, Personnel, and 
Procedure of the Paris Tribunal, 
1793-1795, 153. 

God’s Revenge against Murder; or, 
the Drown’d Wife of Stephen’s 
Creek, Mason L. Weems writes, 


20. 

Going, Allen Johnston, his Bour- 
bon Democracy in Alabama, 
1874-1890, received, 155; review- 
ed, 288. 

Goldsmith and Company, praises 
Therese, 352. 

Goneke, J. F., opens concert hall, 
349. 

Gonzalez. Vincente, commands 
Spanish expedition, 309; sets 
course for squadron, 310. 
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Gooch, Joseph, gives land, 554n. 

Goode, Alma, aids in forming his- 
torical society, 467. 

Goodrich, Calvin, writes A Great- 
Grandmother and Her People, 


154. 
Goodrich, Percy E., writes A Great- 
Grandmother and Her People, 


154. 

Graham, Hamilton, mentioned, 162. 

Graham, Samuel Lyle, organizes 
church, a pastor at Grassy 
Creek, 

Graham, William A., defeated by 
Edwards, 360; examination of, 
deferred, 161; favors corporation 
tax, 375; house of, visited, 593; 
letters from, 570; opposes arming 
of slaves, 377; reports loss of con- 
fidence in government, 374; sees 
no end of war, 374; warns Con- 
gress against reduction of men, 
376; Whig legislature chooses, 
= Zebulon B. Vance appoints, 


Graham County, joins in regional 
library, 394. 

Grand Jesus, becomes Hopewell’s 

— 314; Conclude owners sue 

roceeds of, 313; returns to 

gland, 313; sails "for Azores, 


cunt Lodge of North Carolina 
Masons, Alexander Lucas reports 
to, 345; becomes interested in 
theater, 344; sells theater, 345. 
Graniteville Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Ker Boyce interested in, 


Grant, James, defeats Cherokees, 
31 


Grant, Ulysses S., demands action, 
574; letter to, 404n. 

Grantham, Dewey W., Jr., joins 
Vanderbilt faculty, 590; leaves 
Woman’s College, 590. 

Granville County, articles about, 
published, 545n; formation of, 
550”; suffers from drought, 554n. 

Grassy Creek, presbytery held at, 
553; visited by minister, 551. 

Grassy Creek Presbyterian Church, 
history of, 553n. 

Graves, Lawrence, returns to Wo- 
man’s College, 590. 

Graveyard of the Atlantic: Ship- 
wrecks of the North Carolina 
a received, 596; reviewed, 

Gray, Mrs. James A., remains on 
board of directors, 151. 

Great Britain. See England. 

Great-Grandmother and Her 


People, A, received, 154. 


Green, Fletcher M., attends South- 
ern Historical Association meet- 
ing, 148; edits The Lides Go 
South ...and West: The Record 
of a Planter Mi ion in 18385, 
597; elected president, 147; takes 
a in historical meetings, 299, 

Green, Paul, drama of, continues 
playing, 466, 591; placed on Sir 
Walter Raleigh Day Committee, 


300. 
Green, William Mercer, becomes 
president of Davidson College, 


199. 

Greenfield, Robert, agg mill, 
227; purchases facto 

Greensboro, Mason L. Weems sells 
books in, 18; writers of, interest- 
ed in Mayflower Cup, 246. 

Greensboro Lodge No. 76, A. F. & 
A. M., Early W. Bridges writes, 
253. 

Greensborough Patriot, censures 
candidate’s campaign, 180; prints 
political broadsides, 176, 177; 
views electioneering, 174. 

Greenville Manufacturing Com- 
pany, buys paper mill, 222; in- 
corporated, 221; unable to supply 
demand, 225. 

Greer, I. G., elected president of 
Southern Appalachian Historical 
Association, 148; elected second 
vice-president, 151. 

Greer, Louise, reviews Charles 
Waddell Chesnutt: Pioneer of the 
Color Line, 585. 

Gregg, William, discusses cotton, 
48; speaks of paper mills, 226. 
Grenville, George, argues for Eng- 
lish sovereignty, 330; begins re- 
organizing colonial administra- 
tion, 322; confers with officials, 
326; defeated, 341; desires to 
control taxation, 331; develops 
hard program, 318; Henry McCul- 
loh gives idea of stamp duty to, 
24; introduces Stamp Bill, 325; 
mentioned, 24, 25; offers concilia- 
tory measures, 325; receives tax 
proposals, 324; suggests stamp 

duty, 323. 

Gresham, Thomas, expresses idea 
for American currency, 34. 
Griffin, Clarence W., attends un- 
veiling of highway marker, 591; 
edits Forest City Courier, 579; 
elected district vice-president, 

298; elected president, 149; 

talk, 471; his Essays on orth 
Carolina History, reviewed, 122; 
his History of Rutherford 
County, 1987-1951, reviewed, 
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579; publicizes N. C. history, 
301 


Gross, Paul M., Charles S. Sydnor 
succeeds, 590. 

Grove, W. B., gives reason for 
seeking office, 177. 

Grumman, Russell M., appointed 
chairman, 300; elected  vice- 
chairman, 299. 

Guerrant, Edward A., receives fel- 
lowship, 465. 

Guilford County, appoints historian, 
592; C. H. Wiley represents, 520; 
— offer of C. H. Wiley, 

19. 


H 


Hakluyt, Richard, publishes jour- 
nal, 305. 

Hakluyt Society, publishes account 
of Spanish reactions, 305. 

Halifax Superior Court, business 
accumulates in, 342. 

Hall, Mrs. Augustus S., supplies 
information, 552n, 560; men- 
tioned, 552n. 

Hall, E. A., statement of, 526n. 

Hall, Mattie R., lends family 
papers, 525n. 

Hallett, Robert, Conclude owners 
bring suit against, 313; put in 
command of ship, 310. 

Hamblin, Thomas, Orginal Operatic 
Serenaders of, give Raleigh con- 
cert, 356. 

Hamilton, Martin W., writes The 
Papers of Sir William Johnson, 
volume X, 154. 

Hamilton, Paul, desires white work- 
ers, 43. 

Hamilton, William B., edits Fifty 
Years of the South Atlantic 
Quarterly, 144, 198, 596. 

Hamlet Public Library, WPA aids 
in building, 391. 

Hampden-Sydney College, mention- 
ed, 553, 553n. 

Hampton (Va.), school opened at, 
68, 75, 79. 

Hamrick, Mrs. Fred D., Jr., in- 
terested in Western North Caro- 
lina Historical Society, 468. 

Hanes, Lewis, given as reference, 
569. 

Harden, John, voice of, recorded, 
593. 

Hardie, Beatrice, joins microfilm 
staff, 595. 

Harnett, Cornelius (elder), buys 
town lots, 232; operates ferry, 
232; resides in Brunswick, 241; 
settles in Cape Fear section, 231. 

Harnett, Cornelius (younger), in- 
tercedes for Pennington, 336. 


Harnett County, handwritten paper 
published in, 592. 

Harper’s Magazine, mentioned, 545. 
Harriet Elliot Social Science For- 
um, meets in Greensboro, 145. 
Harriet Lane, leads in Fort Clark 
attack, 211; nears Fort Hatteras, 
213; protects soldiers, 213; re- 
mains near Hatteras, 217; strikes 
sand bar, 215; Unionists endeav- 
or to float, 217; used in attack 

on Hatteras, 210, 214. 

Harrington, John McLean, pub- 
lishes newspaper, 592. 

Harris, Joel Chandler, writes for 
World’s Work, 493. 

Harris, Joseph, commands Con- 
clude, 308; placed on El Buen 
Jesus, 310. 

Harriss, Frances Latham, edits 
Lawson's History of North Caro- 
lina (re ~ ext 596. 

Harry and John, Hopewell known 
as, 306. 

Hart, T. R., writes The School of 
Textiles, N. C. State College, Its 
Past and Present, 253. 

Harvard University, Charles S. 
Sydnor teaches at, 465. 

Harwell, Richard Barksdale, writes 
Songs of the Confederacy, 152. 
“Hatteras Expedition, August, 
1861, The,” article by James M. 

Merrill, 204-219. 

Hawks, Lena, elected vice-presi- 
dent, 300. 

Hayes, Hubert, play by, draws 
crowds, 591; writes “Thunder- 
land,” 466. 

Hayes, Rutherford B., commends 
Samuel Armstrong, 76. 

Hays, Benjamin K., distinguished 
as doctor, 545n. 

Hays, Francis B., expresses opinion, 
545; medal in possession of, 
551n; sketch of, 545”; supplies 
information, 543n, 552n, 553n. 

Hays, John Willis, distinguished as 
lawyer, 545n. 

Haywood, C. Robert, article, “The 
Mind of the North Carolina Op- 
ponents of the Stamp Act,” 317- 
343. 

Haywood, R., acts for Grand Lodge, 
346. 

Haywood, William Henry, agent for 
bank, 558”; mentioned, 199. 

Haywood County, lacks complete 
library, 393. 

Health of Slaves on Southern 
Plantations, The, received, 154. 
Heard, Alexander, writes A Two- 

Party South? 597. 
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Heck, Charles M., attends histori- 
cal meeting, 300; elected vice- 
president, 151. 

Heimnick, John, speaks on archaeo- 
logy, 594. 

Heinitsh, Mrs. George, elected 
secretary, 467. 

Henderson, Archibald, reference to, 
538; remains on board of direc- 
tors, 151. 

Henderson, Isabel B., elected to ex- 
ecutive committee, 150. 

Henderson, Robert, mentioned, 202; 
teaches school, 190. 

Henderson, Thomas, note of, 526n. 

Henderson County, lacks complete 
library, 393. 

Hendricks, Garland A., writes Bio- 
graphy of a County Church, 252. 

Henri, Florette, writes play, 591. 

“Henry McCulloh: Progenitor of the 
Stamp Act,” article by James 
High, 24-38. 

Herbert, John, makes debut in Phil- 
adelphia, 349; manages Raleigh 
theater, 349. 

Hertford County, WPA aids in 
building library in, 392. 

Herty, Charles, manufactures pa- 
per, 220. 

Hicks, Edward Hubbell, mentioned, 
543n. 

Hicks, Thomas Edward, builds sum- 
mer home, 543n. 

Hicks, Thomas Iverson, Pamela 
Savage visits home of, 543. 

“Hidden Edition of Whitehead’s 
Variety (1776), A,” William B. 
Todd publishes, 297. 

High, James, article, “Henry Mc- 
Culloh: Progenitor of the Stamp 
Act,” 24-38; writes to Editor, 
464, 

High Court of Admiralty, Conclude 
owners bring action in, 313; pos- 
sesses records of Christopher 
Newport’s voyage, 305 

High Point Historical Commission, 
— Quaker meeting house, 

Hill, Benjamin, mentioned, 586. 

Hill, Doris Kraemer, elected treasu- 
rer, 468. 

Hill, James, family of, preserves 
land valuation book, 525n; serves 
as secretary to assessors, 526n. 

Hill, James R., makes land valua- 
tion book available, 525n. 

Hill, May Davis, reviews The 


People’s General: The Personal 
Story of Lafayette, 293. 

Hill, Robert, family of, preserves 
land valuation book, 525n. 


7. William, resides in Brunswick, 
41 


Hillsboro, Mason L. Weems sells 
books in, 18; toured, 593; WPA 
builds library at, 391. 

Hinks, Edward W., letter from, 104. 

Historical Commission of the South- 
ern Baptist Convention, Christo- 
pher Crittenden addresses, 595. 

Historical Sketches of North Caro- 
lina, criticized by “Fitz Van 
Winkle,” 514; N. é. Reader pub- 
lished before, 510; not well re- 
ceived, 510n. 

Historical Society of North Caro- 
lina, Adelaide L. Fries elected 
president of, 4; holds meetings, 
147, 471. 

History of a Brigade of South 
Carolinians Known First as 
“Gregg’s” sand Subsequently as 
“M. aaate — received, 
154, reviewed, 

History of the Central Methodist 
Church of Asheboro, North Caro- 
lina, received, 473. 

History of - Hemp Industry in 
Kentucky, A, received, 154; re- 
viewed, 131. 

History of Old Tryon and Ruther- 
ford Counties, The, mentioned, 
251. 

History of the 118th Field Arrtil- 
lery, 20th Division, Department 
of Archives and History offers 
public, 296. 

History of Randolph-Macon Wo- 
man’s College: from the Found- 
ing in 1891 through the 
Year of 1949-1950, received, 154; 
reviewed, 133. 

History of Rutherford County, 
1937-1951, received, 596; review- 
ed, 579. 

History of Wofford College, 1854- 
1949, received, 154; reviewed, 
441. 

Hodge, Abraham, edits North Caro- 
lina Jou 8. 

Hodges, J. E., elected divisional 
vice-president, 298; leads tour, 
473. 

Hodgkins, Norris L., Jr., elected 
treasurer, 467. 

Hoffman, Mrs. A. W., 
torian, 146. 

Holden, William W., edits Raleigh 
Standard, 360; followers of, con- 
demn Confederate policies, 373; 
inauguration of, followed by 
reign of terror, 573; nominated, 
571; organizes militia, 573n; pro- 
poses state convention, 372. 


elected his- 
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Holeman, Daisy, supplies informa- 
tion, 553n. 

Holley, Irving B., promoted, 144; 
reads paper, 470. 

Hollis, Daniel Walker, his Univer- 
sity of South Carolina, volume I, 
South Carolina College, received, 
153; reviewed, 436. 

Hollister, Edward H., heads acade- 
my, 562n; joins academy faculty, 


Hollister, Mrs. Edward H., heads 
academy, 562n; joins academy 
faculty, 562. 

Holloman, George V., marker erect- 
ed to, 145. 

Holsey, Hopkins, criticizes gover- 
nor, 586; resigns, 587. 

Holt, Thomas Michael, president of 
society, 578, 578n; sketch of, 
578n. 

Home, John, his Douglas, offered, 
349. 

ny Moon, The, plays in Raleigh, 

Hookworm, Sanitary Commission 
for the Eradication of, establish- 
ed, 497; W. H. Page works to 
eradicate, 496; World’s Work 
publishes articles on, 492. 

Hooper, Joseph, believed to be “Fitz 
Van Winkle,” 512n. 

Hooper, William, mentioned, 193; 
home of, visited, 593; teaches 
languages, 192. 

Hoover, Calvin B., his Economic 
Resources and Policies of the 
South, reviewed, 137. 

Hoover Library (Stanford, Cal.), 
John A. Curtiss researches in, 
144, 

Hopewell, attacks El Buen Jesus, 
310; John White sails in, 306; 
mentioned, 307, 310, 311; returns 
to England, 313. 

——— James F., his History of 
the Hemp Industry in Kentucky, 
reviewed, 131. 

“Horn in the West,” draws crowd, 
591; historical societies attend 
performance of, 473, 594; his- 
tory of, discussed, 594; Kermit 
Hunter writes, 296. 

Houdon, Jean Antoine, executes 
statue of Washington, 564n. 

Houghton, Mifflin Company, W. H. 
Page literary advisor for, 488. 

House, R. B., addresses Eastern 
States Archaeological Federation, 
147. 

Howard, Oliver Otis, appointed 
commissioner, 64. 

Howe, Robert, British attack plan- 
tation of, 243; mentioned, 244. 


Hubbard, Fordyce M., his Life of 
William Richardson Davie, used 
as source, 506n; plans work on 
text, 521, 521n. 

Hubbell, Ransom, heads academy, 
563n; meets travelers, 563. 

Hudson, Arthur P., elected secre- 
tary-treasurer, 151. 

Huie, Mrs. Litchfield B., elected 
corres ty secretary, 146. 

Hulin, Hiram, letter from, 118. 

Humber, Robert Lee, delivers presi- 
dential address, 151, 228; elected 
chairman, 150; placed on commit- 
ay 300; presides at meeting, 

Hundley, Daniel R., describes S. C. 
farm homes, 56; writes Social 
— in Our Southern States, 

Hunter, Alexander, serves as clerk, 
23n. 

Hunter, Mrs. E. B., placed on com- 
mittees, 300 

Hunter, J. E., delivers marker ad- 
dress, 145 

Hunter, Kermit, addresses anti- 
— society, 150; his Unto 

hese Hills, a Drama of the 
Cherokee, reviewed, 121; plays 
of, draw largest crowds, 591; 
societies attend play of, 594; 
writes “Horn in the West,” 296, 
466; writes Unto These Hills, 
152, 466. 

Hunter, Robert, writes of destruc- 
tion of Brunswick, 244. 

Hunter, Theophilus, contributes to 
theater building, 344 

Huntington Library (San Marino, 
Cal.), McCulloh manuscript 
placed in, 463. 

Hyconeechee Regional 
formed, 394. 

Hyde County, Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter Day Saints 
microfilms records in, 295; oper- 
ates WPA library, 394. 


Library, 


I 


Inchbald, Elizabeth, writes The 
Midnight Hour, 348. 

Indians, North Carolina has no fear 
of, 318; threaten state, 317. 

Industry, attitudes of W. H. Page 
toward, 497, 498; in Iredell 
County, described, 534-538; ori- 
gins of, in Iredell County, 526; 
subject of articles in World's 
Work, 492; W. H. Page cham- 
pions, 489. 

Ingersoll, Jared, becomes involved 
in Stamp Act, 326. 
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Inglis Fletcher of Bandon Planta- 
tion, received, 596; reviewed, 433. 

International Health Board, estab- 
lished, 497. 

Introduction to the Bible, An, Clar- 
ence H. Brannon writes, 248; 
discusses religious figures, 248. 

Iredell County, average land valua- 
tion in, 531; crafts and profes- 
sions in, 536; dependence of, on 
industry, 537; description of 
buildings in, 532; industry in, 
described, 534-538; land valua- 
tions low in, 529; property valua- 
tion in, in 1815, 531; size of farms 
in, 530, 538; stability of land 
ownership in, shown, 538; study 
of land valuations in, 523-539. 

loam. Harold, speaks at forum, 

Ives, Mrs. Ernest L., re-elected 
president of historical associa- 
tion, 467. 


J 


Jackson, Andrew, Andrew Johnson 
— to, 571; mentioned, 

Jackson, J. L., assists in organizing 
historical society, 300; speaks be- 
fore historical society, 593. 

Jackson County, celebrates centen- 
nial, 148. 

Jacocks, W. P., elected president, 

James, Dink, elected president, 300; 
Howard Clay substitutes for, 593. 

James Harrod of Kentucky, re- 
ceived, 152. 

Jamestown (Va.), Christopher New- 
port interested in founding of, 
305; church at, restored, 549n; 
described, 549. 

Jefferson, Thomas, designs Virgin- 
ia capitol, 564n; mentioned, 344, 


Jeffreys, Thomas, -_ books for 
Mason L. Weems, 17. 

“Jim Polk Goes to Chapel Hill,” 
article by Charles Grier Sellers, 
Jr., 189-203. 

Joel Chandler Harris—Folklorist, 
received, 152. 

John Evangelist, attacks Spanish 
flagship, 309; crew of, receives 
Pp s, 314; returns to Eng- 
and, 313; sails to Puerto Rico, 
ly William Lane commands, 

Johns Hopkins University, W. H. 
Page attends, 482. 

Johnson, Andrew, account of rela- 
tives of, 577; affidvits sent to, 


264, 265, 266, 267; commended, 
570, 572, 576, 577; compared to 
Andrew Jackson, 571; invited to 
address society, 575; letter to, 
104, 108, 118, 259, 261, 262, 263, 
402, 403, 412, 569, 570, 571, 572, 
573, 575, 576, 577, 578; telegram 
to, 259. 

Johnson, Cecil, reviews The Geor- 
os Frontier, 1793-1796, 

Johnson, Eliza, letter to, 107. 

Johnson, Ge Gerald W., comments on 
eta ng 

Johnson, Gilly, Picante 577. 

Johnson, Herschel, growth of, 
shown, 586. 

Johnson, Jacob, mentioned, 577. 

Johnson, John, mentioned, 577. 

Johnson, Robert, aids clerk, 576; 
letter to, 570. 

Johnson, Talbot, represents com- 
munity in historical association, 


467. 

Johnston, Frontis W., appoints 
committee chairmen, 300; article, 
“North Carolina Non-fiction 
Works for 1951,” 246-258; elect- 
ed president of Literary and 
Historical Society, 152; elected 
secretary-treasurer of Historical 
Society, 147; reads paper, 228; 
reviews Bourbon Democracy in 
Alabama, 288; reviews History 
of Wofford College, 1854-1949, 
442. 

Johnston, Gabriel, becomes gover- 
nor, 233; buys tract of land, 233; 
mentioned, 463. 

Joint Committee for the Compila- 
tion of a Handbook of North 
Carolina Writers, records voices, 
593. 

Jones, Alexander H., letter from, 
115; sketch of, 1157. 

Jones — resides in Bruns- 
wick, 241 

Jones, Joseph Seawell, his Defense 
of the Revolutionary History of 
the State of North Carolina from 
the Aspersions of Mr. Jefferson, 
used as source, 506n. 

Jones, Thomas P., activities of, 
551n; conducts examinations, 
551; mentioned, 552n. 

Jones, Weimar, interested in West- 
ern North Carolina Historical As- 
sociation, 468. 

Jones County, Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter Day Saints mi- 
crofilms records in, 295; lacks 
library service, 393, 397 

Jordan, Henry W., discusses preser- 
vation of covered bridges, 470. 
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Jordan, Joye E., attends American 
Association of Museums meeting, 
473; attends preview of Brush- 
Everard house, 299; attends 
Southern Furniture Exhibition, 
299; meets with Pembroke State 
College committee, 472; photo- 
graphs historical materials, 594; 
talks to Junior Woman’s Club, 
299. 

Journal of the Commons House of 
Assembly, September 12, 1739- 
March 26, 1741 (The Colonial 
Records of South Cayolina), re- 
viewed, 438. 

Journals of the General Assembly 
of Indiana Territory, 1805-1815, 
received, 154. 

Jouvencal, Couchet, defends co- 
lonial rights, 326. 

Joyner, Andrew, makes loan to 
C. H. Wiley, 504 

Joyner, J. Y., placed on committee, 
300. 


K 


Kahler, Herbert, interested in his- 
toric sites, 472 

Kauffman, Henry J., writes Early 
American Gunsmiths, 596. 

Keith, Alice B., elected vice-presi- 
dent, 152. 

Kellenberger, Mrs. John A., elected 
to executive committee, 152; re- 
mains vice-president, 150. 

Kellogg, Martin, Jr., elected chair- 
man, 

Kemble, Charles, writes The Point 
of Honor, 348. 

Kemble, Mrs. Charles, Raleigh the- 
ater presents play by, 354. 

Kenan, Owen Rand, elected to First 
Congress, 365. 

Kenan, Thomas &., relates legal ex- 
perience, 169. 

Kennedy, Hannah, leaves academy, 
562; teaches in academy, 552n. 
ae. James E., given as reference, 

69 


Kerr, John, letter from, 400. 

Keyser, A., assumes management 
of theater, 351. 

Kilpatrick, Carroll, writes Roose- 
velt and Daniels: A Friendship 
in Politics, 597. 

Kings Mountain Little Theatre, 
sponsors play, 591. 

Kirwan, Albert D., his Revolt of 
the Rednecks: Mississippi Poli- 
tics, 1876-1925, reviewed, 135. 

Kittrell, Melissa, married, 561n. 

Kitty Hawk, committee proposes 
museum at, 295. 


Knapp, Seaman A., develops farm 
demonstration program, 496; 
meets W. H. Page, 496; writes 
for World's Work. 493. 

Knight, Edgar W.., his Education in 
the United States, received, 155: 
reviewed, 139. 

Knoedler Galleries, Art Society ex- 
hibits paintings from, 149. 

Knox, William, advisor on Board of 
Trade, 25; backs stamp tax, 323; 
writes books on America, 25. 

Kolb, Charles F., becomes assistant 
professor, 296. 

—_ Sarah Jane, mentioned, 


Kollock, Shepard K., directs found- 
ing of church, 553n. 

Kotzebue, August von, writes Pi- 
zarro, 350. 

Ku Klux Klan, active, 77. 


L 


Labaree, Benjamin, president of 
college, 546n. 

Labaree, Joseph, attends fire, 547; 
attends Williamsborough meet- 
ing, 555; engages teacher, 552; 
engrossed in school activities, 
543; ill, 551; installed, 553; mar- 
ries Huldah Lyman, 555”; name 
of, inscribed on medal, 551n; Ne- 
gro fills pulpit of, 556; performs 
marriage, 561; preaches aboard 
ship, 548; salary of, 552n; sketch 
of, 540n, 546; superintends 
school, 552, 552n; takes position 
at Oxford, 540; visits Grassy 
Creek, 551. 

Labaree, Mrs. Joseph, gives birth 
to son, 555; mentioned, 553; 
visits Grassy Creek, 551. 

Labaree, Leonard w.. supplies in- 
formation, 546n, 555n. 

Laboratory, highway marker erect- 
ed at, 591 

Lacy, Benjamin Rice, mentioned, 
553n. 

Lacy, Mrs. —~ Rice, supplies 
information, 5: 

Lafayette, Gilbert Motier de, ad- 
mires view of Washington, 566”; 
inspects Canova statue, 560m; 
portrait of, mentioned, 565; stat- 
ue of, mentioned, 547; visits Fay- 
etteville, 562n. 

“Land Valuations of Iredell Comnty 
in 1800, The,” article by Hug 
Hill Wooten, 523-537. 

Land Valuations of Iredell County, 
North Carolina, 1800, For a Di- 
rect Tax (MS), lists crafts and 
professions, 536; study based on, 
523-539; total of listings in, 529. 
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Lander, Ernest M., Jr., article, 
“Paper Manufacturing in South 
Carolina Before the Civil War,” 
220-227. 

Lander, William, elected to First 
Con , 365. 

Lane, Grace V., mentioned, 470. 

Lane, Joel, mentioned, 558n. 

Lanier, Sidney, writes for Double- 
day, Page, 493. 

Lanning, ohn Tate, appointed on 
committee, 465; mes chair- 
man of conference, 465. 

Lapierre, John, becomes Brunswick 
pastor, 237. 

Laprade, William T., acts as chair- 
man of Duke history department, 
298; edits Quarterly, 298; retires 
as chairman of Duke history de- 
partment, 590; writes Scholar- 
ship, Hysteria and Freedom, 144. 

Lassiter, — Kittrell, men- 
tioned, 

Lassiter, Robert Gilliam, mentioned, 


Latham, Mrs. J. E., contributes to 
Tryon Palace restoration, 295. 
Latham, Walter, elected vice-presi- 

dent, 300. 

Lawrence, Alexander A., his Storm 
over Savannah: The Story of 
Count d’Estaing and the Siege 
of the Town in 1779, reviewed, 
444, 

Lawrence, Mrs. C. A., elected vice- 
president, 300. 

Lawrence, Eva J., compiles bibli- 
ography, 595. 

Lawson's History of North Caro- 
lina (reprint), received, 596. 
Leach, James Madison, against 
more power for executive, 374; 
delegate to Second Congress, 374 
Leach, James Thomas, against con- 
tinuing war, 378; delegates to 
Second Congress, 373; requests 

peace feelers, 377. 

Leary, Lewis, writes The Literary 
Career of Nathaniel Tucker, 
1750-1807, 255. 

Leavitt, Sturgis E., his Southern 
Humanities Conference and Its 
Constituent Societies, received, 
286. 

Lee, Charles, predicts tax opposi- 
tion, 340 

Lee, Daniel, discusses farming ex- 
periments, 53 

Lee, E. Lawrence, reads paper, 151, 
228, 468. 

Lee, Robert E., recommends arming 
of slaves, 377. 

Lee, Ronald F., placed on museum 
committee, 295. 


Lefler, Hugh T., addresses Bertie 
County Historical Association, 
467; appears on Southern His- 
torial Association program, 148; 

resents obituary, 147; reviews 
he Journal of the Commons 
House of Assembly, September 
12, 1789-March 26, 1741 (The 
Colonial Records of South Caro- 
lina), 439; reviews Liberty and 
Property, 139. 

Legal Status of the Tenant Farmer 
in the Southeast, The, received, 
597; reviewed, 587. 

Lemmon, Sarah McCulloh, pub- 
lishes “The Ideology of the Dixi- 
crat Movement,” 297; receives 
Ph.D., 465; reviews The History 
of a Brigade of South Carolin- 
ians, 125; teaches at Meredith 
College, 297. 

Lenoir, William, makes no promise 
181; refuses to solicit votes, 174. 

Lentz, Robert T., supplies informa- 
tion, 560n. 

Lester, Philip C., dissolves partner- 
ship, 227; establishes paper mill, 
223; forms partnership, 223; op- 
erates mill, 

“Letters from North Carolina to 
Andrew Johnson,” edited by Eliz- 
abeth Gregory McPherson, 104- 
119, 259-268, 400-431, 569-578. 

Letters of William Gilmore Simms, 
volume I, 1830-1844, received, 
597. 

Lewis, Ernest, speaks on excava- 
tion work, 594; reads paper, 147. 

Lewis, Henry Wilkins, his North- 
ampton Parishes, received, 596; 
reviewed, 435. 

Lewis, Howell, builds meeting 
house, 553n; meeting held in 
home of, 553n. 

Lewis, Monk, + theater pre- 
sents play by, 3 

a history of aieiesiine in, 


Liberty and Property, received, 
154; reviewed, 138. 

Library, The, William B. Todd 
publishes articles i in, 297 

Library Commission, income of, in- 
creases, 395; lends books, 394; 
works for supplementary state 
funds, 398. 

Lides Go South ... and West: 
The Record of a Planter Migra- 
tion in 1835, received, 597. 

Life of Francis Marion, The, 
Mason L. Weems writes, 21. 

Life of Washington, final copies 
delivered, 14; Mason L. Weems 
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seeks subscriptions to, 9; men- 
tioned, 178; Wayne slow in de- 
livery of, 13. 

Lillington, Alexander, Moore mar- 
ries daughter of, 231. 

Lillo, George, writes George Barn- 
well, 348. 

Lincoln, Abraham, appoints com- 
missioner, 64; Is for volun- 
teers, 359; elated by victory, 204; 
elected, 359; plans blockade, 206; 
policies of administration of, 359. 

Lincolnton, highway marker erect- 
ed at, 591. 

Lineberger, Mrs. J. D., remains 
vice-president, 150. 

Lippincott, Grambo, and Company, 
prints N. C. Reader, 504; re- 
news contract, 520; refuses offer 
of copyright, 522. 

Literary Board, declines copyright 
for N. C. Reader, 519. 

Literary Career of Nathaniel 
Tucker, 1750-1807, Lewis Leary 
writes, 255. 

Little John, attacks ship of Juan de 
Borde, 311; Christopher Newport 
commands, 307; crew of, receives 
proceeds, 314; mentioned, 307, 
Tr takes cargo to Portsmouth, 

Littlejohn, Elizabeth, identified, 
560n 


Littlejohn, Frances Blount, men- 
tioned, 560n 
Littlejohn, Lucinda Jane, identified, 


560n. 
Leen, Sarah Blount, mentioned, 
n. 

Littlejohn, Thomas Blount, appoint- 
ed to church committee, 543n; 
house of, described, 553; or- 
anizes church, 553n; Pamela 
avage visits, 552, 560, 560n; 
presents land, 553n; sells land for 
county seat, 550n; sketch of, 
552n. 

Littlejohn, 
552n, 560n. 

Littlejohn, Mrs. William, mentioned, 
560n 


William, mentioned, 


Lloyd, Thomas, recommended to 
Council seat, 339. 

Lloyd, William Bross, Jr., writes 
Town Meeting for America, 597. 

Locke, John, mentioned, 195. 

Lockmiller, David A., reviews The 
History of Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College, 134; reviews 
The Papers and Addresses of 
William Preston Few, 581. 

Lockwood’s Folly, acquires county 
seat, 244. 


Logan, George Washington, dele- 
gate to Second Congress, 374. 
Long, Mrs. = elected president- 
general, 

Long, Will West, writes Cherokee 
Dance and Drama, 152. 

a William, resides in Bruns- 


“Lost Colony, The,” draws crowds, 


Lothe ‘David, his book, The People’s 
General: The Personal Story of 
Lafayette, reviewed, 291. 

Louisburg, has academy, 550n. 

Love, James R., letter from, 576. 

Lowrey, Robert B., makes sugges- 
tions to Welles, 209. 

Lucas, Alexander, designs theater 
building, 345. 

Lunsford, Bascom Lamar, elected 
president, 151. 

Lyman, Huldah, marries Joseph La- 
baree, 540n, 555n. 

lanes Edwin M. . conducts tour, 

3 

Lynchburg (Va.), Negro normal 

school established at, 82. 


M 


McAllister, Quentin Oliver, his 
Business Executives and the Hu- 
manities, reviewed, 456. 

McBee, Vardry, closes factory, 226; 
establishes paper mill, 222; man- 
ufactures fine letter sheets, 224; 
ships to Charleston, 225; uses 
— manufacturing technique, 


McCain, Paul, teaches at Western 
Carolina Teachers College, 590. 
McCann, Franklin T., writes Eng- 
lish Discovery of America to 

1585, 596. 

McClamroch, James G. W., reap- 
pointed, 592. 

McClelland, John, land sold to, 528. 

McClelland, William, mentioned, 
525n. 

McColl, Katherine S., represents 
community in historical associa- 
tion, 467. 

McCoy, George W., his First Pres- 
byterian Church, Asheville, N. C., 
1794-1951, received, 596; re- 
viewed, 579; mentioned, 468. 

McCray, John, Pamela Savage 
meets, 

McCray, Mrs. John, mentioned, 565. 

McCulloh, Alexander, sells land for 
Henry McCulloh, 28 

McCulloh, Henry Eustace, appeals 
for revision of Stamp Act, 36; 
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becomes omg 464; becomes 
stamp collector, 326; desires sec- 
retaryship of North Carolina, 29; 
devises currency scheme, 26, 34; 
discerns weakness of Stamp Act, 
35; drafts Stamp Act, 24, 25; ex- 
periences difficulty with land 
Parlia 28; expresses belief in 
liament, 35, 36; expresses tax 

views, 36; foresees failure of 
Stamp Act, 26, 37; holds posi- 
tion in Plantation Office, 27; 
leaves N. C., 326; lists articles 
to be taxed 30; loses claim to 
land grant 29; obtains position 
in N. C., 29; points out failure of 
Church of England, 32; proposes 
to benefit by stamp duty, 461, 
462; proposes stamp duty, 24, 324, 
460, 462; realizes need for cur- 
rency reform, 33, 328; receives 
land grant, 27, 28: refused pay, 
27; regarded as merchant, 463; 
seeks commission in British navy, 
27, 29; seeks position, 29; seeks 
to improve quit rents, 28; senses 
attitude of colonies towards 
Stamp Act, 32; serves as crown 
officer, 25; serves in British navy, 
32; speculates in land, 28; states 
causes for failure of Stamp Act, 
31; writes of ecclesiastical courts, 
31, 82; writes of resentment of 
colonies, 32; writes propaganda 
pamphlet, 317. 

McDonald, Leon, elected secretary- 
treasurer, 151. 

McDowell, John, resides in Bruns- 
wick, 241. 

McDowell, Thomas David Smith, 
elected delegate, 361, 365. 

McDuffie, George, addresses Agri- 
cultural Society, 53. 

McFarland, Daniel M., reviews 
They Gave Us Freedom, 128. 

MclIlhenny, James, resides in Bruns- 
wick, 241 

McIver, ke D., chided for prej- 
udice, 490. 

McKay, W. J., letter from, 575. 

McKeithen, Edwin, A., represents 
community in historical associa- 
tion, 467. 

McKeithen, Leland, elected first 
vice-president, 467. 

MacKensie’s Vaudeville Troupe, 
performs in City Hall, 355. 

McKethan, Mrs. E. R., becomes hon- 
orary president, 146. 

McKinney, John, operates Bath 
Paper Mills, 227. 

MacKinney, Loren C., delivers in- 
augural lecture, 297 ; placed on 
microfilming committee, 145; 


writes of mediaeval medicine, 
145. 

McKitchan, Alexander, resides in 
Brunswick, 241. 

McKitchan, Donald, resides in 
Brunswick, 241. 

Macklin, Charles, writes Love a la 
Mode, 351. 

or Albert, elected secretary, 


McLean, James Robert, elected to 
First Congress, 365. 

McLellan, Hugh, supplies informa- 
tion, 540n, 542n, 544n, 549n, 552n, 
554n, 556n. 

McMullan, Harry, sponsors pro- 
gram, 150. 

MeNair, James B., his Simon 
Cameron’s Adventure in Iron, 
1837-1846, reviewed, 452. 

McPherson, Elizabeth Gregory, 
edits “Letters from North Caro- 
lina to Andrew Johnson,” 104- 
119, 259-268, 400-431, 569-578. 

McRae, Duncan K., requests law 
license, 163. 

MacRae, John, appointed postmas- 
ter, 565n; publishes map, 565n. 

Madison, WPA aids in building li- 
brary at, 391. 

Madison County, agitation in, 265, 
266, 267; lacks public library 
service, 393, 397. 

Malone, Ellis, letter from, 108. 


Man of Independence, The, Frontis 


W. Johnston comments on, 250; 
receives recognition, 228. 

Manchester, Alan K., becomes at- 
taché, 144. 

Mangum, Charles S., Jr., his Legal 
Status of the Tenant Farmer in 
the Southeast, received, 596; re- 
viewed, 587. 

Mangum, Willie P., accounts for 
his victory, 184 

Manly, Ralza Morse, gives school 
report, 73; desires Virginians as 
teachers, 78; Negro education 
grows under direction of, 90; 
opens normal schools, 74; opens 
rural summer schools, 84; rea- 
— a to mixed schools, 

seeks to establish teacher- 
+f schools, 73; strives to 
improve school buildings, 72; suc- 
ceeds W. H. Woodbury, 66; views 
progress of Negro schools, 86; 
works for state public school 
system, 78; writes of public 
schools, 83. 

Manning, Harold S., placed on mu- 
seum committees, 295. 

— James, elected treasurer, 
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Marshall, Mrs. E. C., remains vice- 
president, 150. 

Marshall, John, mentioned, 506n; 
seve to open Raleigh theater, 


Martin, Edward F., compiles Rec- 
ords of the Solid Fuels Admin- 
istration for War, 154, 293. 

Martin, Francois-Xavier, his His- 
tory of North Carolina, from the 
Earliest Period, used as source, 


mn. 

Martin, Josiah, flees from New 
Bern, 243. 

= William A., sends for help, 

Martin County, operates WPA li- 
brary, 394 

Mason, Catherine Harrod, writes 
James Harrod of Kentucky, 152. 

Mason, John Y., becomes senator, 
199. 

Matthews, John, leaves Providence 
Church, 554n. 

Mauduit, Israll, proposes stamp 
duty, 323 - 
Maurice, George, remains vice- 

president, 150. . 

Mayflower Society Cup, mentioned, 
8, 246. 

Mecklenburg County, Sam Polk 
leaves, 189. : 
Medley, Mary Louise, elected vice- 
president. 151; writes historical 

articles, 592. 

Meekins, C. S., elected treasurer, 
299. 

Meekins, Victor S., placed on mu- 
seum committee, 295. 

Meggison, Joseph C., James T. 
Morehead recommends, 162. 

Memminger, Christopher G., seeks 
to curb inflation, 368. 

Memorabilia of Fifty Years, Ed- 
ward Rondthaler writes, 3. 

Meredith, Hugh, reports on Bruns- 
wick houses, 240. 

Merrill, James M., article, “The 
Hatteras Expedition, August, 
1861,” 204-219. 

Merrill, Thomas A., Joseph Labaree 
studies with, 540n; outlions Dan- 
iel Webster, 540n. 

Merrittsville, Oxford called, 550n. 

Methodism, introduced in Fayette- 
ville, 556n. 

—* George, praises Tryon, 


Middleton, A. Pierce, edits They 
Gave Us Freedom, 127. 

Miles, Edwin A., attends unveiling 
of highway marker, 591; men- 
tioned, 470. 

Miller, Andrew, letter from, 574. 


Miller, Harold S., placed on museum 
committee, 295. 

Milligen-Johnston, George, his Co- 
lomial South Carolina: Two Con- 
temporary Descriptions, review- 
ed, 440. 

Milling, Chapman J., edits Colonial 
South Carolina: Two Contem- 
porary Descriptions, 596. 

Mims, Edwin, W. H. Page writes, 
493; writes for Worlds Work, 
492. 

“Mind of the North Carolina Op- 
ponents of the Stamp Act, The,” 
article by C. Robert Haywood, 
317-343. 

Minnesota, Confederates sign sur- 
render terms on, 216; officers of, 
jubilant, 212, 213; officers of, 
make plans, 211; used in attack 
on Hatteras, 210, 213. 

Mississippi Valley Historical As- 
sociation, holds meeting, 470. 

Mr. Justice Sutherland: A Man 
against the State, received, 154; 
reviewed, 457. 

Mrs. G. I. Joe, received, 154; re- 
viewed, 434. 

Mitchell, David, extends thanks, 
554n; furnishes entertainment, 
554n, 

Mitchell, Elisha, itinerary of, 566n; 
joins University faculty, 194. 
Mitchell County, lacks public li- 

brary, 393 

Moir, James, deplores taverns of 
Brunswick, 242. 

Monger, John E., elected district 
vice-president, 298. 

Monroe, John Raymond Shute acts 
as mayor of, 248. 

Montgomery, Horace, his Cracker 
Parties, reviewed, 586. 

Montgomery County, bookmobile 
begins operations in, 388; lacks 
complete library service, 393, 397; 
records microfilmed in, 295; 
toured, 146. 

Monticello, fires on Hatteras, 214; 
leads in Fort Clark attack, 211; 
meets with misfortune, 213; pro- 
tects soldiers, 213; remains near 
Hatteras, 217. 

Montross, Lynn, his Rag, Tag and 
Bobtail: The Story of the Con- 
tinental Army, 1775-1788, re- 
ceived, 596; reviewed, 450. 

Moonlight, attacks El Buen Jesus, 
310; John Bedford assumes com- 
mand of, 311; mentioned, 306, 
310, 313. 

Moore, Bartholomew F., W. T. 
Dortch studies with, 573n. 
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Moone, E., Pamela Savage parts 

with, ‘ 

Moore, G. T., unique campaigning 
of, 178, 180, 186. 

Moore, Sones. intercedes for Pen- 
nington, 3 

Moore, Mrs. 7 H. B., elected vice- 
president, 150. 

Moore, Louis T., conducts tour, 468; 
talks to Literary and Historical 
Association, 468. 

Moore, Martha, mentioned, 544. 

Moore, Maurice, begins town of 
Brunswick, 232; completes plans 
for Brunswick, 238, 239; demands 
self-rule, 329; draws settlers to 
Cape Fear region, 231; fights 
Indian insurrection, 231; writes 
“Justice and Policy of Taxing the 
ce, Colonies in England,” 


Moore, Nathaniel, settles in Cape 
Fear section, 231. 

Moore, Pamela Savage. See Savage, 
Pamela. 

Moore, Pliny (elder), mentioned, 
544; owns slaves, 549n. 

Moore, Pliny (younger), baptized, 
541; death of, 544; marries Pame- 
la Savage, a 

Moore, Roger, settles in Cape Fear 
region, 231. 

Moore, Sarah, death of, 544. 

Moore, William G., letter to, 426. 

Moore County, lacks complete li- 
brary, 393; records microfilmed 
in, 295. 

Moore County Historical Associa- 
tion, Mrs. Ernest L. Ives elected 
president of, 467. 

Moravian Church in America, ap- 
points archivist, 2. 

Moravian College, confers degree 
on Adelaide L. Fries, 4. 

Moravian Customs—Our Inheri- 
tance, Adelaide L. Fries pub- 
lishes, 3. 

Moravians, fee] friendly towards 

on, 333 

Moravians in Georgia, The, Ade- 
laide L. Fries publishes, 3. 

Morehead, James T., writes in be- 
half of Joseph C. Meggison, 162. 

Morehead, John Motley, elected 
delegate, 361; mentioned, 199; 
supports tax bill, 363. 

Morgan, Edmund §&., describes de- 
lay in stamp law, 462. 

Morgan, J. Worth, elected treas- 
urer, 149. 

Morris, J., his Celebrated New York 
Exhibition, puts on show for Ra- 
leigh, 355. 


eee, Robert Hall, mentioned, 


Morrison’s Mill (Iredell Co.), his- 
tory of, 534, 535. 

Morton, Andrew, writes Society for 
= Propagation of the Gospel, 


Morton, Thomas, offers plays, 345. 
Moseley, Edward, mentioned, 241; 
settles in Cape Fear section, 231. 
Moseley, William D., becomes gov- 
ernor, 199; forgiven, 201; makes 
high grade, 194; mentioned, 200; 
Polk presents gift to, 202. 
i en, fire starts in house 


a ONobert R., writes for 
World’s Work, 493. 

Mount Olive, WPA provides for li- 
brary at, 391. 

Mulford, Thomas, resides in Bruns- 
wick, 241. 

Munford, G., canvasses for votes, 


m4 Revell, resides in Bruns- 
wick, 241. 

Murdoch, Richard K., his Georgia- 
Florida Frontier, 1793-1796, re- 
viewed, 447. 

Murphey, Archibald, mentioned, 
483. 

Murphy, sets up regional library, 
394. 

Murphy, Arthur, Raleigh theater 
presents play by, 353. 

Murray, James, considers southern 
colonies aggressive, 331; men- 
tioned, 237. 

Murray, Lindley, book by, men- 
tioned, 

Murray, Paul, reviews The Story 
of Fayetteville and the Upper 
Cape Fear, 433. 

Mutter, Elizabeth, marries Thomas 
B. Littlejohn, 552n. 

Mutter, John, mentioned, 560n. 

Mutter, Thomas, history of home 
of, 560n; mentioned, 552n. 

Mutter, Thomas Dent, inherits 
home, 560n. 

Myers, Denys P., discovers official 
copy of Constitution, 592. 


N 


Nantahala Regional! Library, estab- 
lished, 394. 

Nash, Frederick, advises son, 167; 
obtains law license, 163. 

National Council for Historic Sites 
and Buildings, Christopher Crit- 
= attends meeting of, 299, 
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National Genealogical Society, Ade- 
~ L. Fries becomes member 
q ’ 

National Trust for Historic Preser- 
vation in the United States. 
Christopher Crittenden attends 
meeting of, 472. 

Navigation acts, add no burden, 
323; North Carolina planters ac- 
cept, 322. 

Navy and Industrial Mobilization 
in World War II, The, Robert H. 
Connery writes, 253. 

Neal, Joseph F.. elected secretary- 
treasurer, 466. 

Negro and the Communist Party, 

he, received, 280, 595. 
Negro and Fusion Politics in North 
arolina, 1894-1901, The, Helen 
G. Edmonds writes, 250; received 
154; reviewed, 278. 

Ne , C. W. Chesnutt writes 
about, 585; citizens favor edu- 
cating, 71; os zeal for 
education, 80; education system 
established for, 64, 65; relation 
of, to religion in state, 556n; 
resent closing of schools, 86; 
South Carolina tries to organize 
churches for, 60; subject of arti- 
cles in World’s Work, 492; toler- 
ance shown towards education of, 
74; W. H. Page attacks problems 
of, 490. 

New Bern, Arthur Dobbs moves to, 
241; General Assembly holds 
meetings at, 234; mentioned, 206, 
209; plans for restoration at, 
discussed, 295; public demonstra- 
tion occurs in, 331, WPA builds 
library in, 391. See also Newbern 
Academy. 

New England Freedmen’s Aid So- 
ciety, reports progress in school 
work, 71; works for freedmen’s 
education, 66. 

New Hanover County, toured, 468; 
Tryon addresses men of, 333. 

New Hanover Precinct, established, 


233. 

New York Board of Underwriters, 
demands action, 208. 

New York City, Hatteras victory 
cheers, 218; history of landmarks 
in, 567n; Pamela Savage de- 
scribes, 547; Pamela vage 
visits, 567, 567n. 

New York National Freedmen’s Re- 
lief Association, reports progress 
in educational work, 71; works 
for freedmen’s education, 66. 

—— Academy, schedule of, 

n, 


Newman, Stephen Parker, resides 
in Brunswick, 241. 

Newport, Christopher, captures 
Spanish vessels, 309; commands 
ra og 305; commands Little 
John, 307; deposition of; 314; 
improves sailing squadron, 309; 
interested in lost colony, 305; 
loses arm, 312; recovers from ~ 
wound, 314; sails for Azores, 312; 
sails for Cape Corrientes, 309; 
sails for Cuba, 309; testifies for 
John Watts, 314; wins prize, 308. 

ee Albert Ray, mentioned, 
147. 

Newton, begins as center of trade 
233; yo name, 233; Gabriel 
Johnston buys lands in, 233. 

Newton, George, work of, recount- 


ed, 580. 

Nicholson, Arthur, elected presi- 
dent, 300. 

Nisbet, John, operates store, 526, 
526n. 


Nixon, Joe R., placed on school 
committee, 300; writes Unity 
Presbyterian Church, Cradle of 
State Builders, 597. 

Noah, M. M., Raleigh theater pre- 
sents play of, 350. 

Noblin, Stuart, becomes associate 
professor, 296; edits College Life 
at Old Oglethorpe, 129; presents 
paper, 147; reviews A History of 
the Hemp Industry in Kentucky 
133. oe 

Noe, Alex C. D., attends antiquities 
meeting, 150. 

Norfolk (Va.), aided by Hatteras 
Inlet, 206; Confederate operator 
dispatches from, 211; freedmen’s 
school opens in, 68; public school 
system begun at, 79; R. M. Man- 
ly opens normal school in, 75; 
supports Negro schools, 83. 

Normal and Agricultural Institute 
(Hampton, Va.), educational plan 
of, 76; grows, 84; opened, 75. 

North American Reader, demands 
Americanized texts, 500. 

North Carolina, academy movement 
in, described, 550n; accepts Davis 
administration, 362; affected 
by reorganization of colonial ad- 
ministration, 317; Alexander Mc- 
Culloh sells land in, 28; approves 
war tax, 363; average land valua- 
tion in, 531; benefits from writing 
of C. H. Wiley, 500, 502, 522; 
campaigning methods in, 179, 
185; capture of, recommended, 
209; citizens of, reject Tryon’s 
offer, 334; claims many book- 
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mending units, 390; Cornwallis 
tries to conquer, 243; Couchet 
Jouvencal acts as agent for, 326; 
counties of, buy WPA bookmo- 
biles, 392; court business accumu- 
lates in, 342; debates rate of 
taxes, 368; demands certain free- 
dom, 319; demands equal status, 
848; dislikes conduct of Confed- 
erate government, 370; division 
of, recommended, 517; effect of 
academies on life in, 551n; elec- 
tion laws of, cited, 172, 173; 
elects representatives to Perma- 
nent Congress, 364; emancipation 
movement liveliest in, 550; ene- 
my heads for coast of, 211; estab- 
lishes looms, 338; experiences 
public library development, 397; 
experiences reorganization prob- 
lems, 319; feels no need for pro- 
tection, 318; few demonstrations 
occur in, 332; fights compulsory 
funding, 368; fights for exemp- 
tions, 367; finances Tryon Palace, 
governed by eastern planters, 
341; has official copy of Constitu- 
tion, 592; Hatteras defeat alarms, 
218; Henry McCulloh inspects 
grants in, 27; Henry McCulloh 
receives grant in, 27; hesitates to 
secede, 359; ignores Declaratory 
Act, 339; impressment laws heavy 
in, 371; law licenses of, men- 
tioned, 164; lawyers of, pled 

allegiance, 164; loses Roanoke 
Island, 370; opposes exempting 
plantation overseers, 368; opposes 
George Grenville’s program, 318; 
opposes Sugar Act, 322; opposes 
suspension of writ of habeas 
corpus, 376; percentage of clear- 
ed land in piedmont, 530; planta- 
tion aristocrats control Assembly 
in, 330; plantation aristocrats 
lead opposition to English taxa- 
tion in, 331; privateers active in, 
208; produces critics, 517; pro- 
tests soldiers detailed to civilian 
duties, 368; public libraries of, 
increase number of volumes, 379; 
receives concessions, 325; rela- 
tion of, to North and South, 501; 
religious activities of Negroes in, 
556; representatives of, discuss 
conscription, 367; represented as 
golden mean, 506; retains con- 
trol over militia, 363; scarcity of 
data on rural piedmont regions 
of, 523; specialized industry de- 
layed in, 536; squadron guards 
coast of, 208; Stamp Act brings 
conflict in, 317; supplies large 
part of conscripts, 371; supplies 


rural people with books, 388; 
susceptible to ridicule, 512; taxes 
difficult to collect in, 321; Union 
merchantmen suffer loss on coast 
of, 207; voices ideas of federal 
conduct, 362; W. H. Page en- 
courages development of, 485; 
Whigs reveal strength in, 360; 
wins colonial rights, 318; WPA 
library service benefits, 398; 
writers of, record own works, 593. 

North Carolina Agricultural So- 
ciety, issues invitation to Presi- 
dent, 578. 

North Carolina Archaeological So- 
ciety, holds meeting, 148. 

North Carolina Citizens’ Library 
Movement, begins campaign, 379; 
feels effect of depression, 379. 

North Carolina Collection, housed 
in library building, 470. 

“North Carolina in the Confederate 
Congress,” article by Wilfred B. 
Yearns, Jr., 359-378. 

North Carolina Day, Christopher 
Crittenden speaks at celebration 
of, 472. 

North Carolina delegation (Confed- 
erate Congress), accused of dis- 
loyalty, 372; agrees on export of 
crops, 363; debates suspension of 
habeas corpus, 369; favors con- 
ference, 370; favors extending 
draft age, 367; has little confi- 
dence in Confederate govern- 
ment, 374; holds interview with 
Jefferson Davis, 373; opposes dis- 
position of volunteer troops, 364; 
opposes extension of draft age, 
367; plans political campaign, 
365; requests suspension of con- 
scription. 371. 

North Carolina Division of United 
Daughters of Confederacy, holds 
convention, 146. 

North Carolina English Teachers 
Association, represented at meet- 
ing, 593. 

North Carolina Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs, Adelaide Fries helps 
organize, 4. 

North Carolina Female Academy, 
changes hands, 552n; moved, 
551n. 

North Carolina Folklore Society, 
Alelaide Fries becomes member 
of, 4; holds session, 151, 228. 

North Carolina General Assembly, 
against limiting exemptions from 
military service, 376; campaign- 
ing for seats begins in, 171; calls 
for convention elections, 359; de- 
pressed by fall of Hatteras, 205; 
disagrees with governor, 319; en- 
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joys Raleigh theater, 348; esti- 
mates prepared for, 591; evades 
English instructions, 320; incor- 
porates amateur group, 345; 
incorporates Oxford, 550; in- 
creases library appropriations, 
397; Marjorie Beal appeals to, 
396; mentioned, 160; passes laws 
to aid Brunswick, 234, 238; re- 
fuses salary of Henry McCulloh, 
27; votes aid for public libraries, 
396, 399. 

North Carolina Historical Review, 
The, editorial board of, meets, 
591; members of Literary and 
Historical Association subscribe 
to, 228; publishes articles by 
Adelaide Fries, 3. 

North Carolina Library Association, 
buys bookmobile, 388; Charles 
Whedbee acts as chairman of, 
398; makes possible utilization 
of WPA service, 398; represented 
at meeting, 593. 

North Carolina Library Commis- 
sion, administers state aid appro- 
priation, 396; appeals to General 
Assembly, 396; asks for workers, 
380; criticizes restrictions of 
WPA, 387; holds training con- 
ferences, 381; publishes statistics 
of progress, 382; receives aid, 
380; sends material to WPA Li- 
brary Project, 386; sets up sys- 
tem of “traveling libraries,” 388; 
sponsors WPA Library Project, 
384; states requirements for state 
aid, 397. 

“North Carolina Non-fiction Works 
for 1951,” article by Frontis W. 
Johnston, 246-258; Frontis John- 
ston reads paper on, 228. 

North Carolina Railroad, T. M. Holt 
promotes, 578n. 

North Carolina Reader, The, 
arouses controversy, 512-519; 
benefits derived from, 522; C. H. 
Wiley known for writing, 500; 
comes into use, 520; compared 
with other readers, 503; contains 
material collected for gazetteer, 
503; contents of, 504-507; criti- 
cized, 511-519; employs trave- 
logue device, 504; profits from, 
estimated, 520; received warmly, 
510, 511, 512; reviewed, 501. 

North Carolina Society of County 
and Local Historians, appoints 
district leaders, 298; attends high- 
way marker unveiling, 146; holds 
session, 151, 228; meets with his- 
torical associations, 473, 594; 
tours counties, 146, 473, 593. 


North Carolina Society of New 
York, William Howard Taft ad- 
dresses, 491. 

North Carolina Society for the 
Preservation of Antiquities, Ade- 
laide Fries becomes member of, 
4; holds annual meeting, 150. 

North Carolina Society of Tax 
Supervisors, holds meeting, 145. 

North Carolina State College of 
Agriculture and + a 
founded, 494; Preston W 
teaches history at, 297. 

North Carolina Supreme Court, 
clerk of, collects lawyers’ tax, 
165; mentioned, 161; refuses li- 
cense to aliens, 166. 

North Carolina Supreme Court Re 
ports, mentioned, 167. 

North Carolinians, attend historical 
meeting, 299; confronted by lack 
of trade, 335; criticize taxation, 
363; enjoy library service, 379; 
Mason L. Weems influences read- 
ing habits of, 18; open Cape Fear 
River, 337; oppose unlimited im- 
pressment of slaves, 377; report 
failure, 359; resent additional 
taxes, 323; suggest continuing 
legislative session, 378; think in 
terms of “Old Colonial System,” 
342; vote against discriminatory 
legislation, 375. 

Northampton Parishes, 
596; reviewed, 435. 

Norton, William, resides in Bruns- 
wick, 241. 

Nuestra Senora del Rosario, Chris- 
topher Newport takes articles 
from, 315; English attack, 312; 
Miguel de Acosta commands, 311. 

Nursing in Ohio: A History, re- 
ceived, 155. 

Nutbush, Williamsborough estab- 
lished on site of, 555n. 

Nutbush Church. See St. John’s 
Church. 


received, 


0 


Oates, John A., his book, The Story 
of Fayetteville and the Upper 
Cape Fear, reviewed, 432. 

O’Boyle, Lenore R., receives fellow- 
ship, 465. 

O’Brien, Anne, directs academy, 


555n. 

Occonaluftee Village, opened to 
visitors, 592. 

— captured, 219; fortified, 


07. 

Odell, Alfred Taylor, edits The 
Letters of William Gilmore 
Simms, volume I, 1880-1844, 597. 
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Odum, Howard W., writes Ameri- 
can Sociology, 254. 

Oesen, Elaine von, article, “Public 
Library Extension in North 
Carolina,” 379-399. 

Ogden, Robert C., instructed b 
committee, 494; writes W. ‘ 
Page, 496. 

O’Keefe, John, writes The Poor 
Soldier, 348. 

“Old Brunswick, the Story of a 
Colonial Town,” article by E. 
Lawrence Lee, Jr., 230-245; E. 
Lawrence Lee, Jr., reads paper 
on, 228. 

Old Dominion and Napoleon Bona- 
parte: A Study m American 
Opinion, received, 597. 

Old Salem, Incorporated, plans 
restoration, 469. 

Oliphant, Mary C. Simms, edits 

he Letters of William Gilmore 
Simms, volume I, 1880-1844, 597. 

Olive Chapel Baptist Church, Gar- 
land A. Hendricks writes history 
of, 252. 

Oliver, William B., elected presi- 
dent, 466. 

— William H., letter from, 

76. 

Olmstead, Denison, mentioned, 194. 

Orange County, joins in library 
agreement, 394; toured, 593. 

Orange Presbytery, cost of churches 
in 553n. 

Oregon Inlet, fortified, 207. 

Origins of the New South, 1877- 
1918, volume IX of A History of 
the South, received, 154; review- 
ed, 446. 

Orton Key, Christopher Newport 
attends court at, 314. 

Otis, James, writes of Whig’s 
Stamp Act, 35. 

Our American Cousin, Raleigh 
theater presents, 356. 

Outlook, advertisement in, attracts 
Salls family, 545; W. H. Page to 
write for, 495. 

Owen, William H., evaluates N. C. 
Reader, 508, 509; similarity of, 
to “Pax Vobiscum,” 518n. 

Oxford, courthouse erected in, 
550n; described, 550; history of, 
550n; Pamela Savage visits, 540; 
Salls family moves to, 545. 

Oxford Academy, celebrates May 
Day, 543; conducts examinations, 
554, 555n, 557, 563n; establish- 
ed, 545n, 550n; government of, 
552n; heads of male division of, 
563n; increases enrollment, 562n; 
Joseph Labaree becomes princi- 
pal of, 540; location of, 545; 


male division of, delays opening, 
563n; staff of, 542, 552n. 
Oxford College, mentioned, 545. 
Oxford Presbyterian Church, his- 
tory of, 553n. 


P 

Page, Allison F., accomplishments 
of, 481 

Page, Anderson, mentioned, 481. 

Page, Walter Hines, abandons 

hronicle, 486; addresses South- 
ern Education Conference, 499; 
applauded by Charlotte Observer, 
489; avoids direct political at- 
tacks, 485; charter member of 
General Education Board, 494; 
connected with farm extension 
rogram, 496; contributions to 
orld’s Work, 492, 493; con- 
verts Chronicle into daily, 486; 
credited with leading education- 
al campaign, 496; criticizes 
South, 482, 489; early career of, 
483; edits Atlantic Monthly, 488; 
edits Forum, 488; education of, 
482; encourages Charles W. 
Stiles, 496; endorses progressive 
programs, 498; founds publish- 
ing house, 488; founds Watauga 
Club, 493; grave of, visited, 499; 
literary advisor for Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 488; makes “For- 
gotten Man” address, 489, 494; 
meets Seaman A. Knapp, 496; 
member of benevolent societies, 
494-497; outlines work, 495; 
ropagandist for state, 492; pub- 
ishes World’s Work, 488; pur- 
chases newspaper, 484; reports 
progress, 497; resigns fellowship, 
483; returns to Democratic 
party, 498; scorns Farmers’ Al- 
liance, 498; seeks state printing, 
486; social philosophy of, 497; 
South values services of, 499; 
supports program of Booker T. 
Washington, 491; tours South, 
484; works for Brooklyn Union, 
488; works for education, 494; 
works for New York Post, 488; 
works for public health, 496; 
writes “Mummy Letters,” 487; 
writes “Study of an Old South- 
ern Borough,” 483; unconcerned 
about child labor, 497. See also 
Worth, Nicholas. 

Palmer, Robert, becomes stamp tax 
collector, 326. 

“Pamela Savage of Champlain, 
Healthseeker in Oxford,” edited 
by Helen Harriet Salls, 540-568. 

Pamlico County, lacks public libra- 
ry, 393. 
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“Paper Manufacturing in South 
Carolina before the Civil War,” 
article by Ernest M. Lander, Jr., 
220-227. 

Papers and Addresses of William 
Preston Few, Late President of 
Duke University, received, 596; 
reviewed, 581; Robert H. Woody 
edits, 144. 

“Papers from the Fifty-first An- 
nual Session of the State Liter- 
ary and Historical Association, 
Raleigh, December, 1951,” intro- 
duction by Christopher Critten- 
den, 228-229. 

Papers of Sir William Johnson, 

he, received, 154. 

Parker, Harold T., appears on 
Southern Historical Association 
program, 148; promoted, 144. 

Parker, Mrs. John, reads paper, 
146. 

Parliament, Carolinians await de- 
cision from, 337; colonies pro- 
test to, 325; English merchants 
appeal to, 338; fears loss of mar- 
kets, 338, 339; George Grenville 
stresses obedience to, 331; im- 
poses Stamp Act, 242; links 
stamp tax repeal with Declara- 
tory Act, 339; Maurice Moore 
against rule of, 330; repeals 
Stamp Act, 337; Sons of Liberty 
withstand, 341. 

Paschal, George W., reviews The 
First Presbyterian Church, Ashe- 
ville, N. C., 1794-1951, 579-581. 

Paschal, Herbert R., resumes stud- 
ies at University, 472. 

Paschal, Joel Francis, his Mr. Jus- 
tice Sutherland: A Man Against 
the State, reviewed, 457. 

Patrick, Rembert W., becomes as- 
sociate editor, 590. 

Patterson, Andrew, ventures in 
paper business, 221. 

Patterson, James A., ventures in 
paper business, 221. 

— Samuel F., mentioned, 

1. 

Pattillo, Henry, house of, stands, 

553n 


Patton, Frances Gray, addresses 
Literary and Historical Associa- 
tion, 151, 228. 

Patton, James W., attends meeting 
of Society of American Archiv- 
ists, 146; reviews Friend of the 
People: The Life of Dr. Peter 
Fayssoux of Charleston, South 
Carolina, 131; reviews Simon 
Cameron’s Adventure in Iron, 
1837-1846, 453. 


Patton, Sadie S., gives talk, 471; 
interested in estern North 
pene Historical Association, 
468. 

Pawnee, leads Fort Clark attack, 
211; protects soldiers, 213; re- 
mains near Hatteras, 217; used 
in Hatteras attack, 210. 

Payne, John Howard, offers The 
Maid and the Magpie, 349; 
Raleigh theater presents play by, 
351; writes Adeline, or the Vic- 
tim of Seduction, 351. 

Peabody Fund, assists Negro edu- 
cation, 80, 83. 

Peale, Charles Wilson, opens mu- 
seum, 567n. 

Pearce-Leipziger, Hugo, addresses 
State Art Society, 147. 

Pearson, C. C., addresses Historical 
Society of North Carolina, 147. 
Pearson, James Larkin, voice of, 

recorded, 593. 

Pee Dee Panorama, received, 598. 

Pelham, Mrs. Paul Fitzgerald, 
elected treasurer, 146. 

Pelham, Thomas, Henry McCulloh 
asks aid of, 29; mentioned, 24. 
Pendergast, Thomas Joseph, men- 

tioned, 250. 

Pendleton Sunday School Society, 
begins Bible instruction, 60. 

Penn, William, mentioned, 565. 

Pennington, William, becomes 
comptroller, 326; reinstated, 336; 
seeks protection, 336; William 
Tryon forces resignation of, 336. 

Pennsylvania, offered iron conces- 
sions, 325. 

Penny Rose, received, 598. 

People’s General: The Personal 
Story of Lafayette, reviewed, 
291. 

Perry, Milton F., reads paper, 146. 

Perry, Percival, becomes associate 
professor, 474; receives grant, 
474; reviews History of Ruther- 
ford County, 1937-1951, 579; re- 
views Mrs. G. I. Joe, 435. 

Perry, Shaw and Hepburn, Kehoe 
and Dean, restores colonial Wil- 
liamsburg, 295; Tryon Palace 
Commission signs contract with, 
295, 469. 

Person County, Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter Day Saints mi- 
crofilm records in, 295; joins in 
library agreement, 394. 

Person’s rdinary (Littleton), 
preservation of, discussed, 595. 

Petersburg (Va.), described, 549; 
fires ravage, 549, 549n; freed- 
men’s school at, 68; public school 
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system begun at, 79; R. M. Man- 
ly opens normal school in, 75. 

Petry, Ray C., takes part in his- 
torical meeting, 299. 

Pfaff, Eugene E., receives fellow- 
ship, 465. 

Phelps, Stella, gives desk, 467; 
reads paper, 146. 

Philadelphia, described, 566, 567, 
567n; history of landmarks in, 
556n, 567n. 

Philanthropic Society, makes accu- 
— 201; supports Shepard, 

# 

Phillips, Dorothy R., photographs 
historical materials, 594. 

Phillips, H. B., manages Raleigh 
theater, 354. 

Piedmont Partisan: The Life and 
Times of Brigadier-General Wil- 
liam Lee Davidson, received, 154. 

Pitt, William, champions repeal of 
Stamp Act, 338; hears suggestion 
of stamp duty, 323; mentioned, 
37; speaks of stamp tax debate, 
325; tries to discredit govern- 
ment, 338. 

Pitt County Historical Society, 
meets, 593; organized, 300. 

Pittman, Elizabeth, marries W. T. 
Dortch, 573n. 

Pitts, P. H., letter from, 575. 

Ploughshares into Swords: Josiah 
Gorgas and Confederate Ord- 
nance, received, 597. 

Pocock, Isaac, Henry W. Preston 
presents play by, 553. 

Poe, Clarence, elected to executive 
committee, 150; member of Wa- 
tauga Club, 493; mentioned, 470; 
writes for World’s Work, 492. 

Poinsett, Joel, gives agricultural 
advice, 53. 

Polk, James K., advises fellow stu- 
dents, 198; argues against for- 
eigners holding office, 195; begins 
mercantile business, 189; begins 
public speaking, 191; contributes 
to library, 197; Dialectic Society 
fines, 196; enrolls at Zion Church 
school, 190; experiences bad 
health, 200; expresses ideas in 
debate, 195; graduates with hon- 
or, 202; instrumental in expul- 
sion of James H. Simeson, 198; 
joins debating society, 195; 
makes rapid progress, 190, 194; 
plans sophomore studies, 193; re- 
flects “On the Powers of Inven- 
tion,” 195; shows interest in 
politics, 198, 199; takes active 
part in Dialectic Society, 196, 
197; takes entrance examina- 


tions 191; visits Ephraim Mc- 
Dowell, 189; visits in state, 202. 

ee Sam, settles in Tennessee, 
189. 

Polk, William, mentioned, 191, 200. 

Polk, William T., placed on Com- 
mittee on Stamp for Raleigh 
Quadricentennial, 300. 

Polk County, lacks complete library 
service, 393, 397. 

Pollock, Mrs. W. D., becomes hon- 
orary president, 146. 

Porter, John, resides in Brunswick, 
oh settles in Cape Fear section, 


231. 

Porterfield, Bob, directs “Thunder- 
land,” 466. 

Postell, William Dosite, writes The 
Health of Slaves on Southern 
Plantations, 154. 

Poteat, Edwin McNeill, writes God 
Makes A Difference, 246. 

Potomac, built, 564n. 

Pou, George Ross, preserves Vir- 
ginia Dare desk, 296. 

Pou, Mrs. George Ross, gives desk 
to Department of Archives and 
History, 296. 

Pound, Merritt B., writes Benjamin 
Hawkins, Indian Agent, 596. 

Powell, William S., attends library 
dedication, 145; attends Southern 
Historical Association meeting, 
148; compiles bibliography, 595; 
joins staff of University library, 
152; reviews Behold Virginia! 
The Fifth Crown, 583; reviews 
Northampton Parishes, 436. 

Pownall, Thomas, interested in 
Stamp Act excise, 37. 

Preliminary Inventories, no. 32,— 
Records of the Accounting De- 
partment of the Office of Price 
Administration, received, 153; 
reviewed, 293. 

Preliminary Inventories, no. 33— 
Records of the Bureau of Ord- 
nance, received, 153; reviewed, 
293. 

Preliminary Inventories, no. 34— 
Records of the Solid Fuels Ad- 
ministration for War, received, 
154; reviewed, 293. 

Presbyterians, aid academy move- 
ment, 550”; generous in Oxford, 
552n. 

Preston, Henry W., announces 
his management of North Caro- 
lina teachers, 352; appeals to Ma- 
sons, 346; requests free use of 
theater, 352. 

Price, R. E., elected director, 149. 
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Price, Richard, resides in Bruns- 
wick, 241. 

Princeton (N. J.), Pamela Savage 
describes, 567. 

Princeton University, University 
=o Carolina influenced by, 
193. 

Priscilla, operates near Fort Hat- 
teras, 208. 

Pritchard, J. E., mentioned, 470; 
writes A History of the Central 
Methodist Church of Asheboro, 
North Carolina, 473. 

Pritchett, Leo K., discusses “Horn 
in the West,” 594. 

Pritchett, Mrs. Leo K., elected re- 
cording secretary, 148. 

Privy Council, writes against co- 
lonial acts, 319. 

Prophet, The, Frontis Johnston 
finds irony in, 249. 

Providence Church (Granville Co.), 
history of, 554n; Joseph Labaree 
preaches at, 553, 554. 

Provisional Congress, delegates 
business to Permanent Congress, 
364; delegates elected to, 361; 
handles important legislation, 
364; maintains secrecy, 365; 
meets, 361. 

“Public Library Extension in North 
Carolina and the WPA,” article 
by Elaine von Oesen, 379-399. 

Pulaski, wrecked by steam explo- 
sion, 583. 

Pulitzer, Joseph, mentioned, 484. 

Purcell, James S., article, “A Book 
Pedlar’s Progress in North Caro- 
lina,” 8-23. 

Puryear, Richard Clanselle, elected 
delegate, 361. 


Q 


Quaker City, picks up survivors, 
09 


Quince, Richard, resides in Bruns- 
wick, 241. 

Quinn, David B., article, “Christo- 
pher Newport in 1590,” 305-316. 


R 


Radio Pioneers of America, gives 
Hall of Fame Award, 469. 

Rae, D. G., accused of attacking 
boathand, 183. 

Rag, Tag and Bobtail: The Story 
of the Continental Army, 1775- 
1783, received, 596; reviewed, 
450. 

Ragged Ones, The, reviewed, 125. 

Railroad Monopoly: An Instrument 
of Banker Control of the Ameri- 


can Ec nomy, received, 153; re- 
viewed, 454. 

Railroads of the Confederacy, The, 
received, 597. 

Rainey, Glenn W., reviews Cracker 
Parties, 586-587. 

Rainsford, William Stephen, men- 
tioned, 495. 

Raleigh, dances performed in, 554n; 
history cof landmarks in, 558”; 
Mason L. Weems sells books in, 
18; writers of, interested in May- 
flower Cup, 246. 

Raleigh, Walter, Christopher New- 
port visits, 306; mentioned, 296; 
towns named for, 558n. 

Raleigh Academy, established, 558n. 

Raleigh Auxiliary Colonization So- 
ciety, mentioned, 556n. 

Raleigh Lodge, Hiram No. 40., be- 
comes interested in theater, 344. 

Raleigh Register and North Caro- 
lina Gazette, notes success of 
Raleigh theater, 347; prints list 
of new lawyers, 165; publishes 
“Fitz Van Winkle” letters, 512; 
relates anecdote of young law- 
yer, 169. ; 

Raleigh Standard, thinks North 
Carolina seacoast invulnerable, 
210; William W. Holden edits, 
360. 

Raleigh Theater, A. Keyser as- 
sumes management of, 351; 
closed, 351, 352; experiences 
clerical opposition, 352; Handel 
performs in, 347; has short-time 
engagements, 348; opened for 
ventriloquist, 351; ornately dec- 
orated, 353; presents Damon and 
Pythias, 350; presents George 
Coleman’s The Blue Devils, 349; 
presents John Home’s Douglas, 
349; presents The Rendezvous, 
350. : 

Raleigh Thespian Society, gives 
opening performance, 345. 

Raleigh Woman’s Club, preserves 
Virginia Dare desk, 296. 

Ramsay, W. F., gives bagpipe con- 
cert, 356. 

Ramsey, James Graham, delegate 
to Second Congress, 373. 

Randall, A. W., letter to, 574. 

Randall, William, affidavit of, 266. 

Randolph County, bookmobile be- 
gins operations in, 388. 

Randolph County Historical Socie- 
ty, mentioned, 470. 

Randolph-Macon College, W. H. 
Page attends, 482. 
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Range, Willard, writes The Rise 
and Progress of Negro Colleges 
in Georgia, 1865-1949, 597. 

Rankin, Hugh F., reads paper, 468; 
reviews Rag, Tag and Bobtail: 
The Story of the Continental 
Army, 1775-1788, 452. 

Raper, Horace W., reviews Con- 
scripted City: Norfolk in World 
War II, 444. 

Ratchford, B. U., his Economic Re- 
sources and Policies of the 
South, mentioned, 257; received, 
155; reviewed, 137. 

Ravenscroft, John Starke, reconse- 
crates church, 555n. 

Reade, Edwin Godwin, Zebulon B. 
Vance appoints, 366. 

Record, Wilson, his Negro and the 
Communist Party, received, 595; 
reviewed, 280. 

Records of the re ger | Depart- 
ment of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, reviewed, 293. 

Records of the Bureau of Ord- 
nance, reviewed, 293. 

Records of the Solid Fuels Admin- 
istration for War, reviewed, 293. 

Rector, Elihu H., affidavit of, 264. 

“Redwood the Regulator: or the 
Wizard of the Pilot,” criticized, 
516. 

Reeder, F. H., works on Raleigh 
theater, 347. 

Regulators, C. H. Wiley commend- 
ed for defense of, 506n; demand 
local control, 342; express griev- 
ances, 341; mentioned, 329; op- 
pose colonial-enacted laws, 342; 
post advertisement, 341; praised 
by N. C. Reader, 506. 

Reid, David S., consulted by C. H. 
Wiley, 521. 

Republic Steel Corporation, gives 
grants, 474. 

Resource-Use Education Confer- 
ence, Christopher Crittenden ad- 
dresses, 595. 

Resources Available for In-service 
Education from the State De- 
partment of Archives and His- 
tory, published, 595. 

Revolt of the Rednecks: Mississippi 
Politics, 1876-1925, reviewed, 135. 

Revolutionary Justice: A Study of 
the Organization, Personnel, and 
Procedure of the Paris Tribunal, 
1793-1795, received, 153. 

Reynolds, Elizabeth D., vlaced on 
Committee on Stamp for Raleigh 
Quadricentennial, 300. 

Reynolds, Mrs. G. D. B., elected 
temporary chairman of historical 
society, 592. 


Rice, Benjamin Holt, mentioned, 


n. 

Rice, John H., makes address, 553”; 
preaches at Grassy Creek, 553. 

Rice, Phillip, reads paper, 471. 

=. Square, marker unveiled at, 
145. 

Richmond, history of, 547n; Pame- 
la Savage travels on, 547. 

Richmond (Va.), aided by Hatteras 
Inlet, 206; described, 564, 564n; 
Negro schools opened in, 64, 68; 
provides for public schools, 83; 
public school system begun at, 
79; R. M. Manly opens normal 
school in, 75. 

Richmond County, Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter Day Saints mi- 
crofilms records in, 295; lacks 
"io library, 393; toured, 
146. 

Richmond Normal and High School, 
grows, 87; opened, 75. 

Riddle, W., plans theatrical per- 
formances, 351. 

Rights, Douglas LeTell, article, 
“Adelaide Lisetta Fries,” 1-7. 
Riker, Dorothy, writes Journals of 
the General Assembly of Indiana 

Territory, 1805-1815, 154. 

Rise and Progress of Negro Col- 
leges in Georgia, 1865-1949, re- 
ceived, 597. 

Rise Up and Walk, Turnley Walker 
writes, 257. 

Roanoke Island, falls to Federal 
troops, 370; John White tells of 
ships’ visit to, 311; mentioned, 
218, 305, 306, 469; North Caro- 
linians make desk from holly 
from, 296. 

Roanoke Island Historical Associa- 
tion, holds business meeting, 149, 
228, 299. 

Roanoke; or Where is Utopia? 
written by C. H. Wiley, 500. 

Robert, Joseph C., elected president 
of Coker College, 466 

Robert Potter: Remarkable North 
Carolinian and Texan, received, 
597. 

Roberts, E. G., reviews Federal 
Records of World War II, 143. 

Roberts, Fred G., letter from, 572. 

Roberts, Fred L., letter from, 113. 

Roberts, William R., affidavit of, 
265. 

Robeson County, lacks complete li- 
brary service, 393, 397. 

Robinson, Edwin Arlington, men- 
tioned, 256. 

Robinson, Louise C., supplies infor- 
mation, 546n. 
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Robison, Michael, deed of, 528. 

Rockefeller, John D., founder of 
General Education Board, 494; 
makes grant, 494, 497; mention- 
ed, 496. 

Rockingham County, mentioned, 
298; WPA aids in building li- 
brary at, 391. 

Rodabaugh, James H., writes 
Nursing in Ohio: A History, 155. 

Rodabaugh, Mary Jane, writes 
Nursing in Ohio: A History, 155. 

Rogers, Carroll P., welcomes visi- 
tors, 471. 

Rogers, Louisa, marries Cyrus Sav- 
age, 556n. 

Rollins, W. W., letter from, 116. 

Rondthaler, Edward, writes Mem- 
orabida of Fifty Years, 3. 

Roosevelt, Theodore, mentioned, 
496, 565n. 

Roosevelt and Daniels: A Friend- 
ship in Politics, received, 597. 
Ross, George R., appointed on sub- 
committee, 470; mentioned, 470. 
Rowan County, land valuation of, 
in 1815, 531; public library of, 

dedicated, 145. 

Rowland, WPA builds library at, 
391. 

Roy, James P., telegram to, 259. 

Ruffin, Edmund, surveys South 
Carolina soil, 52. 

Ruffin, Thomas, elected delegate, 
361; mentioned, 159, 160; op- 
poses administration measures, 
364; receives letter, 162. 

Ruffin, Thomas, Jr., mentioned, 169. 

Ruffin, William K., fears bar ex- 
amination, 159. 

“Rule of Law Today, The,” Pres- 
ton W. Edsall discusses, 297. 
Rulfs, Donald J., article “The Ante- 

Bellum Professional Theater in 
Raleigh,” 344-358; talks to Lit- 
ony and Historical Association, 

468. 

Rush, William, sculpture of, used 
in park, 567n. 

Russell, Phillips, leads tour, 593. 

Russellboro, Arthur Dobbs acquires, 
fy William Tryon acquires, 

Rutherford County, Clarence W. 
— writes history of, 251, 

Rutherford County Historical So- 
ciety, holds meeting, 149; pub- 
lishes history of county in World 
War IT, 149. 

Ryle, Walter H., reviews The Ter- 
ritorial Papers of the United 
States, volume XV, The Terri- 
tory of Louisiana-Missouri, 1815- 
1821, 291. 


s 


St. Augustine’s College, Christo- 
pher Crittenden makes address 
at, 299. 

St. James’s Church contains objects 
of value, 237; mentioned, 238; 
slave money completes, 237. 

St. John’s Church, history of, 555n. 

St. Michael's Charleston, 1751-1951, 
received, 153; reviewed, 437. 

St. Philip’s Church, Arthur Dobbs 
plans gifts to, 238; dedicated, 
237; slave money completes, 237. 

Salem, citizens plan restoration of, 
469; described, 526. 

Salem Academy and College, Old 
Salem, Inc., plans restoration of, 
469. 

Salem College Alumnae Associa- 
tion, Adelaide Lisetta Fries acts 
as president of, 4. 

Salem Tavern, Old Salem, Inc., 
plans restoration of, 469. 

Salinger, Margarita, addresses 
State Art Society, 149. 

Salisbury, described, 526; Mason L. 
Weems sells books in, 15. 

Salisbury Female Academy, men- 
tioned, 552n. 

Salls, Alfred, craves outdoor life, 
545; forced to retire, 544; mar- 
ries Nelle Frances Everest, 544; 
regains health, 545n. 

Salls, Mrs. Alfred, comes into pos- 
session of diary, 540. 

Salls Grace Jean, finds diary, 545 
545n; reference to, 544n. 

Salls, Helen Harriet, edits “Pame- 
la Savage of Champlain, Health- 
seeker in Oxford,” 540-568; re- 
ference to, 544n. 

Sampson County, joins in library 
agreement, 394. 

San Agustin, sails against the Eng- 
lish, 312. 

Sanderson, William, arranges for 
release of ships, 306; John Watts 
begins action against, 313; re- 
calls sailing of Watt’s ships, 313; 
receives no profit, 314. 

Saratoga, history of, 547n; Pamela 
Savage travels on, 547. 

Sauthier, C. J., draws map, 239. 

Savage, Adah, survives sister, 544. 

Savage, Adah Blackman, mother 
of Pamela, 540. 

Savage, Amos, identified, 5477; 
lectures, 547; walks to Battery, 
547. 

Savage, Andrew, death of, 556n. 

Savage, Andrew B., arrives in Ox- 
ford, 557; leaves Oxford, 562; 
returns home, 556; sketch of, 
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554n; visits Cuba, 563; writes 
sister, 554. 

Savage, Cyrus, father of Pamelia, 
544; loses son, 556, 556”; marries 
Louisa Rogers, 556n. 

Savage, David, born in Upner Mid- 
dletown, 540; father of Pamela, 
540; founds church, 541; men- 
tioned, 544; serves as deacon, 
541. 

Savage, Hascall D., accompanies 
sister, 546; brother of Pamela, 
546n; ill, 567; sister bids fare- 
well to, 546. 

Savage, Horace, death of, 556, 556n. 

Savage, Joel, arrives in Oxford, 
563; identified, 562n; mentioned, 
554n; plans trip, 562; sister 
writes, 542. 

Savage, John, organizer of church, 
540; settles in Middletown, 540. 
— Louisa, death of, 557; ill, 
Savage, Pamela, ancestry of, 540; 
arrives in Oxford, 550; attends 
church, 547; attends Presbytery, 
553; attends Williamsborough 
meeting, 555; baptized, 541; be- 
calmed at sea, 548; bids brother 
farewell, 546; characterized, 544; 
comments on slavery, 549; com- 
ments on southern economy, 560, 
561, 561n; death of, 544; de- 
scribes N. C. Capitol, 565; de- 
scribes Princeton, 567; duties of, 
542; encounters storm 548, 568; 
enjoys good health, 558; hears 
lecture, 547; ill, 551; history of 
diary of, 545; leaves home, 546; 
leaves Oxford, 563; likes south- 
ern winter, 554; makes resolu- 
tion, 568; moves to Academy, 
551; qualifications for teaching, 
542; returns to Champlain, 540, 
544, 568; studies at Middlebury, 
Vt., 541; visits Baltimore, 566; 
visits New York, 547, 567; visits 
Oxford, 540; visits Philadelphia, 
566; visits Raleigh, 558; visits 
Washington, D. C., 465; walks 
ene 547; writes brother, 

42. 

Savage, Pamelia, marries Charles 
Egbert Everest, 544; niece of 
Pamela, 544. 

Savage, Sarah Bowron, mother of 
Pamelia, 544. 

oa William, founds church, 

Sawyer, Lemuel, writes Black- 
beard: A Comedy, in Four Acts, 
Founded on Fact, 471. 


Schettler, Barbara, joins microfilm 
staff, 595. 

Schlegel, Marvin W., his Conscripi- 
ed City: The Story of Norfolk 
in World War II, received, 596; 
reviewed, 443. 

Scholarship, Hysteria and Freedom, 
W. T. Laprade writes, 144. 

School of Textiles, N. C. State Col- 
lege, Its Past and Present, T. R. 
Hart writes, 253. 

Scotland Neck, WPA provides for 
library at, 391. 

Scott, Mrs. Bessie W., elected cura- 
tor, 300. 

Scott, Edward, resides in Bruns- 
wick, 241. 

Scott, H. A., placed on executive 
committee, 300. 

Scott, John, gives reason for seek- 
ing office, 177. 

~~ Winfield, asked for troops, 

1 


Sebba, Gregor, edits Georgia Stud- 
ies: Selected Writings of Robert 
Preston Brooks, 596. 

Secessionists-Democrats, elect can- 
didates, 366; makes claims, 365. 

Second Congress (Confederate), 
considers arming slaves, 377; cri- 
ticizes management of Confede- 
racy, 378; habeas corpus impor- 
tant issue in, 376; hopes to re- 
duce exemptions, 376; increases 
rate of taxes, 375; makes effort 
to induce funding, 375; N. C. del- 
egates attempt to limit impress- 
ment in, 376; N. C. delegates to, 
refuse to allow impressment of 
gold, 375; N. C. delegates repre- 
sent state’s attitude in, 374; N. 
C. delegates seek to repea! laws 
in, 375; N. C. delegates strive 
to block harmful legislation in, 
375; peace becomes issue of, 373. 

Seegers, L. Walter, reviews Gen- 
eral Charles Lee: Traitor or 
Patriot? 124. 

Seer, The, defies classification, 249. 

Sellers, Charles Grier, Jr., article, 
“Jim Polk Goes to Chapel Hill,” 
189-203; article, “Walter Hines 
Page and the Spirit of the New 
South,” 481-499; writes Editor, 
462. 

Sermons on Important Subject by 
the Late Reverend and Pious 
Samuel Davis, in demand, 22. 

Sesame Club (Faison, N. C.), 
Christopher Crittenden address- 
es, 299. 

Seymour, Horatio, mentioned, 574. 
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Sharpe, Joseph, assistant assessor, 


n. 

Sharpe, William, map of, made 
available, 525n. 

William P., mentioned, 


Shaver, John I., given as reference, 


Shaw, Clyde, represents community 
in historical association, 467. 

Shearer, Ernest C., writes Robert 
Potter: Remarkable North Caro- 
linian and Texan, 597. 

Shepard, James B., contributor to 

. C. Reader, 507. 

Shepard, William B., defies univer- 
sity president, 201; expelled, 201. 

Sherman, J. B., and Company, 
operates Benajah Dunham’s fac- 
tory, 227. 

Sherman, James B., elected secre- 
tary-treasurer, 222. 

Shih, Hu, speaks at forum, 145. 

Shirley, William, mentioned, 27. 

Shonkwiler, William F., compiles 
Preliminary Inventories, no. 33 
—Records of the Bureau of Ord- 
nance, 153, 293. 

Shott, John G., his book, The Rail- 
road Monopoly: An Instrument 
of Banker Control of the Ameri- 
can Economy, reviewed, 454. 

Shulim, Joseph I., writes The Old 
Dominion and Napoleon Bona- 
parte: A Study in American 
Opinion, 597. 

Shumway, Charlotte Everest, dies 
in Oxford, 544n; moves to Ox- 
ford, 544n. 

Shute, John Raymond, writes The 
Seer, 249. 

Silliman, Benjamin, mentioned, 194. 

Siminski, Amelia, known as famous 
flutist, 357. 

Simms, William Gilmore, book by, 
mentioned, 502. 

Simon Cameron’s Adventure in 
Tron, 1837-1846, received, 153; 
reviewed, 452. 

Simonton, William, assistant asses- 
sor, 526n. 

Simpson, A. C., his book, Durham 
and Her People, reviewed, 282. 
Sir Walter Raleigh Day Commis- 

sion, holds meeting, 300. 

Sitterson, J. Carlyle, attends South- 
ern Historical Association meet- 
ing, 148; elected to executive 
council, 148. 

Skaggs, M. L., reviews The South- 
ern Humanities Conference and 
Its Constituent Societies, 288. 

Skelton, Thomas, engaged, 552; 


leaves academy, 562; teaches in 
academy, 552n. 

Slater, Eliza, teaches in Salisbury, 
552n. 

Slater, Mary Ann, teaches in Salis- 
bury, 552n. 

Slavery, Pamela Savage comments 
on, 549; status of, in N. C., 549n. 

— Jesse, makes no promise, 
181. 

Smeeth, David, resides in Bruns- 
wick, 241. 

Smith, Mrs. Charles Lee, remains 
vice-president, 156. 

Smith, John, mentioned, 549, 565, 
584. 

Smith, Mrs. Seth L., named vice- 
president, 298; reads paper, 468. 

Smith, William Nathan Harrell, 
elected delegate, 361, 365, 373; 
recommends A. P. Yancey, 163. 

Smith, Willis, speaks at sesquicen- 
tennial celebration, 149. 

Smithsonian Institution, mentioned, 
295. 

Smithwick, D. T., attends historical 
meeting, 300. 

Smoky Mountain Country, received, 
597. 

Smyth, J. F. D., comments on size 
of Brunswick, 240. 

Sneed, John L. T., William Gaston 
gives advice to, 167. 

Sneed, S. K., appointed to church 
committee, 543n. 

Social Relations in our Southern 
States, D. R. Hundley writes, 39. 

Society of American Archivists, 
Christopher Crittenden appointed 
chairman of Committee on Long- 
Range Planning, 299; holds an- 
nual meeting, 145. 

Society of Mayflower Descendants 
in North Carolina, mentioned, 
228. 

Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, Andrew Morton writes, 
340. 

Soldiers Memorial Society of Bos- 
ton, reconciles people to Negro 
education, 82. 

Solesbee, Irene, unveils marker, 
471. 

“Some Aspects of Society in Rural 
South Carolina in 1850,” article 


by Joseph Davis Applewhite, 39- 
63 


Some Moravian Heroes, Adelaide L. 
Fries publishes, 3. 

Sommer, Clemens, elected to execu- 
tive committee, 150. 

Songs of the Confederacy, received, 
152. 
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Sons of Liberty, organization of, 
flourishes in N. C., 340; with- 
stand Parliament, 341. 

South, customs of, described, 562n; 
demands southern literature, 
500; Doubleday, Page publishes 
books on, 493; favors Andrew 
Johnson, 572; fiat money issued 
in, 368; marriage customs in, de- 
scribed, 561, 561n; Pamela Sav- 
age describes people of, 550; 
peace movement starts in, 369; 
re-evaluates W. H. Page’s criti- 
cism, 489; suffers from inertia, 
481; values 5 a~ of = A 
Page, 499; W. te criticizes, 
482, 489; W. = age notes 
changes in, 497. 

South Atlantic Quarterly, The, 
ae fiftieth anniversary, 

8. 

South Carolina, agricultural pat- 
tern becomes established in, 47; 
agricultural products of, 41; 
agricultural societies of, instruct 
farmers, 46; agricultural societies 
of, stress diversification of crops, 
52; amount of cotton raised in, 
50; balance of slave and white 
workers in, 43; citizens of, en- 
coura, Negro churches, 61; 
classification of rural L porte of, 
45; cotton prices in, 50 ifficul- 
ties of farmers in, 54; early 
schools of, 59; farm furniture of, 
mentioned, 56; farmers of, dis- 
cuss cotton culture, 49; free 
school system of, 59; influence of 
church in, 61, 62; life in, 39, 40; 
livestock grown in, 52; log cabins 
of, 55; mentioned, 232; migration 
from, 55; overseers function in, 
44; paper manufacturing begins 
in, 220; paper mills of, reorga- 
nize, 226; pay of workers in, 44; 
rice becomes main crop in lower 
part of, 42, 43, 48; rural social 
life in, 57, 58; slave population 
of, 41; statistics of slaveowners 
of, 42. 

South Carolina Bibliographies, no. 
3A, A Checklist of South Caro- 
lina State Publications Issued 
during the Fiscal Year July 1, 
1950-June 30, 1951, received, 473; 

South Carolina Paper Manufactur- 
ing Company, lacks home patro- 
nage, 227; locates below Granite- 
ville, 223; organized, 222; ships 
to southern states, 225; unable 
to supply demand, 225. 

South Carolina Railroad, mention- 
ed, 223. 





Southall, James C., chides Anna 
Gardner, 79. 

Southeastern Airport Managers’ 
Association, mentioned, 295. 

Southern Appalachian Historical 
Association, chooses name for 
theater, 296; organized, 148; pro- 
duces “Horn in the West,” 466. 

Southern Education Conference, W. 
H. Page addresses, 499; work 
of, 494. 

Southern Historical Association, 
holds annual meeting, 148; 
Richard C. Todd presents paper 
before, 145. 

Southern Historical Collection, 
housed in library building, 470. 

Southern Humanities Conference: 
Business Executives and _ the 
Humanities, received, 153; re- 
viewed, 456. 

Southern Humanities Conference 
and Its Constituent Societies, 
The, reviewed, 286. 

Southern Lawyer, A, Aubrey Lee 
Brooks writes, 258. 

Southern Pines, WPA aids in 
building library at, 391. 

Southern Political Science Associa- 
tion, Preston W. Edsall attends 
meeting of, 297. 

Southern Weekly Post, edited by 
Calvin H. Wiley, 500. 

Spaulding, A. T., placed on execu- 
tive committee, 300; placed on 
school committee, 300. 

Speck, Frank G., writes Cherokee 
Dance and Drama, 152. 

Spence, T. H., attends meeting of 
— of American Archivists, 
146. 

Spencer, Colin G., represents com- 
munity in historical association, 
467. 

Spicer, Edward, accepts small ves- 
sel, 308; commands Moonlight, 
306; drowns, 311. 

Spillman, Mrs. Henkel, remains 
vice-president, 150. 

Spraggins, Tinsley L., reviews 
Business Executives and the Hu- 
manities, 456; reviews A Friend 
ly Mission: John Candler’s Let- 
ters from America, 18538-1854, 
456. 

Spring, Gardiner, characterized, 
547n; Pamela Savage attends 
church of, 547. 

Sprunt, J. Lawrence, elected vice- 
president, 152. 

Sprunt, Mrs. J. Lawrence, remains 
vice-president, 150. 
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Stallings, Mrs. B. W., elected cor- 
responding secretary, 148. 

Stamp Act, omes law, 325; citi- 
zens take steps against, 242; de- 
cline of commerce affects, 337; 
finds North Carolina in depressed 
condition, 327; Henry McCulloh 
proposes, 324; leaders against, 
receive appointments, 339; Mau- 
rice Moore active in struggle 
over, 329; mentioned, 24, 25, 321; 
North Carolina’s attitude to- 
wards, 327; opposition to, begins, 
331; purpose of, 327; resented, 
323; struggle over, creates co- 
lonial independence, 342; threat- 
ens plantation aristocracy, 330; 
vessels seized for violating, 335; 
William Pitt speaks of, 323; Wil- 
liam Tryon writes against, 333. 

Stamp Act Congress, North Caro- 
linians prevented from attending, 
337, 340. 

Stanback, Jeffrey F., acts as host, 
146; speaks before historical so- 
ciety, 592. 

Stanback, Mrs. Jeffrey F., mention- 
ed, 146. 

Stanford University, John S. Cur- 
tiss teaches at, 465. 

Stanley, John, criticizes election 
practices, 186, 187; refuses to 
electioneer, 174; states reason 
for seeking office, 177. 

Stanley, Wright C., writes to 
Thomas Ruffin, 162. 

Stanly County, library of, men- 
tioned, 382. 

Stanly County Historical Society, 
organization of, projected, 592. 

State Art Scciety, elects officers, 
149; holds session, 149, 228. 

State Chronicle, policy of, 492; pub- 
lishes special tobacco issue, 485; 
W. H. Page purchases, 484; W. 
H. Page writes for, 486. 

State Department of Archives and 
History, acquires Virginia Dare 
desk, 296; adds microfilm work- 
ers, 595; Adelaide L. Fries 
searches records of, 5; arranges 
for microfilming, 295; executive 
board of, meets, 591; mentioned, 
299, 300; offers copies of History 
of the 118th Field Artillery, 
80th Division, 296; orders mi- 
crofilm camera, 472; publishes 
Carolina Comments, 471; pub- 
lishes facsimile edition of Black- 
beard, A Comedy, in Four Acts, 
Founded on Fact, 471; publishes 
Records of the Moravians in 
North Carolina, 3; publishes Re- 


sources Available for In-service 
Education from the State De- 
partment of Archives and His- 
tory, 595; receives publications, 
152-155, 473, 595-598; shows in- 
terest in A. G. Cox Manufactur- 
ing Company records, 296; Wil- 
liam S. Powell leaves, 152. 

State Department of Public In- 
struction, cooperates with N. C. 
Library Commission, 381; spon- 
sors WPA library pocte, 384. 

State House (Raleigh), theatrical 
performers use, 344. 

State Library, preserves Virginia 
Dare desk, 296. 

State Literary and Historical As- 
sociation, Adelaide L. Fries 
serves as president of, 4; ex- 
pands program, 300; holds meet- 
ings, 151, 228, 473, 467, 468; 
meets at Boone, 594. 

State Records Microfilm Project, 
preserves records of state agen- 
cies, 295. 

Statesville, description of, in 1800, 
532, 533; establishment of, 532; 
WPA aids in building library at, 
391. 

Steele, John, Mathew Carey writes 
to, 16; mentioned, 10. 

Steelman, Joseph F., accepts new 
position, 594; reads paper, 471. 
Stephens, Alexander H., mentioned, 

586. 

Stephens, George M., interested in 
Western North Carolina Histori- 
cal Society, 468. 

Steuart, Andrew, prints death’s 
head paper, 332; publishes in- 
flammatory letter, 334. 

Stevens, Mrs. Henry L., Jr., elect- 
ed president, 146. 

Stick, David, heads committee for 
Wright Brothers Museum, 295, 
591; his Graveyard of the Atlan- 
tic: Shipwrecks of the North 
Carolina Coast, received, 596; 
reviewed, 582. 

Stiles, Charles W., W. H. Page 
encourages, 496. 

— County, lacks public library, 

93. 

Storm over Savannah: The Story of 
Count dEstaing and the Siege 
of the Town in 1779, received, 
153; reviewed, 444. 

Story of Fayetteville and the Upper 
Cape Fear, The, reviewed, 432. 
Story of John G. A. Williamson, 
Nineteenth-century Diplomat, re- 

ceived, 152. 
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Strange, Robert, contributor to N. 
C. Reader, 507; James C. Dobbin 
praises, 162. 

Stratton, Charles Sherwood, men- 
tioned, 355. 

— William, designs bank, 

Stringham, Silas H., desires to as- 
sist army detachment, 208, 209; 
mentioned, 213; receives con- 
gratulations, 218; receives infor- 
mation, 209; talks of transports, 
210; Welles writes, 208. 

Stronach, Bill, oversees restoration 
of house, 469. 

Stroupe, Henry S., reviews College 
Life in the Old South, 137. 

Stuart, James, measures temple, 
556n. 

Stuart, John, Henry McCulloh 
gives idea of stamp duty to, 24. 

Sugar Act, adds little burden, 323; 
fails to maintain army, 323; N. 
C. planters accept, 322; passes, 
322. 

Sunset Mountain Attractions, Inc., 
mentioned, 466. 

Surry County, lacks complete li- 
brary, 393. 

Survey of Marine Fisheries of 
North Carolina, received, 283. 
Susquehanna, attacks Fort Hatter- 
as, 213, 214; joins attack on Fort 
Clark, 212; remains near Hatter- 
as, 217. 

a. C. F., letter from, 105, 


Swain, David L., advises C. H. Wil- 
ey, 507, 508; letter from, 403; 
makes loan to C. H. Wiley, 504; 
writes testimonial, 508; Zebulon 
B. Vance appoints, 366. 

Sweeney, J. A., gives concert in 
City Hall, 356. 

Swepson, George W., pays bribes, 
574n. 


Swiss Bell Ringers, perform in 
City Hall, 356. 

“Sword of Gideon, The,” closes 
second season, 591. 

Sydnor, Charles S., addresses 
American Historical Association, 
465; addresses Historical Society 
of North Carolina, 147; becomes 
chairman of Duke history de- 
partment, 590; becomes dean of 
Duke graduate school, 590; gives 
address at Randolph-Macon Col- 
lege, 465; lectures at University 
of Kentucky, 465; takes part in 
historical meeting, 299; talks of 
Oxford University, 151; writes 


Gentlemen Freeholders: Political 
Practices in Washington’s Vir- 
ginia, 598. 


T 


Taft, William Howard, makes an- 
nouncement, 492; promises con- 
cilatory attitude toward South, 
491. 

Tankersley, Allen P., his College 
Life at Old Oglethorpe, review- 
ed, 128. 

Tarboro, academy at, celebrates 
May Day, 543n; citizens of, write 
letter of complaint, 14. 

Tarlton, J. J., elected vice-presi- 
dent, 149. 

Taylor, Harden F., his Survey of 
Marine Fisheries of North Caro- 
lina, received, 283. 

Taylor, Richard P., family of, oc- 
cupies Littlejohn home, 552n. 

Taylor, Rosser H., interested in 
Western North Carolina Histori- 
cal Society, 468. 

Taylor, Tom, Raleigh theater pre- 
sents play by, 356. 

Taylor, William V., appointed to 
church committee, 543n; identi- 
fied, 551n. 

Tenant farmers, book on legal stat- 
us of, reviewed, 587 

Tennent, William, organizes church, 
553n. 

Tennessee Valley Authority, sets 
up regional library, 394. 

Territorial Papers of the United 
States, volume XV, Louisiana- 
Missouri Territory, 1815-1821, 
received, 153; reviewed, 290. 

Terry, Alfred H., appointed com- 
missioner, 71. 

Texas Revolution, The, received, 
597. 

Thespian Society, advertises in 
Raleigh Register, 346, 348; as- 
sists James H. Caldwell, 347; 
Bank of New Bern holds mort- 
gage on property of, 346; gives 
benefit performance, 351. 

They Gave Us Freedom: The 
American Struggles for Life, 
Liberty and the Pursuit of 
Happiness, as Seen in Portraits, 
Sculptures, Historical Paintings 
and Documents of the Period, 
1761-1789, received, 153; review- 
ed, 127. 

Thomas, George, recommends 
Joseph C. Meggison, 162. 

rn centennial of, planned, 

66. 
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Thompson, W. Bevershaw, plans 
N. C. defense, 207. 

Thomson, Charles, signs constitu- 
tion, 592. 

Thomson, James, poetry of, used 
in N. C. Reader, 507. 

Thornbrough, Gayle, edits A 
Friendly Mission: Jehn Cand- 
ler’s Letters from America, 1853- 
1854, 455; edits Journals of the 
General Assembly of Indiana 
Territory, 1805-1815, 154. 

“Thunderland,” draws crowds, 591; 
Hubert Hays writes, 466. 

Tillman, Benjamin Ryan, subject 
of magazine article, 492. 

Tillman, Henry, defended by wit- 
nesses, 183. 

Tindall, George B., joins Woman’s 
College faculty, 590. 

To Make My Bread: Preparing 
Cherokee Foods, received, 153; 
reviewed, 120. 

Tobin, John, writes The Honey 
Moon, 3651. 

Todd, Richard C., appears on his- 
torical program, 148; receives 
prize, 144. 

Tompkins, D. A., writes for World’s 
Work, 493. 

Toombs, Robert, mentioned, 586. 

= Oak, county historians visit, 
473. 

Tour Through Part of Virginia in 
the Summer of 1808, A, received, 
597. 

Town Builders, The, Adelaide L. 
Fries publishes, 3. 

Town Creek Indian Mound, archae- 
ologists study, 594. 

Town Meeting for America, re- 
ceived, 597. 

Townshend, Thomas, Henry Mc- 
Culloh writes, 31. 

Transylvania County, lacks com- 
plete library, 393. 

Trinity College, W. H. Page at- 
tends, 482. 

Trinity College Historical Society, 
Christopher Crittenden ad- 
dresses, 147. 

Troy Conference Academy, men- 
tioned, 67. 

True Friends Society of Philadel- 
phia, reports educational prog- 
ress, 71. 

Truman, Harry S., book on, dis- 
cussed, 250. 

Tryon (N. C.), mentioned, 471. 

Tryon, Margaret Wake, county 
named for, 558n. 

Tryon, William, aids North Caro- 
linians, 333; assembles promi- 


nent men, 333; encourages build- 
ing St. Philip’s Church, 238; 
establishes South Carolina-Cher- 
okee line, 318; feels opposition to 
royal authority, 333; forces res- 
ignation of Pennington, 336; N. 
C. delegation visits, 330; notes 
lack of specie, 328; offers bribe, 
334; postpones assembly meeting, 
335; prepares Fort Johnson for 
attack, 336; prevents North Car- 
olinians from attending Stamp 
Act Congress, 337; reprimands 
Corporation of Wilmington, 339; 
retains Pennington, 336; wins 
respect of North Carolinians, 333. 

Tryon Palace, 341; mentioned, 
Perry, Shaw and Hepburn, 
Kehoe and Dean given contract 
to restore, 469. 

Tryon Palace Commission, signs 
contract, 295. 

Tucker, Josiah, sums up ideas of 
conflict, 329. 

Tucker, Rufus S., letter from, 118. 

Turner, Frederick Jackson, his 
work, The United States, 1830- 
1850: The Nation and Its Sec- 
tions, reviewed, 140. 

Turner, Josiah, Jr., attends Second 
Congress, 373; opposes arming 
of slaves, 377; sees no help in 
Congress, 374. 

Tweed, Elisha J., signs affidavit, 
264, 267. 

Two-Party South, A, received, 597. 

Tyler, John E., becomes district 
vice-president, 298; mentioned, 
470. 

Tyler, Herbert P., donates books, 
467. 


U 


Ulmer, Mary, edits To Make My 
Bread: Preparing Cherokee 
Foods, 120, 153. 

Underground Railroad, beginning 
of, in N. C., 550n. 

Union Hill Academy, mentioned, 
580. 

Unionist-Whigs, elect candidates, 
366. 

United Daughters of the Confed- 
eracy, Christopher Crittenden ad- 
dresses Caswell-Nash chapter of, 
595; holds national convention, 
146; offers prize, 144. 

U. D. C. Memorial Hall (Lincoln- 
ton), marker to, unveiled, 591. 
United States, aids public libraries, 
380; commerce of, experiences 
loss, 208; Confederates take al- 
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legiance oath to, 67; farm popu- 
lation of, 41; Jefferson Davis 
agrees to meet representatives 
of, 377; regards direct tax as 
emergency measure, 530; turns 
- ense, 392; willing for peace, 
373. 

United States Congress, agrees 
with Jefferson Davis, 362. 

United States Department of Agri- 
culture, extends work of Seaman 
A. Knapp, 496; member of, makes 
study, 530. 

United States, 1830-1850: The Na- 
tion and Its Sections, received, 
152; reviewed, 140. 

United States National Archives, 
publishes Washington’s Inaugur- 
al Address of 1789, 597; pub- 
lishes Washington’s Official Map 
of Yorktown, 597. 

United States National Park Serv- 
ice, mentioned, 295, 472. 

United States Navy Department, 
contemplates seizing Confederate 
ports, 209; organized, 254; plans 
operations, 206; receives com- 
plaints, 208; receives congratu- 
lations, 218; succeeds in naval 
expedition, 218; unprepared, 205. 

United States Patent Office, history 
of, 566n. 

United States State Department, 
writes Welles, 208. 

United States Treasury Depart- 
ment, sets up assessment system, 
530n; writes Welles, 208. 

United States War Department, 
denies right of habeas corpus, 
371; draft efforts of, prove ob- 
jectionable, 371; Zebulon B. 
Vance wrangles with, 371. 

University of North Carolina, con- 
fers degree on Adelaide L. Fries, 
4; costume of class of 1818, 202; 
debating societies of, 195; dedi- 
cates library building, 470; de- 
scription of, 192; experiences 
student rebellion, 200, 201; H. H. 
Cunningham teaches at, 590; 
James Polk attends, 191; library 
of, mentioned, 5; plan of study 
at, 193; professors of, receive 
fellowships, 465; Sarah Lemmon 
receives degree from, 465; W. H. 
Page unable to obtain position at, 
483. 

University of South Carolina, 
volume I, South Carolina College, 
received, 153; reviewed, 436. 

University of Southern California, 
Edward A. Guerrant plans study 
at, 465. 


University of Virginia, mentioned, 


69. 

“Unpublished Letters of Calvin 
Henderson Wiley,” edited by 
Mary C. Wiley, 91-103. 

“Unsolved Mysteries in the Life of 
George Washington,” Douglass 
Southall Freeman delivers ad- 
dress on, 228. 

“Unto These Hills,” draws crowds, 
591; plays on Cherokee Indian 
Reservation, 466. 

Unto These Hills, a Drama of the 
Cherokees, received, 152; review- 
ed, 120. 


Vv 


Vance, Zebulon B., appoints David 
L. Swain, 366; appoints William 
Alexander Graham, 366; con- 
tends with Davis, 371; declares 
against a convention, 372; de- 
sires North Carolinians com- 
mand, 371; followers of, differ 
regarding negotiations, 373; let- 
ter from, 575; nominated, 571. 

Vanceboro, WPA aids in building 
library at, 391. 

Vanderbilt University, D. W. 
Grantham joins faculty at, 590. 

Vandiver, Frank E., writes Plough- 
shares into Swords: Josiah Gor- 
gas and Confederate Ordnance, 
597. 

Venable, Abraham Watkins, elect- 
ed delegate, 361; opposes volun- 
teer control, 364; supports tax 
bill, 363. 

Victorius, J. Curt, receives grant, 
474. 

Vinson, John Chalmers, article, 
“Electioneering in North Caro- 
lina, 1800-1835,” 171-188. 

Viper, joins the Diligence, 335; 
William Tryon reprimands cap- 
tain of, 336. 

Virginia, citizens of, against politi- 
cal equality, 77; citizens of, op- 
pose Negro education, 82; Freed- 
men’s Bureau aids public edu- 
cation in, 88; Freedmen’s Bureau 
begins Negro education in, 66; 
history of colonization in, re- 
viewed, 583; readmitted to state- 
hood, 85; shows interest in Negro 
education, 74. 

Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, 
mentioned, 299. 

Virginia & North Carolina Alma- 
nac, for the Year of Our Lord 
1800, mentioned, 8. 

Visconti, Mrs. Tabitha, elected sec- 
retary, 300 
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Ww 


Wabash, attacks Fort Hatteras, 
210, 213, 214; fires on Fort Clark, 
212. 

Wachovia Museum, mentioned, 4; 
Old Salem, Inc., plans restora- 
tion of, 469. 

Waddell, Hugh, prevents landing 
of stamps, 334; mentioned, 199. 

Waddell, James, defends C. H. 
Wiley, 516. 

Waddell, Moses, develops private 
school, 59, 60. 

Wake County, established, 558n. 

Wake Forest College, confers de- 
gree on Adelaide L. Fries, 4; 
mentioned, 508; Percival Perry 
— associate professor at, 
474, 

Wales, M. B., aids in forming his- 
torical society, 467. 

Walker, Joseph, elected secretary- 
treasurer, 222; installs machin- 
ery, 223; mentioned, 225. 

Walker, Thomas W., mentioned, 
470. 

Walker, Turnley, writes Rise Up 
and Walk, 257. 

Wallace, David Duncan, his book, 
History of Wofford College, 1854- 
1949, mentioned, 154; reviewed, 
441. 

Wallace, David H., reviews Survey 
of Marine Fisheries of North 
Carolina, 286. 

Wallace, Willard M., writes Appeal 
to Arms: A Military History of 
the American Revolution, 152. 

Walpole, Robert, hears suggestion 
of stamp duty, 323. 

Walser, Richard, appointed chair- 
man of committee, 300; his 
Inglis Fletcher of Bandon Plan- 
tation, reviewed, 433; reviews 
Unto These Hills, a Drama of 
the Cherokee, 121; writes intro- 
duction to Blackbeard, 471. 

“Walter Hines Page and the Spirit 
of the New South,” article by 
Charles Grier Sellers, Jr., 481- 
499. 

Walton, Loring Baker, writes 
Anatole France and the Greek 
World, 256. 

War of 1812, creates tax emer- 
gency, 530; mentioned, 200, 220, 
546n. 

War of Jenkins’ Ear, mentioned, 
236. 

Ward, Marshall, addresses North 
Carolina Folklore Society, 151. 


Waring, George, constructs paper 
mill, 220; has difficulty in buying 
rags, 226; manufactures news- 
print, 224; ships to Charleston, 
225; trades with Waring and 
Hayne, 220. 

Warren, Joseph, town named for, 
563n. 

Warren County, history of, 563n. 

Warren County Historical Society, 
organized, 300. 

Warrenton, cultural center, 563n; 
has academy, 550n; Mason L. 
Weems sells books in, 15; Thomas 
P. Jones and Joseph Andrews 
head academy in, 551n; WPA 
builds library at, 391. 

Washburne, Elihu B., mentioned, 
574n. 

Washington (D. C.), Hatteras vic- 
tory cheers, 218; hears of Con- 
federate strength, 209; Pamela 
Savage describes, 565. 

Washington (N. C.), Little Thea- 
tre of, presents pageant, 150; 
mentioned, 206. 

Washington, Booker T., mentioned, 
490; sketch of, mentioned, 495; 
W. H. Page supports program 
of, 491; writes for Doubleday, 
Page, 493; writes for World's 
Work, 492. 

Washington, George, biography of, 
popular in farm homes, 58; diary 
of, quoted, 525; history of statue 
of, 558n, 560n; mentioned, 2, 8, 
344, 565; monument to, admired, 
566; statue of, described, 558, 
558n, 564, 564n. 

Washington, H. W., makes loan to 
C. H. Wiley, 504. 

Washington Memorial Chapel 
(Valley Forge), Christopher 
Crittenden speaks in, 472. 

Washington Peace Conference, 
delegates attend, 359. 

Washington’s Inaugural Address 
of 1789, received, 597. 

Washington's Official Map of York- 
town, received, 597. 

Watauga Club, founded, 493; urges 
founding of college, 493. 

Watauga County, history of, dis- 
cussed, 594. 

Water and Power Development in 
North Carolina, received, 597. 
Waterman, Thomas T., quoted, 

555n. 

Watson, John, portrait of, pre- 
sented, 146. 

Watson, Richard L., Jr., promoted, 
144; takes part in historical 
meeting, 299. 
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Watts, John, begins action against 
William Sanderson, 313; Con- 
clude owners bring suit against, 
313; privateers of, held up, 306; 
obtains decree in admiralty court, 
ri puts up defense witnesses, 

13. 

Wayne, C. P., advertises Life of 
General Washington, 9; letter to, 
11; receives collections from 
Weems, 13. 

Weaver, John B., letter from, 114. 

Webb, Mrs. E. Yates, remains vice- 
president, 150. 

Weber, Max, discards plans to land 
men, 212; takes possession of 
fort, 216. 

Webster, Daniel, outlioned, 540n. 

Weems, Elijah, joins Mason L. 
Weems in selling books, 17. 

Weems, Mason ke, becomes 
Wayne’s southern representative, 
9; calls southerners infidels, 11; 
disagrees with C. P. Wayne, 16; 
finds North Carolina profitable 
territory, 13; has little success 
in Raleigh, 12; makes final de- 
livery of books, 14; mentions 
desirable books, 17; plans for 
North Carolina book sales, 15; 
publishes pamphlets, 19, 20, 21; 
publishes Hugh Blair’s Sermons, 
22; sells books in New Bern, 12; 
sells books in Raleigh area, 12; 
sells books in Tarboro, 11; sells 
books in Warrenton, 11; shows 
interest in N. C. as book market, 
8; succeeds with sales in Fayette- 
ville, 9; visits Louisburg, 17; 
visits Salisbury, 10; War of 1812 
ee bookselling of, 17; 
writes letter of defense, 14. 

Weems, Sam, interested in mark- 
ing historic sites, 472. 

Welch, Robert, speaks at sesqui- 
centennial celebration, 149. 

Wellborn, James, strives for popu- 
lar support, 178. 

Welles, Gideon, hears of Confeder- 
ate strength, 209; mentioned, 
205; naval officers write, 208; 
State Department writes, 208; 
writes Silas H. Stringham, 208. 

Wellman, Manly Wade, voice of, 
recorded, 593. 

West Indies, Abraham Cocke win- 
ters in, 311; John White refers 
to, 305; N. C. ships to, 325; re- 
ceives concession, 325; stamp 
duties imposed in, 324. 

Western Carolina Teachers College, 
Paul McCain teaches at, 590; 
promotes Marvin R. Farley, 590. 


Western North Carolina Historical 
Association, Christopher Critten- 
den addresses, 472; holds meet- 
ing, 468, 473, 594; plans of, dis- 
cussed, 594; State Literary and 
Historical Association interested 
in, 467. 

Western North Carolina Railroad, 
mentioned, 573n. 

Whedbee, Charles, intercedes for 
public libraries, 398; works stren- 
uously for library program, 399. 

Wheeler, John H., commends C. H. 
Wiley, 506n; criticizes N. C. 
Reader, 509; his Historical 
Sketches of North Carolina, men- 
tioned, 510, 510n, 514; plans 
meeting with C. H. Wiley, 509”; 

— to use N. C. Reader, 
9. 

Whig Party, denounces Secession- 
ists’ claims, 365; remains conser- 
vative, 359. 

White, John, fails in attempt to 
bring supplies, 306; hears of 
Newport’s adventures, 311; re- 
cords last voyage, 305; tells of 
visit to Carolina Banks, 311. 

bet John B., buys paper mill, 

20. 

White, Newman I., edits The Frank 
C. Brown Collection of North 
Carolina Folklore, 596. 

White, Bricknell, and White, manu- 
facture newsprint, 224. 

White House, history of, 565n; 
mentioned, 189; Pamela Savage 
visits, 565. 

Whitener, D. J., addresses histori- 
cal societies, 594; appointed 
chairman of committee, 300; 
elected president, 148; elected 
vice-president, 468; interested in 
Western North Carolina Histori- 
cal Association, 468; agen x 
471; reviews Durham a er 
People, 283. 

Wicker, R. E., represents communi- 
ty in historical association, 567. 
Wilburn, H. C., interested in West- 
ern North Carolina Historical 

Association, 468. 

Wiley, Anne, letter to, 93, 95, 96, 
97, 98, 100, 101. 

Wiley, Calvin Henderson, asks to 
abridge testimonial, 508”; bor- 
rows money, 504; commended, 
512, 519; comments on critics, 
518; completes textbook series, 
521; consults governor, 521; criti- 
cized by “Fitz Van Winkle,” 515; 
criticized for publishing “Red- 
wood the Regulator,” 516; de- 
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fended by James Waddell, 516; 
defended in Raleigh Register, 
518; defends N. C. Reader, 514; 
describes influence of Reader, 
514; develops state patriotism, 
500, 502; edits Southern Weekly 
Post, 500, 511; elected superin- 
tendent of common schools, 520; 
faces problem of recommending 
Reader, 520; fails to answer 
charges of “Fitz Van Winkle,” 
513; famous for Reader, 500; 
interested in mother’s health, 95; 
invited to confer with John H. 
Wheeler, 509n; letter from, 93, 
94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 99, 100, 101; 
letter to, 91, 92, 102; makes 
agreement with publisher, 504, 
520; mentioned, 483; offers copy- 
right to counties, 519; offers 
copyright to Literary Board, 519; 
offers copyright to publishers, 
522; patriotism motivates, 502; 
plans gazetteer, 503; praises 
Regulators, 506; prefers upland 
regions, 504; profits little from 
Reader, 520; propagandizes state, 
506; represents Guilford County, 
97, 520; resents criticism of John 
H. Wheeler, 509; seeks advice on 
publishing Reader, 502; sells 
copyright for Reader, 522; sends 
manuscript to David L. Swain, 
507; tries to check emigration, 
502, 505, 506; visits Washington, 
95; visits Wythe County, Va., 
95; works for universal educa- 
tion, 96; writes D. F. Caldwell, 
507n; writes historical novels, 
500, 502. 

Wiley, Mary Callum, edits “Un- 
published Letters of Calvin Hend- 
erson Wiley,” 91-103. 

Wilkes, John, mentioned, 37. 

Wilkes County, Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter Day Saints 
microfilms records in, 295; tour- 
ed, 473. 

Willard, Emma Hart, introduces 


system of instruction, 541; opens ~ 


school, 541. 

Willard, John, mentioned, 541. 

Williams, Mrs. Arthur, elected sec- 
retary and treasurer, 300. 

Williams, George W., his St. 
Michael’s, Charleston, 1751-1951, 
reviewed, 437. 

Williams, Hattie, marries W. T. 
Dortch, 573n. 

Williams, John, subscribes for 
academy, 555n; town named for, 
555n. 


Williams, Morley J., works on his- 
torical restorations, 469. 

Williamsborough, academy estab- 
lished in, 550”; 555n; described, 
555; history of, 555n; Mason L. 
Weems sells books in, 15; Thomas 
P. Jones and Joseph Andrews 
head academy in, 551m. 

Williamsborough Academy, person- 
nel of, 555n. 

Williamsburg (Va.), architects 
plan restoration of, 295. 

Williamson, Hugh, his History of 
North Carolina, used as source, 
506n; mentioned, 506n. 

Willison, George F., his Behold 
Virginia! The Fifth Crown, re- 
ceived, 596; reviewed, 583. 

Wills, Elbert Vaughan, reviews 
Education in the United States, 
140. 

bet John, assists in dedication, 
238. 

Wilmington, Arthur Dobbs com- 
ments on size of, 240; becomes 
important town, 233; celebrates 
Halloween, 332; citizens of, de- 
mand opening of ports, 335; 
draws trade from England, 235; 
General Assembly holds meetings 
at, 234; history of, 562n; incor- 
porated, 233; John Fergus seeks 
safety in, 244; lacks manufactur- 
ing, 236; Mason L. Weems sells 
Bibles in, 10; reacts to Stamp 
Act, 332, 335, 336; receives office 
of customs collector, 244; rivalry 
of, with Brunswick, shown, 234; 
sends thanks to George III, 339; 
ships to British West Indies, 
235; Stephen P. Newman seeks 
safety in, 244; takes over Bruns- 
wick’s trade, 245; William Hill 
seeks safety in, 244; witnesses 
riots, 242. 

Wilson, WPA aids in building li- 
brary at, 391. 

Wilson, Mrs. A. R., elected third 
vice-president, 146. 

Wilson, Alexander, directs acade- 
my 555n. 

Wilson, Frank I., contributor to 
N. C. Reader, 507n. 

Wilson, Woodrow, W. H. Page 
supports, 498; work of, published 
in World’s Work, 498. 

Winborne, Wallace, 
awards, 150. 

Winder, John C., letter from, 578. 

Winslow, aids Fort Hatteras, 214; 
operates near Fort Hatteras, 208. 


presents 
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Winslow, Warren, seeks N. C. law 
license, 166. 

Winston, Anne Fuller, mentioned, 
571n. 

Winston, George, mentioned, 571n. 

Winston, Patrick Henry, delegate, 
571; letter from, 571, 577; offers 
support to Andrew Johnson, 571; 
sketch of, 571n. 

Winter, George W., operates Bath 
Paper Mills Company, 227. 

— history of, discussed, 
93. 

Witthoft, John, speaks on archaeo- 
logy, 594. 

Women Camp Followers of the 
American Revolution, received, 
597. 

Woodbury, W. H., appointed super- 
intendent of schools, 66. 

Woodlawn Plantation, Christopher 
cc, attends reopening of, 
472. 

Woodward, C. Vann, his Origins of 
the New South, 1877-1913, re- 
viewed, 446. 

Woodworth, Samuel, writes La- 
fayette, or the Castle of Olmutz, 
351. 

Woody, Robert H., his Papers and 
Addresses of William Preston 
Few, Late President of Duke 
University, mentioned, 144, 597, 
581; reviews Essays on North 
Carolina History, 122; reviews 
Graveyard of the Atlantic: Ship- 
wrecks of the North Carolina 
Coast, 582-583. 

Wool, John E., assists in operations 
against Hatteras, 210; boasts of 
naval attacks, 210; commands 
Fort Monroe, 210. 

Wooten, Hugh Hill, article, “The 
Land Valuations of Iredell 
County in 1800,” 523-539. 

Works Progress Administration, 
advances cooperation between 
small counties, 393; advances 
rural library service, 385; assures 
maximum employment, 380; be- 
gins defense program, 392; builds 
libraries, 383, 391, 393; closes 
state-wide library project, 392; 
establishes certificates of release 
for workers, 383; establishes 
rules for loan of bookmobile, 389; 
experiences problems in training 
workers, 386; fails to provide 
needed supply of books, 387; li- 
brary program, weakness of, 399; 
makes allotments according to 
population, 385; makes small 
book stock increase, 395; objec- 


tives of, in N. C., 386; operates 
bookmending service, 390, 391; 
operates book truck service, 381, 
388, 389; provides for purchase 
of books, 386, 387; publishes 
statistics of progress, 382; re- 
sults of, 381; set up on state-wide 
basis, 382; state sponsors contri- 
bution to library service of, 384; 
supervises workers, 384. 

World’s Work, contents of, 492, 
493; gains circulation, 488; pub- 
lishes work of Woodrow Wilson, 
498; W. H. Page writes for, 495. 

— David, attacks opponent, 
1 


Worth, Jonathan, letter from, 110, 
261, 401, 402, 404, 411, 412, 426, 
431; letter to, 113, 117, 263, 400, 
403; mentioned, 571n. 

Worth, Nicholas, encounters Ra- 
leigh society, 486; hero of novel, 
The Southerner, 481; reflects at- 
titudes of W. H. Page, 482, 491. 

Worth, William Scott, telegram 
from, 259. 

Worthy, Mrs. Ford S., addresses 
Society for the Preservation of 
Antiquities, 150. 

Wooten, Christopher, resides in 
Brunswick, 241. 

Wright, Irene A., publishes find- 
ings, 305. 

Wright, John, resides in Bruns- 
wick, 241. 

Wright, Thomas H., addresses So- 
ciety for the Preservation of 
Antiquities, 150. 

Wright Brothers Museum, com- 
ag for, meets, 591; proposed, 

5. 

Wyman, Jane, lectures at City 

Hall, 357. 


Y 


Yancey, A. P., William H. N. 
Smith recommends, 163. 

Yancey County, lacks public li- 
brary, 393. 

Yearns, Wilfred B., Jr., appears on 
Southern Historical Association 
program, 148; article, “North 
Carolina in the Confederate Con- 
gress,” 359-378. 

York, Orland M., elected secretary, 
149. 

Young, Edward, poetry of, used 
in N. C. Reader, 507. 


Z 


Zion Church School, mentioned, 
203; punishment inflicted at, 190. 
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